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OLLING Thunder Revue: A Bob Dylan 

Storyisa2019 film by Martin Scorsese 

about Bob Dylan’s 1975-76 tour of small 

auditoriums that served to confound 

expectations, no doubt to the delight of 
itsostensiblesubject, Bob Dylan. Ratherthan the kind 
offaithful music documentary in which thedirector 
had previously specialised, the movie becamea 
sporadically amusing shaggy dog storyin which Dylan 
insists he was directed throughout the tourby the 
mysterious “Van Dorp”. 

This wry andself-mythologising mood all gets a bit 
moreinteresting, though, when Dylanis observed 
checking out other artists. There’s a great scene when 
Dylan watches Patti Smith and a stripped-down band 
punch through the curtain from poetry to electrifying 
rock’n’ roll. Most surprising is what occurs at a low-key 
post-show hoot session at the home of Canadian singer- 
songwriter Gordon Lightfoot. Roger McGuinn’s there. 
Dylan’s there, of course, in another 
surprising hat. Centre stage, though, 
is JoniMitchell. What she’s about É J 
toplay, McGuinn tellsus for the kf 
benefit of the tape, was written 
for the tour, although from our 
vantage pointin history we 
immediately recognise it as 
“Coyote”, the opening song 
on Mitchell’s sumptuous, 
drifting album Hejira, 
released in 1976. 

There, thesongis 
widescreen and ""» 
graceful, and it's I 
temptingtothinkthat 
its effortless forward 
momentum derives to 
somedegreefromits place 
inthealbum's dramatic 
sound picture, piloted 


























by Mitchell and the pulse of fretless bass. Here we are, 
though, self-evidently in Gordon Lightfoot’s dining 
room (with McGuinn and Dylan trying to keep upon 
acoustic guitars), and the song is doing much the same 
—moving with speed and precision througha calm 
andself-defined space. 

It'sascenethatshows some ofMitchell's key 
attributes, notleast herability to put herselfat the 
centreofthings and assumeartistic control. Hers has 
been acareer that has helped define what might be 
possibleasasinger-songwriter: a development from 
folk music to the utterly original self-expression of her 
early records, through jazz, orchestrations and beyond. 
Here, alongside in-depth reviews ofall her albums, 
you'll read insightful interviews and meticulous 
reportage on herstory. There’s a choice of her 30 best 
songs, too. 

When weasked him to contribute to that story, 

David Crosby — Mitchell’s earliest and most constant 
champion - was unable to makea single selection, but 
instead simply went some way to explaining why 
herates her above everyone, even Dylan. She 
is, he says, “probably the best writer of us all. 
Idon’t think there’s any question. You can’t 
help but be affected by her.” 
With her Archives set just released, and 
her recovery after her 2015 aneurysm 
going from strength tostrength, now 
seemsa great time to celebrate her 
work again. I hope you enjoy it. 


John Robinson, Editor 
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“She wanted 
to be 
a big deal...” 


W Aea Fifi ty years on from her debut album, Uncut 

: - 4 tellsthestory of JONIMITCHELL’s remarkable rise 
(==, Wete tue ee, ltofame, from the Newport Folk Festival, via 

“መ New York clubs, to the hillside cottages of Laurel 
Canyon. From her first recordings, as GRAEME 
THOMSON uncovers, there were intimations of 
the complex greatness of the work to follow. 
“She was stunningly good, right off the bat,” 
DAVID CROSBY tells him. “I was amazed.” 
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FOR David Crosby, the impact 
wasimmediate and far 
reaching. When he walked into 


time the willowy Canadian he 
stillregards as “the best living 
singer-songwriter we have”.On 
thecusp of 24, Joni Mitchell had 
already composed songs like 
“Michael From Mountains” and “Both Sides, 
Now”, flawless miniatures crafted from complex 
guitar figures, personalised poetry and intricate, 
unusual melodic twists. “She was stunningly 
good, right off the bat,” Crosby tells Uncut. “Iwas 
amazed. Amazed by her, of course, butalso that 
there wasn'ta gigantic crowd of people saying, 
‘Holy shit, did you hear that!” 

Though Crosby wasastonished not only by 
Mitchell’s gifts but her relative obscurity, her career 
wasslowly gathering momentum. Throughout 
1966 and 1967, from the Newport Folk Festival to 
London’s Speakeasy, from New York’s Bitter End to 
thehillside cottages of Laurel Canyon, a growing 
band ofinfluential artists had been turned on to 
her talents. Leonard Cohen, Judy Collins, Tom 
Rush, Fairport Convention, The Incredible String 
Band, Dave Van Ronkand Buffy Sainte-Marie had 
all fallen under her spell, long before she made her 
firstalbum. They recorded her songs, championed 
herto friends, and lobbied record labels. 

Rush, afolkveteran who had already been 
around the blockand back, “was absolutely blown 
away” when he heard herin a Detroit clubin 1966. 
When Judy Collins first met Mitchell in her Chelsea 
apartment, in May 1967, “Shesang meall her songs 
inher living room, with thecandles burning, and! 
sat there and wept. She sang me ‘Both Sides, Now’, 
‘Little Green’, all these fabulous songs. It was 
staggering. She was very ambitious, butitwasa 
fresh ambition, without an edge to it. She was in for 
the whole enchilada. She wanted the whole thing 
and she was going to getit.” The following year, 
Collins helped her on her way, giving Mitchella 
mainstream hit with her zestful version of “Both 
Sides, Now”. Crosby, meanwhile, wenton to 








Tuning 1T] Wheredid Mitchelrs 
dazzlingly unusual guitar chordsoriginate? 


produce her firstalbum, Song To A Seagull. 

Fifty years old this month, Song To A Seagullis not 
merely the first, remarkably assured, intimation of 
Mitchell’s genius; norsimply the deeply satisfying 
fruition ofseveral hard years playing, writing and 
touring. Dense, intimate, poetic, sentimental, 
pensive and unerringly beautiful, the LP initiated 
an entire sensibility and style to which generations 
ofartists have cleaved. “Try toimagine hearing 
Joni Mitchell for the first time without having 
heard any ofthe 200,000 singer-songwriters who 
subsequently copied Joni Mitchell!” says Joe Boyd, 
another friend and supporter from that time. “She 
was just unbelievably impressive.” 

As Crosby points out, perhaps the most 
impressive partis that Mitchell “was notin full 
flower yet. This was still justthe beginning.” It’s 


“It was a fresh 
ambition, 
without an 
edge to it” 

JUDY COLLINS 
ፎፎፎ፡፡፡፡ፎፎ፡፡= 


notso much that she outgrew Song To A Seagull, 
more that Mitchell resolved to build palaces from 
its potential, chasing down every one ofits strands 
inher later work. The poeticised biography of 
“Michael From Mountains” and the title track were 
honed to adevastating point on Blue’s intimate 
confessionals; “Marcie” isa warmly drawn 
character study of the kind Mitchell perfected on 
Ladies Of The Canyon; the dazzling melodic leaps 
of “Cactus Tree” and “The Pirate Of Penance” 
foreshadow the groundbreaking twists of Court 
And Spark; the hard swing of “Night In The City” 
eventuallyled toadeepimmersionin 
jazz, on Hejira and DonJuan's 
Reckless Daughter. Listen 









forcedMitchelltofindmoreagreeable chord 

shapes, whichledtoherinventingnew 
tunings. Theearlyinfluenceof Buffy Sainte- 
Marieand TomRushalsoplayedapart."l 
alwaystunedmy guitar allsortsof funny ways, 
andshehadseenme play atMariposa, says 
Sainte-Marie."It wassomething wehadin 
common,butldon'tknow whether she gotit 
fromme:" "Ishowedhersomeopentunings," 
saysRush."Iwasusinga goodmany, butshe 
tookthemtoMars!Irememberhavingtocall 
herupwhenl wastryingtolearn TheCircle 
Game’ andasking, ‘How do youmake that 
chord?” Helaughs. "DavidCrosby claimshe 
taught Joniopentunings-Ihaven'targued 
withhim." Crosby concedes, "llearneda 
wholeshitload abouttunings fromher, and 
songwritingin general." 


| tsbeensuggestedthatchildhoodpolio 
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BuffySaint- 
Mari was 
something we 
hadincommon" 


















closely to her debut and the vast terrain Mitchell 
will goon to exploreis laid out like amap. “The first 
album was like ‘Notes I Will Continue Further’,” 
says Mike Heron, of The Incredible String Band. 
“She was already aware of where she was going to 
take this stuffafterwards.” 


ITCHELL had already done her fair share 
\ / | ofliving by the time Crosby caught up 

with her. Born Roberta Joan Andersonon 
November 7, 1943, shewasraised in Saskatoon, a 
compact Saskatchewan city stranded in the vast 
plains of central Canada. At the ageofnine, 
Mitchell contracted polio and started smoking. By 
the autumn of 1967, she had already ended her first 
marriage and, unbeknownst to almost everyone 
around her, had given up her daughter for adoption 
two years earlier. This was noingénue. “Shehad 
already lived,” says Boyd, who mether for the first 
timein July 1967. “She had the appearance of this 
sweet innocent little girl, but when you got to know 
her, itwas clear that she was very grown up and 
clear-eyed. She knew how good she was. She 
wasn’t overbearing aboutit, but you couldsense 
this inner confidence.” 

Her musical instincts were always eclectic. 
Though she briefly studied classical pianoasa 
child, she resisted formal tuition. Song To A Seagull 
is dedicated to Mr Kratzman, her English teacher at 
Queen Elizabeth schoolin Saskatoon, “who taught 
metolove words”, and told her, “Ifyoucan paint 
withabrush, youcan paint with words.” The 
advice unlocked something profound in her 
understanding of what was possible in her writing. 

Asateen she had more modest aims. She first 
learned to express her musicality with aukulele 
anda Pete Seeger songbook. Soon she graduated to 
guitar. Though one ofthe legions enthused by the 
folk boom ofthe early’60s, Mitchell also loved the 
works of Miles Davis, Edith Piafand Lambert, 
Hendricks &Ross. Beginning in 1962, she began 
playing at parties, coffeehouses and hootsin 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Reginaand Edmonton. 

In1963 she enrolled at the Alberta College Of Art 
And Design in Calgary, moonlighting 
regularly at The Depression club, 
before dropping outand moving 
eastto Toronto inJune 1964. The 
movewas, in part, areaction to 
thefactMitchellhad become 

pregnant by her college 
boyfriend. Thefather, Brad 
MacMath, left for California 
beforethe birth ofher 
daughter, Kelly Dale 
Anderson, in February 1965. 
“Literally penniless” in 
Toronto, in June she married Chuck 
Mitchell, ajobbing folk singer, 
originally from Michigan. She later described 
the unionasa “marriage of convenience”. The 
intention was to raise the child together, but 
Mitchell felt she could not adequately provide for 
herdaughter, and later in 1965 put Kelly up for 
adoption. This personal drama remained asecret 
toeven her closest friends for much ofher life, 
though shescattered clues in plain sight in her 
songs, notably “Little Green”, eventually released 
in19710n Blue but written in 1966: “Child witha 
child pretending/Weary oflies you’re sending 
home/So you sign all the papers in the family > 
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name/ You're sad and you’re sorry, but you're not 
ashamed, little green/Have a happy ending". 

Shortly after the marriage, Chuckand Joni 
moved to Detroit. They rented a fifth-floor walk- 
upapartmenton Ferry Streetandscoreda 
residency asa duoatthe Chess Mate club. Their 
repertoire was orthodox - folk-based, from 
Dylan to Eric Anderson, withasmattering of 
Brecht - although Mitchell had already started 
towrite. Her first attempt, "Day After Day", was 
anaccountoflife on the road that she wrote while 
enroute to the Mariposa Folk Festival in 1965. 
“Miles and miles of railroad track/Night after 
night/The humming of the wheels...” Soon, they 
were pouring out. 

Itwasin Detroit, in the spring of 1966, that 
Mitchell first entered the orbit of Tom Rush, the 
New England folk and blues singer who frequently 
passed through thecity on thecircuit. “Iwas 
playing the Chess Mate, and Joni camein," Rush 
recalls. “This little slip ofa girl. Sheasked the 
ownerifshe could playa guest set soI could hear 
some ofher stuff. She had been in aduo with Chuck 
Mitchell, and had just started writing songs. [think 
performing the songs forme was one of the first 
steps out ofthe duo — and the marriage. She got up 
and did four tunes, and knocked me off my feet. 
When she got offstage I asked ifshe had any more 
songs. She said, ‘No, but give mea minute,’ or 
words to that effect." 

Atthetime Rush was overdue delivering his 
next album for Elektra, and was eager for original 
material. “A few weeks later she sent mea tape of 
six songs, all of which were dazzling. One was 
‘Urge For Going’, which she sang the very first 
night. Just before the last song on the tape she 
apologised, saying, ‘I’vejust finished writing it, 
it'snotmuch good, I'm so embarrassed..." The 
song was “The Circle Game”, one of Mitchell’s 
simplest, sweetest and most effective early 
compositions, tracking the evolution ofa boy into 
aman. Rush endedup naming his next album 一 
delayed until 1968 — after the song, and also 
included *Urge For Going", Mitchell's powerful, 
elementalballad, inspired by the harsh 
Saskatchewan winters. He still 

performs both songs today. 
D “They’re universal,” he 
A says. “Aslongas 
winter comes, ‘Urge 
For Going’ willbe 
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Joniadvocate 
TomRush, 
mid-'60s 





“IT played her 
cassette for 
literally 
everybody 
BUFFY SAINTE-MARIE 
E 









Early influence 
Judy Collins, here 
onstageatthe 
NewportFolk 
Festival, July 1967 





hgreatsong; aslongaskids grow up, 'TheCircle 
Game’ will bea great song.” 

Aswellas playing regularly at the Chess Mate and 
Living Endin Detroit, and making frequent visits 
back to Saskatoon and Toronto, Mitchell opened for 
Rushatseveral shows in New England during May 
andJune’66. “Ihad her doacouple ofsongs, trying 
tointroduce her toa wideraudience,” says Rush. 
“The audiences loved her, of course, butitwas hard 
to get the industry to wake up. [remember trying to 
get labels interested in her. Jac Holzman at Elektra 
turned her down, saying she sounded too much 
like Judy Collins. She did abit. At that point, Judy 
was abiginfluence on her, butso what? Listen to 
thesongs— Jesus! Icouldn’t gethim interested. I 
also tried Columbia. It baffled me.” 

Buffy Sainte-Marie was another champion. 
Mitchell admired the Saskatchewan Cree and had 
madea pilgrimage in 1964 to see Sainte-Marie play 
at the Mariposa Folk Festival, near Toronto. Later 
she sought her out, armed with demos ofher songs. 

“The tape was good, and quite fancy,” says 
Sainte-Marie. “‘Song To A Seagull’ was onit, and 
‘The Circle Game’. She was a great lyricist, writing 
about original things, and she played good guitar. 
Ithoughtit was better than anything I was hearing 
around town, but she wasn’t getting anywhere 
with her career.” 






ic Case of VOU Five great early Joni covers 


URGE FOR GOING 


TOM RUSH 


THECIRCLEGAME, ELEKTRA, 1968 


*O»* x* aac Rush's 
ፉነ unhurried, 
i contemplative, 


a. rough-hewn 
readinghas 


thepowerfuleconomy of 
prime TimHardin. Also 
featuringsongsby James 
Taylor and Jackson 
Browne, thealbumisa 
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landmarkinthe embryonic 
binger-songwriter scene. 


FAIRPORT 
CONVENTION 


FAIRPORTCONVENTION, POLYDOR, 1968 
TheB-side of 
their first 
single, "If 
(Stomp) anda 
light, energetic, 

rhythmically inventivejoy. 

Thevocalswitchbetween 

JudyDybleonthe4/4 

versesandlainMatthews 

onthe waltz-time 


breakdownsisgreat, too. 
JUDY COLLINS 


ELEKTRASINGLE, 1968 
T ae Different 
Ens 


fromthe 

Wildflowers 

albumversion, 
ll sharpenedby 


DavidAnderlesnewmix. 
Drums, harpsichords, 
vaultingstringsandCollins’ 
clarionvocalaccentuate 
theache andthe wonder, 
asMitchell'sintrospective 
contemplationsare 


transformedintoarushing 
folk-popclassic. 


BUFFY SAINTE- 
MARIE 


FIRE&FLEET &CANDLELIGHT, 
VANGUARD, 1967 


-ሰ. Aquietly 
Nm A haunting 
DE $ “reading 
2 & thatdeftly 
BE negotiates 
Mitchell'scomplex guitar 
lines.Buffy'sflinty voice 
andraw emotionbrings 
acrispclarity tooneofher 


y 


mostserpentinemelodies. 


GEORGE 
HAMILTONIV 


THEGENTLECOUNTRY SOUNDOFGEORGE 
HAMILTONIV,RCA VICTOR, 1968 
Continuinghis 
transition from 
mainstream 
countrytoa 
folkiersound, 
the"Abilene"starfollowsup 
hishitcoverof"UrgeFor 
Going" withalovely,lilting 
versionofMitchell'smuch- 
recordedstandard. 


Sainte-Marie recorded her full-bodied tilt at “The 
Circle Game”, as wellas “Song To A Seagull”, on her 
fourth album, Fire & Fleet & Candlelight, released 
inJuly 1967. Like Rush, shealso attempted to get 
industry figures interested in Mitchell — with 
remarkably little success. 

"Tdstarted carrying her cassette around with 
me, andIplayeditfor literally everybody: for 
Vanguard, for Blue Note," shesays. *Itwas 
amazing, thelackofinterest! Peopleinthe 
entrepreneurial side of the music business are 
there for alot ofreasons, but big successis probably 
themainone, and they couldn't hear it with Joni. 

"Itwasanold boy'sclubin those days," she 
continues. “The whole Pete Seeger, Woody Guthrie 
folk scene was very homogenous, very vanilla. The 
same three chords. Simple songs in predictable 
chord patterns. Bob Dylan broke the mould with 
some songs, but even though people like Tom 
Paxton, Judy Collins and Phil Ochs were writing 
great words, the music often was not very original. 
What I loved about Joni was that there wasasense 
ofthe music coming from the person, not 
somebody trying to get into showbiz.” 

Despite theindustry’s indifference, word of 
Mitchell spread among fellow writers and artists. 
Ian &Sylviatooka rather polite swing at “The Circle 
Game” as the opening track on their 1967 album, So 
Much For Dreaming. Veteran country singer George 
Hamilton IV hada Top 1o country hit with “Urge For 
Going”. Pleased as Mitchell was that established 
performers were seeking outhersongs, Rush 
sensed it wasn’t enough for her. 

“She wanted to be on stage. remember thinking 
at the time, she really hada fire in her belly. She 
wanted to bea big deal. lalsoremember thinking at 
thetime, she’s going to bea big star andit’s not 
going tomake her happy. Fameand money are two 
things of which there is never enough.” 

Mitchell’s marriage ended early in 1967. A brief 
butintense affair with a folk singer from Colorado, 
whom Mitchell had met the previous November at 
The Second Fret clubin Philadelphia, hadn’t 
helped an already shaky union. The liaison 
resulted in the outstanding “Michael From 
Mountains”, one of the earliest examples ofher 
ability to romanticise her loversinsongas free- 
spirited muses. The Mitchells’ musical partnership 
dissolved around the same time; their final show 
together was in May 1967. 

By then Mitchell had moved to New York, toan 
apartmentat41 West16th Streetin Chelsea. Not 
longafterherarrival, sheraninto AlKooper, 
latterly Bob Dylan’s organ player, whoinitiateda 
new, valuable introduction for Mitchell. 

“Tgotacallinthe middle ofthe night, around May 
1967, from Al Kooper,” Judy Collins recalls. “It was 
threein the morning. Al said, ‘Ifollowed this girl 
homeand shewrites songs.’ He put her on the 
phoneand shesang me ‘Both Sides, Now’. That was 
my initial encounter with Joni. would not have 
known hertosee her, but I knew ‘The Circle Game’ 
andIknewthat there was someone called Joni 
Mitchell around the clubs in the Village. She was 
almost completely unknown. It was surprising, 
because she was already anattractive singer with 
somevery good songs. Tom Rush was very 
enthusiastic about her. Tom really discovered her.” 

The following morning, Collins visited Mitchell’s 
apartment. Like everyone else on the scene at the 
time, she was permanently song-hungry. “We were 
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finishing an album of mine called Wildflowers. We 
were almost done, but I went over to her apartment 
and she sang meallhersongs, including ‘Both 
Sides, Now’ - and that was it." 

Written in March 1967, during the death throes 
ofher marriage, “From Both Sides, Now”, asit was 
initially titled, was inspired by Saul Bellow’s 1959 
novel Henderson The Rain King. “There’s a line init 
that especially got hung up on,” shesaid. 
“(Henderson was flying to Africaand searching 
for something. He said thatinanagewhen 
people could look upand down at clouds, they 
shouldn'tbeafraid to die. AndIgotthisidea: ‘From 
both sides now." 

Itwasanearly caseof what would becomea 
classic Mitchell approach: circling asubjectin its 
entirety, seeking changing perspectives, rarely 
taking a settled view. Her husband had sneered 
at what heregarded as thesong’s naive 
sentimentality, but Mitchell knew she hada 
winner. “I’ve been driving everybody crazy by 
playingit twice and three times a night,” she 
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said, days after it was written. For Collins, 

too, “itwasan instant wow. I wasjust 

blown away.” የ 
When Wildflowers came out later that year, 

itincluded Collins’ version of “Both Sides, 

Now”, as wellas “Michael From Mountains”. 

The former, however, did not becomea hit 

single until the end of 1968, after being 

remixed for radio “three or four times”, 

according to Collins. “It didn’thappen overnight, 

ittookalong time for the whole country to get it." 


MARQUEE listing in the folk calendar, the 
A Newport Folk Festival enjoyed a hefty 

reputation as acareer-making platform. 
The 1967 festival, held from July 10 to 16, didn't 
make astar ofMitchell, butit did foster some 
significant connections. Judy Collins exerted her 
influenceas aboard memberatthe festival to get 
Mitchell toappear on the afternoon of Sunday, 
July 16, and to contribute toa workshop called 
‘Songwriters And The Contemporary Scene’. 
Collins was keen to acknowledge the existence of 
ahandful of post-folk artists who were moving the 
tradition forward, composing their own materialin 
anacoustic framework. “This was the logical next 
step,” says Tom Rush. “The songs were much more 
sophisticated lyrically and musically, but they 
weren’t totally alien.” 

“TI wanted Joni onitimmediately,” says Collins. 

“Tjust thought she wasincredibly gifted, butI 
had avery tough time pushing the idea, because 
nobody was interested, including my cohorts, 
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“Her tunings 
were all over the 
place, which was 
new tome” 


SIMON NICOL 


JoeBoydon ዕፅ 
stageatthe 

ISB's AlbertHall 
concert, 1968 








"Weswappedthings": 
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Incredible StringBand, 
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Pete Seegerand Peter Yarrow. Can youimagine? 
They wereallinterestedin theold-timey music, 
thetradition." 

Having got her way, Collins introduced Mitchell 
onstageforashortsetthatincluded *Michael 
From Mountains", *TheCircle Game" andanew 
song, “Chelsea Morning” -a rapturous greeting 
toalifeoffreedomand possibilityin New York. 

She was welcomed with polite indifference by 

the audience — on departure, according to 

contemporary reports, there was “a tumultuous 
and prolonged standing ovation”. “Shestood 
outamile," saysJoe Boyd, a Newport veteran 
whoselatest discovery, TheIncredibleString 
Band, also played on Sunday afternoon. It was 
hugely impressive." 
Alsoparticipatinginthesongwriting 
workshop was Leonard Cohen. Backstage, 
heandMitchell met and bonded, swiftly 
embarking on aloveaffairthat had a profound 
impacton her writing. That Sunday eveningin 

Newport, a party was held in one ofthe grand 

"cottages" that gracethe well-heeled Rhode 

Jsland town. “Ihave this vivid memory of Robin 

[Williamson], Mike [Heron], me and Joni way out 

inthebackyard, undera tree," says Boyd. *Her 
singing someofher songs, them singing some 
IncredibleString Band songs, chatting and 
talking. Shewasvery smartand interesting, 
andinterested in every kind of music." 

“We swapped things,” says Heron. “Ithinkit was 
probably Robin’s complicated tunings she was 
more interested in rather than my ‘Hedgehog 
Song’! They had alotincommon.” 

This cultural exchange led directly to Mitchell’s 
first visit to Britain, in late August 1967. An 
American basedin London, Boyd had received a 
letterfrom Mitchell requesting help with finding 
apublishing dealin Europe. “She was very 
organised for someone who didn't havea record 
contract," says Boyd. *Quiteself-contained and 
determined. She was ambitious, but notina Lady 
Gaga way.Itwasanicely balanced, integrated 
determination to the get the music out there.” 
Tothis end, she had already formed her own 
publishing imprint, Siquomb, a scion of Warner/ 
ChappellMusic. "Although shewasn'tknown as 
aperformer, itwas public knowledge that she had 
signed a publishing deal for more money than 
anyone from her generation,” says Simon Nicol of 
Fairport Convention, early adopters of Mitchell’s 
music. “Such was the confidence they had in her.” 
InLondon, Mitchell stayed with Boydinhisairy 
flatin Westbourne Terrace. Her welcome was 
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* interpreters 
Fairport 
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inauspicious. Boyd's flatmate and partnerin his 
fledging production company, Witchseason, was 
Todd Lloyd, a fellow American who had recently 
bailedout Michael X, the British Black Power 
leader. “The police were not amused by this, and at 
6am thenight after Joniarrived, the Flying Squad 
arrived at the door with asearch warrant for ‘guns, 
ammunition and seditious literature’. We had to 
stand in the hallwayin our bathrobesin the 

cold while they searched our flat. That was her 
welcome tothe UK!” 

Mitchell later recalled “doing all the usual 
tourist things” during her short visit: 
negotiating Piccadilly Circus on a double- 
deckerred bus; going to Hyde Parkand 
“soakingupallsorts ofspeeches”; playing 
Monopoly; visiting a Wimpy burger bar. She met 
awoman called Marcie whoinspiredanew 
song. Afterreturning to the US, foratimeshe 
performed a whimsical and not terribly funny 
rewrite of “London Bridge Is Falling Down”, in 
which she imagined The Beatles buying the 
bridge and painting itin psychedelic colours. 

Aswellassetting up a meeting with Essex 
Music, The Who's publishers, to discuss a 
European publishing deal, Boyd also introduced 
Mitchell to Fairport Convention, whom he was 
producing and managing. They were gearing up 
torecord their self-titled debut album, which 
featured two Mitchell songs: “I Don’t Know 
Where! Stand” and “Chelsea Morning”; the 
follow-up, What We Did On Our Holidays, 
included another, “Eastern Rain". *We knew 
aboutJoni,” says Ashley Hutchings. “We had our 
fingers on the pulse, even though we were very 
wet behind the ears. The very firstdemo we 
recorded was ‘Both Sides, Now’, which never 
came out.” 

Here, memories diverge. Simon Nicol remembers 
Mitchell playing her material forthe band in 
Boyd’s flat. Ashley Hutchings recalls meeting her 
alone and being givenademo tape. “Itwasa 
teatime rendezvous in west London,” says Nicol. 
“We sat around foranhourand sheran througha 
fewsongs. She performed flawlessly. Hertunings 
were all over the place, which was new to meat the 
time; she was making all these wonderful internal 
resonances. She was so finished, as a performer 
and asinger, and then you had all this wonderful 
meaton the songs." 

“T’d gone to Joe’s flat to talk business,” is 
Hutchings’ recollection. “He said, ‘Oh, Joni 
Mitchellis in the frontroom, do you want tospeak 
with her?’ She was standing by the window with 
herbacktome when I camein, and turned around 
tosay hello. She was very friendly, andseemed 
young. She had heard aboutus, and was very 
supportive. It was a lovely experience. She didn’t 
play.Iclearlyremembera small demo disc with a 
white label that we got hold of. They were great 
songs. The musicand the lyrics were both > 
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The ballad of 


Joni 


FTERmeeting and falling for each 
other at Newportin1967, Mitchelland 


Cohenwere briefly the goldencouple 
of Canadian folk. They co-hosted the 
MariposaFolkFestivallater thatsummer, 
althoughit was Cohen, 33, andalready an 
admiredpoetandnovelist-nottomention 
aman -whoreceivedmostofthe coverage. 
CoheninfluencedMitchellprofoundly. At 


Newport,she wasbowledoverby "Suzanne", 


asong which, shesaid, "setthe standard", 
forcinghertoraiseher game and"plumb the 


Let'stryst: with 
LeonardCohen 


backstageatthe 
NewportFolk 
Festival,July1967 


Len 


depths ofmy experience”. Atherrequest, 
Cohengaveher areadinglistthatincluded 
Camus’ The Outsider, the! Ching, andHesse's 
Magister Ludiand Siddhartha. Mitchell 
memorialisedtheirromancein"The Gallery” 
and"Rainy Night House" "lamfromthe 
Sundayschool/Isingsoprano intheupstairs 
choir/Youareaholyman/OntheFMradio". 
“There wasn tmuchrelationship other 

than theboudoir,” washer retrospective 
take."He wassodistant,andso hardto 
communicate with." 
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Akissfromlover 
andproducer 
DavidCrosby 
whilerecording 
Song ToA Seagull 
inLA,1967 


DAVID CROSBY on 
Jonisgoodbyesong 


AN HAT Song About TheMidway" from 
( Ceu is widely thought tobe about 
LeonardCohen,butDavid Crosby 
offersadifferentinterpretation. Crosby 
vividly recalls firsthearing the songas their 
relationship dissolvedin 1968. 

“We wereatPeter Tork'shouse -itmight have 
been Stephen Stills house by then- andthe 
whole of our gang was there, maybe 20 people. 
Ihadmet Christine Hinton, and fallen for her, 
and Joniand|wereontherocks. Anyway, we 
wereallsitting around eating dinner, and Joni 
kindofstormsin forcefully, plonks herself 
down,andsays, 'l'vegotanewsongtosing you.’ 
Werrealllike, Anew Jonisong? Yippee!’ 

"Shesatdownandsang ThatSong About The 
Midway', which washer goodbye songtome: 
‘Doingyour hunting fromthe air... That'sme, 
being aByrd.It was apretty forceful goodbye! 

She finishedthesong, lookedupatme- 
everyone wassitting there aghast-andthen 
sangitagain. Hahaha! Justincasel didn'tgetit 
thefirsttime. Thenshepackedupher guitar 
andleft. Falling for her wasalittlelike fallinginto 
acementmixer.It'sbeenarocky friendship, 
butlhaddinner withheramonthago, andlstill 
loveher.” 
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very, very good, butifyou want meto putmy finger 
on why we were drawn to them, it was the lyrics. 
Wesought out songs with really good lyrics, and 
hers were peerless. There was no-oneas goodas 
herat that time.” 

She may or may not have performed informally 
for Fairport, but Mitchell definitely playeda 
handful of shows whilein the UK, notably a brief 
spot supporting The Incredible String Band at the 
Speakeasy in early September 1967. “I'd persuaded 
them to put on the ISB, soI said to Joni, ‘Why don’t 
you come along and sing afewsongsasan opening 
act?” says Boyd. “She was delighted. Nobody 
had the faintest idea who she was. My memoryis 
that she was wearing one of those straight mini- 
dresses with no waist that came quite high upon 
the thigh, and singing these extraordinary songs 
with that angelic voice. The whole Speakeasy was 
just open-mouthed.” 

“She was amazing,” says Heron. “It was early 
stuff, very artyandvery impressive guitar-playing." 

Mitchell playeda couple more shows during 
her British visit, at the Digbeth Civic Hallin 
Birmingham and The White Swan in Leicester, as 
wellasasupportslot for The Piccadilly Line at the 
Marquee. By theend of September, she was backin 
the States, fulfilling a five-day booking atthe 
Gaslight in Miami, when David Crosby dropped 
anchor. After being fired by The Byrds, Crosby 
sailed his 59-foot schooner, Mayan, around the 
Gulf OfMexico. “I went into a coffee house on 
Coconut Grove, and she was singing," he says. 
“Twasincredibly smitten. Itwas soimpressive. 
The writing was so good, the voice so pristine and 
stunning, the playing excellent.” 

The semi-official live album, At The Second Fret, 
gives a good impression of the show Crosby heard 
in October 1967. (Incorrectly billed as arecording of 
hershowatthe Philadelphia folk club on November 
16, 1966, itwas actually taped arounda year later: 
Mitchell talks about her recent London trip, which 
dates the performance to autumn 1967.) The 
reparteeisa little cutesy and contrived, but her 
musical authority is already assured — as wellit 
mightbe, with asetlist that includes “Little Green”, 
“Marcie”, “Both Sides, Now”, “I Don’t Know Where 
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“The writing was 
so good, the voice 
so pristine and 
stunning” 
DAVID CROSBY 





IStand”, “The CircleGame”, “Michael From 
Mountains” and “Eastern Rain”. 


ESPITE the minorinroads Mitchell had 
| ) already madein the industry, Crosby “had 

L never heard ofher. Nope. Nu-huh. But of 
course, I fell for her. Naturally. I fell for her at the 
same time as Iwas totally impressed with her as 
amusician, those two things were mixed together. 
She was beautiful and fascinating, and we got 
together very quickly.” 

The first verse of “Cactus Tree”, one ofthe 
standout songs on Song To A Seagull, details the 
beginning of Mitchell’s intense romance with the 
“manwho’s been out sailing”, who “takes her to his 
schooner... He has called her from the harbour/He 
has kissed her with his freedom/He has heard her off 
tostarboard/In the breaking and the breathing”. 

“T told her she was wonderful, that she was doing 
therightthing and going in the right direction,” 
says Crosby. “She taught meas muchifnotmore 
thanI taught her. I’'dsing herasongI’d written, 
then she would sing me three back that she had just 
written last night, all of which were better than the 
onel’djust sung her. It was alittle daunting and not 
really fair at all, but educational as hell. She did it 
rightin front of me. Then I brought her back to 
California. She wanted to succeed, and that’s 
where it was going to happen.” 

While Crosby historically takes much ofthe 
credit for “discovering” Mitchell, he was simply 
continuing the work ofher existing champions, 


albeit on amoreelevated scale. “David hadamuch 
taller platform, in terms ofadvancing her career,” 
says Tom Rush. “He did her alotof good.” 

“David was producer, lover, friend, consort, 
cheering crowd,” says Judy Collins. “He was very 
important. He gave her alot of confidence, and just 
adored her work, as everyone did.” 

Crosby’s flamboyant patronage was priceless, 
but equally significant was the influence ofa young 
employee at the William Morris Agency, whom 
Mitchell had recently met thanks to the unceasing 
efforts of Buffy Sainte-Marie. “My agent, Joel Dean, 
forsome reason couldn’t get Joni,” says Sainte- 
Marie. “But there was another guy in the office, 
Elliot Roberts, andhe went down and saw herin the 
Village - and therest is history." 

Athis client’s urging, Roberts went to see Mitchell 
supporting Ian & Sylvia at New York’s Café Au Go 
Goon October 26, 1967. He offered to become her 
manager; after a short probationary period, 
Mitchell consented. Roberts’ colleagueat William 
Morris, David Geffen, signed onas heragent. When 
Mitchell moved from New York to California shortly 
afterwards, Roberts and Geffen followed, forming 
Lookout Management. Mitchell, meanwhile, 
boughta “sweet little wooden cottage” just off 
Laurel Canyon Boulevard, in the heart ofthe 
districtthathouseda growing community of 
sensitive acoustic songwriters. Her new home cost 
$36,000 and backed into ahill peppered with 
manmade caves. 

As 1967 turned into 1968, Mitchell refrained from 
playing any official shows in LA, butshe was 
performing constantly nonetheless. 
“WhatIdid wassimple,” says Crosby. 
“AllI did was take her around 
everybody I knew, get them very stoned 
— becauseI had really stunningly good 
pot - and thensaid, *Hey Joni, why 
don'tyousingthema song?' Shewould 
sing to themand their brains wouldrun 
out of their noses into a puddle on the 
floor. They would walk out of theroom 
talking abouther. Withina short period 
oftime there wasa big buzzaround Los 
Angeles about Joni Mitchell.” 

Meanwhile, tipped offby Tom Rush, 
Elliot Roberts had already made contact 
with Reprise Records boss Mo Ostin. 
“Elliott was her manager,” says Crosby. 
“He got the Reprise deal, but partly 
because! was producing the album — 
at least that’s what he told me. Hesaid 
that got him the leverage for the deal, 
which wasall good. God knows, as 
soonas anybody heard her, there was 
noneed for anybody else to help her 
alongatall.” 


aul 


at Sunset Sound’s Studio One 

in February 1968. Crosby 
produced, with considerable restraint. 
Aside from the overlapping vocals of 
“Pirates Of Penance” and “Night In 
The City”, and the background 
banshee wailin “Nathan La Franeer”, 
themusicis left unadorned. The only 
musician aside from Mitchell to feature 
is Stephen Stills, who adds bass to 
“Night In The City”. 
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“I kept people 
from trying to 
turn it into a 
band record" 
DAVID CROSBY 
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*[did notdothat greatajobonthefirstalbum," 
says Crosby, who had anotion for Mitchell to sing 
into the studio’s grand piano, setting up extra 
microphones to capture her voice repeating off 
the strings. This caused excessive ambient noise 
and high levels of tape hiss, and the resulting 
post-production fix left the album sounding flat 
andairless. 

“David Crosby producedit very simply, but he put 
her voice and guitar right next toa piano with the 
lid open, soit would make the strings vibrate,” says 
Joe Boyd. “That’s the kind of thing that only he 
could hear when he was very stoned!” 

“TwishI’d gotten a better engineer, but I settled 
forthe one they had there [Art Cryst], who was not 
that good,” says Crosby. “I could have recorded it 
better, but the main thing was to catch theessence 
of whatI sawand heard in her. The thing I did right 
was to keep people off the record. I kept people from 
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trying to turnitintoaband record, which she was 
not prepared to do, and which would have screwed 
itupand madeitordinary. Instead, what you got 
wasa full dose of her— completely unusual, and 
pretty much untouched. 

“The sessions went fairly quickly. Shehad been 
playing foralong timeasa folk singer already, and 
she had really good arrangements. She knew what 
todo, andI knew better than to go more than afew 
takes oneachsong.I got Stephen to play on [“Night 
InThe City”| because it swung so hardit needed it.” 

Although the process was relatively 
straightforward, the sessions were often fraught. 
Crosby had recently met his next girlfriend, 
Christine Hinton, while Mitchell wouldsoon be 
stepping out with Graham Nash. “It was very 
difficult because she and I were breaking up,” 
says Crosby. “It was emotionally tough. Iloved her 
and thought she was fantastic. At the same time, 
she’s anincredibly difficultwoman. Ican’treally 
go there! I’m very luckyI managed to pull that 
record out ofher.” 

Mitchell madeaconscious call not to cut songs 
already recorded by otherartists. Her debut does 
notinclude “The Circle Game”, “Both Sides, Now”, 
“Tin Angel”, “Chelsea Morning” or “Urge For 
Going”, their omission a quiteremarkable act of 
confidence fora young artist making her first 
record. “Thedecisions about what did or didn’t go 
on wereall hers,” says Crosby. “Iloved all the songs 
she picked. [had no problem with any ofit.” 

Like Van Morrison’s Astral Weeks, each side is 
subtitled. Sideoneis“ICameToTheCity”;side > 
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lovember 1968 


two, “Out Of The City And Down To The Seaside”. 
The chapter headings accentuate the sense ofa 
personal story unfolding, asuite ofsorts. 

The city songs begin with the beautiful “IHad 
AKing”, a tenement tale oflonging and leaving. 
The long, folkish “Marcie” isa New Yorksaga, 
influenced by Cohen’s “Suzanne”, though the 
stimulus ofJoan Baezis equally apparent. It 
concerns a friend she had madein London, 
whom she later discovered had been a neighbour 
in Chelsea. When she sings “to the sea...”, her voice 
resonates like a cello. The ‘sea’ songs are full of 
pirates, mermaids, galleons, schooners and birds 
—and romantic intrigue. The verses of the album’s 
greatest song, “Cactus Tree”, measure Mitchell’s 
need for freedom against the affections and 
charms ofan array of admirers. The first is Crosby; 
thesecondis Michael from *Michael From 
Mountains"; oneoftheothersis almostcertainly 
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“The octave 
jumps... Nobody 
writes songs like 

that today” 

JOEBOYD 
Seer 


Joe Boyd, wheeling and dealing on Mitchell’s 
behalf: “There’s theone who writes her letters/With 
his facts and figures scrawl...” 

Boyd prefers torave about the song’s “octave 
jumps” and the LP’s “melodic amplitude: the 





distance between the highest and lowest notes. 
Mostmelodiesnowareso constrained, so narrow. 
Nobody writes songs like that today. Itwasa 
symptom ofthe optimism and freedom of the ’6os, 
and Joni’s early records are the epitome of that.” 
“Night In The City”, with Stills’ thick bass and 
Mitchell’s sprightly piano and pirouetting vocals, 
possesses a bouncyimmediacy, but the overall 
moodis reflective. Itwasn’t folk music, but nobody 
yet quite knew whatit was. In the homespun spirit 
ofthe times, the cover image was self-composed. Its 
vibrant, colourful blossoming seemed to capture 
much ofthenaive, folksy optimism swirling 
around Laurel Canyon in early 1968. 

Released in March 1968, the reviews were 
strong. “Avery personal tale told with an integrity,” 
reckoned the Los Angeles Times; Billboard called 
her “an important folk and folk-rock writer... 
Herrich, textured deliveryis reminiscent ofJoan 
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Baez, but Joni Mitchell's poetic imagery places her 
inaclassofherown." Robert Shelton, in The 

New York Times, noted her “evanescentimagery” 
and the “haunting song-off-the-moors quality” 
ofher voice. Said Rolling Stone, “Herlyricsare 
striking. Her tunes are unusual. Her voiceis clear 
and natural.” 

*Itmadeabig impact critically right away," says 
Crosby. *Itappealed to everybody, it was so pretty 
andstraightforward, so fresh. That all fitin with 
thattimeand place. Itwasanimmediate success, 
though notasbigasuccessasJoni wanted it to be!’ 
Peer reviews were also enthusiastic. “Imust have 
been one of the first to buy it," says Ashley 
Hutchings. “Every song was terrific.” “It was very 
exciting, everyone loved it,” says Judy Collins. 


returned to familiar territory, playing extended 

runsontheclubcircuitin Ottawa, Montreal and 
heroldstamping ground, The Riverboatin Toronto. 
Robertsand Geffen, however, had plans. In early 
summer, she was officially launched on both 
coasts. Starting on June 4, shefinally brokecover in 
LA, playing 12 nights at Doug Weston’s Troubadour 
on Santa Monica Boulevard in West Hollywood. 

Herascentwasalmostinstantaneous. “The first 
time Joni played there, it was wonderful for her,” 
says Ron Stone, who worked with Mitchell at 
Lookout Management. “I would say thesecond 
time [in January 1969] she was doing them a 
tremendous favour.” Withina year, Mitchell had 
graduated to the far more prestigious Greek 
Theatre. Immediately after the Troubadour 
shows, she played an equally lengthy run atthe 
Bitter Endin the Village. There were appearances 
on The Dick Cavett Show and The Today Show. 

“She began to get her footing on thescaffolding 
ofthe starmachine,” says Judy Collins. “She was 
very goodatit.” 

She returned to London in September 1968 for 
twoshowsatthe Revolution Club, and to appear 
alongside Fairport Convention, Al Stewart and 
Jackson CFrankatthe Festival Of Contemporary 
Songatthe Royal Festival Hall. Hyped as "her first 
London appearance”, she was billed as “aspecial 
guest star from America”. “Wedidn’t, on that 
occasion, hear anynewsongs,” chuckles Simon 
Nicol. “She no longer needed Fairport to oil the 
wheels ofher business.” 

Whilein London, she cut asegment for Radio1’s 
Top Gear and for The Monday Show on BBC TV, both 
broadcast later in the year. 
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her footing on the 
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By the time of herappearance at New York’s 
Carnegie Hall on February 1, 1969, Mitchell wasa 
star. In December 1968, almost 18 months after she 
had first heard it 


sung downaphone 

line, Judy Collins’ nrw 
flighty version of biens 
“Both Sides, Now” York City, 1969 
peaked atNo8in 


the US charts. “At 
first, she was 
blownawayand 
thrilled byits 
success,” says 
Collins. “As the 
years went by, I 
thinkshe became 
resentful that 
someoneelse had 
ahit with her 
song. The fact 
thatitisn’t 
appreciated by 
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thewriteris always discouraging...” 

When Mitchell’s second album, Clouds, came out 
in May 1969, itincluded her own reading of “Both 
Sides, Now”. Thoughit had becomeastandard, 
with recordings by everyone from Frank Sinatra to 
Leonard Nimoy, she now felt sufficiently secure to 
put her ownimprint onit. Clouds, whichalso 
included versions of the much-recorded “Tin 
Angel” and “Chelsea Morning”, reached No310n 
the Billboard chart. Alongside Song To A Seagull, it 
created atemplate that directly inspired hundreds 
ofartists, from Judee Sill to Laura Marling; Kate 
Bush to Prince. Even though she has spent much 
ofthe rest of her career doing her utmost to subvert 
it, formany young artists with acoustic guitars, 
Mitchell’s earliest work remains the Platonicideal 
ofwhata singer-songwriter can achieve. Yet 
equally as compelling as the manifold treasures 
displayed on Song To A Seagullis the sense of 
what was being held in reserve; an intuition of 
riches yetto come. 

*WhileIfeel good aboutthe first record, it's not 
the full bloom,” says Crosby. “The full exploration 
oftunings was yet to come. The dulcimer hadn’t 
happened yet. The complete falling in lovewith 
jazz hadn't happened yet. Thereal growth into 
theseriousintrospectivelyricthat wound upat 
Bluehadn'thappened yet. None ofthat had come 
to full fruition yet. But it was coming —andI could 
seeit coming. She’s avery problematical girl, but 
she’s the best living singer-songwriter we have. 
Theamazing thingis, I think I realised that the first 
time! heard her.” O 
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Aféted songwriter takes the spotlight, 
for aquietly revolutionary debut. 
By JIM WIRTH 
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AVID Crosby knew what he had found 
within minutes ofstumbling intoa 
JoniMitchell showat the Gaslight 
Caféinautumn 1967. The disaffected 
Byrd had cometo Floridain search of 
anewstart, but found a different kind of break from 
thenorm. “I wentlooking fora sailboat toliveon-I 
wantedto do something else, find another way to be. 
Iwas pretty disillusioned,” he recalled years later. 
“T walked into a coffeehouse in Coconut Grove, and 
she was standing there singing those songs, and 
Ijustwas gobsmacked. I fell for her. Immediately. 
It’s alittle like falling into a cement mixer. She's kind 
ofaturbulent girl.” 

Mitchell was, at that stage, a23-year-old whose 
songs were living a life of their own. Country singer 
George Hamilton IV had made ahit of “Urge For 
Going”, Buffy Sainte-Marie had recorded “The 
Circle Game” and “Song To A Seagull”, witha 
trickleofversions ofherother early works soon 
tobecomeatorrent. 

Shewasalsoadivorcée, an art-school drop-out, 
andthemotherofachild she gaveupforadoption, 
threeturbulentyears having given herenough 
source material tolastalifetime. Her debut record, 
recorded with on-off partner Crosby's help at the 
backend of 1967, and released in March 1968, 
documented only a few fragments ofa story stillin 
flux: afew monthsin New York (Side One, subtitled 
“Icame to the city”) anda few more on the West Coast 
(Side Two: “Out of the city and downto the seaside”). 





Song To A Seagull (or ‘Son To A Seagu’asit 
appeared on original copies, Mitchell’s felt-tip frenzy 
sleeve art being badly mangled at the printers) isa 
quietly audacious debut. The least user-friendly of 
all of her early records (her best-known songs of the 
timewere largely omitted), its spartan production 
jobwas true to Mitchell and Crosby’s determination 
to get these songs downin their purest form, without 
psychedelic curlicues ormom-and-pop-friendly 
string sections. 

“TfI’d recorded a year ago, I would have used lots 
oforchestration,” she told Rolling Stone in May 1968, 
alluding to how the success ofher songs had enabled 
herto call the shots. “No-one would have let me put 
outan acoustic album. They would have said it’s like 
having a whole paintbox and using only brown.” 

“We did get the actual songs down without 
abunchofothercrudonit, and that made me 
happy,” Crosby remembered. “That’s the thing 
I’m proudest of.” 

Crosby’s production job was not uncontroversial, 
though; his quest to capture Mitchell’s voice in all its 
wildseagull swoops picked up plenty of extraneous 
hiss, requiring slightly brutal surgery in the final 
mix. The finished product sounds likeit was 
recorded behind glass, but given Mitchell's 
tendency to view both her songs' subjects and 
herselfhereas slightly baffling museum exhibits, 
thatis oddly fitting. 

“She’s brilliantand tough and opinionated and 
slightly crazy and incredibly talented,” Crosbysaid > 
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ashelookedbackon theirtimetogether, 
hisopinionofMitchell's gifts having 
onlyintensified overtime. *She'sthe 
bestsinger-songwriter that we've had in 
thepast100 years. She'sas good a poet as 
Bob [Dylan], and a way better musician." 

However, while Dylan talkedin 
riddles, Mitchell’s brilliance here hinged 
onclose— often uncomfortably close 
— observation. Song To A Seagullbegins, 
uncompromisingly enough, with the 
forbidding “I Had A King”, a matter-of- 
factaccount ofher divorce from 
sometime singing partner Chuck 
Mitchell. When she left their Detroit 
apartment to head for New Yorkin early 
1967, he reportedly changed the locks, 
adetail that informs the song’s chorus: 
“Tcan’tgo back there any more, you know 
my keys won't fit the door”. However, 
while there isa note ofdistressin 
Mitchell’s voice, andin the upside down 
guitar chords she picks out, thereisa 
quiet determination, too. She does not 
give in to despair, merely boxes the 
emotions up, labels them and quietly 
moveson. 

Marrying Mitchell in hisnative 
Michigan on June 19, 1965 was oneofa 
series of early stumbles (he “carriedme 
offto his country for marriage toosoon”, 
asshe putitin “I Had A King”), the former 
RobertaJoan Anderson having dropped 
out of the Alberta College Of Art after just 
one yeat, 1963-64, to pursue acareerasa 
folk singer —ashocking decision for her 
relatively strait-laced parents. 

She had spenther childhood tracking 
her Royal Canadian Air Force flight 
lieutenant father’s moves from base 
tobase before settling, aged 11, in 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, where her 
father openeda grocery business. Her 
unconventional gift for language had 
first been recognised by her seventh- 
grade English teacher, Mr Kratzman; 
Mitchell credits him for having “taught 
metolove words” on thesleeve of Song 
To A Seagull. 

Equally taken with music, she learned 
ukuleleand then guitar, unconventional 
tunings helping to compensate for 
weaknessin her fingers -a legacy from 
achildhood boutof polio - and went on 
to playin folk clubsin Calgary, and later 
Toronto, after dropping out of college. 

However, her musical career took 
asignificant detour when she fell 
pregnant by boyfriend Brad MacMath, 
giving birth toa daughter, Kelly Dale 
Anderson, in Torontoin spring 1965. 
While she wanted to keep the child — 
apparently marrying Chuck Mitchell 
witha view to creating a stable family 
unit — her daughter was fostered and 
then put up for adoption (astory that 
remained asecret, despite being 
explicitly addressed on Blue’s “Little 
Green" in 1971, until an old college room- 
matesoldittoascandalsheetin 1993). 

Aimingto makethe best ofa bad 
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marriage, the newlyweds paired up 
onstage fora while, but itnever worked 
out, with Mitchell well aware that she 
-andher songs- deserved better. In 
"[HadAKing" shesuggeststhat Chuck 
wasa good dealless groovy than he 
seemed. “Helivesin another time/Ladies 
inginghamstill blush while he sings them 
of wars and wine/ But Iinmy leather and 
lace/Icannever become that kind.” 

The quest fora world that could handle 
herasshe was underpins Song ToA 
Seagull, “Michael From Mountains” the 
next potential partner to catch Mitchell’s 
eyeand ultimately come up short. 

“He wasachild-man; he was always 
showing youhis treasures likea boy,” 
she told the Toronto Daily Star about the 
song’s real-life inspiration. Teasing and 
trepidatious, the song doesits best to 
trap the elusive Michael, not to possess 
him, but toinspect him closer (“Know 
that Iwillknowyou,” Mitchell maintains 
doggedly in the chorus), and while he 
gets away at the end (“You want to know 
all, but hismountains have calledso you 
never do”), amid the excitement of New 
York, thereareso many more exciting 
specimens to be had. 

Underpinned bya spring-heeled 
bassline from Stephen Stills (who was 
recording next door with Buffalo 
Springfield), and Mitchell’s jaunty bar- 
room piano, “Night In The City” captures 
some of that country-mouse sense of 
the metropolis’s infinite possibilities. A 
delirious yodel celebrating alife that can 
never come fast enough (“Mustyou get 
ready soslow?” she asks herself), itisan 
unalloyed joy. 

Themain protagonist in “Marcie” is 
anything but, allowing her best years to 
goto waste as she awaitsa letter ofintent 
froman absentee suitor (“Dust her tables 
with his shirtand wave another day 
goodbye”, Mitchell sings). “Is Marcie 
Joni?” asked Melody Makerin September 
1968. “I suppose so, really,” said 
Mitchell. “Marcieisa real girl, she lives 
in London. Iused her name, because! 
wanteda two-syllable name. But I'm the 
girlinallthesesongs." 

Itends with Marcie vanishing from the 
scene: “Someone heard she bought a one- 
way ticket and went out west again", 
Mitchellsingswith a shrug, and within 
minutes sheis heading the same way. 


A record that seeks 
neither to be liked, or 
pursued, but simply to 
document intensely 
lived experience 
ሯፎ ጨጨ 








The “Icameto the city” side ends with her 
trip to the airportin the company ofthe 
protagonistin “Nathan La Franeer” 

—in herown words: “a New Yorkcab 
driver who really exists, who droveme 
tothe airport one day”. Overan abstract 
acoustic doodle occasionally 
interrupted with an electrified whine, 
Mitchell depicts a man whose emotional 
circuits have been burned out by 
overexposure to humanity (as Mitchell 
sings, he “hated everyone who paid to 
ride and share his commonspace”). 
Mitchell feared the same might happen 
to her. “New Yorkhaslefta big 
impression on me: goodand bad,” she 
told Broadside in February 1968. “It’s 
made mevery paranoid, whichisa thing 
Inever was. I’ve always been sort of 
naiveand completely trusting.” 

However, ifthe laid-back West Coast 
promised a radically different way to be, 
itwasoneMitchell found equally 
problematic. Side two begins with her 
rubbing shoulders with California’s 
newsmug bohemian aristocracyin 
“Sisotowbell Lane” (Sisotowbella 
Mitchell acronym for ‘somehow, in spite 
of troubles, ours will be ever-lasting 
love’). The sun-blasted Renaissance 
Fayre atmosphere may be prelapsarian 
bliss on the surface (“Sweet well water 
and pickling jars”), but the repeated “we” 
highlights the worrying conformity 
beneath the surface. She spots the 
fakery too; the Marie Antoinette country 
folk, and the pop singers desperate 
to pass themselves offas artists; 

“A poet cansing”, she sings, with absent- 
minded malice. Theirascible Crosby, in 
such company, seems ikea romantic 
hero. “The Dawntreader” — which 
Mitchell described at the time as her 
“one really true lovesong” — captures 
the renegade Byrd on the deck ofhis 
yacht. “He stakes allhis silverona 
promise to be free”, Mitchell sings, idly 
pondering their future together “and 
adream of a baby”. Their romantic 
relationship was already dissolving by 
the timeit was recorded, though. 

A fever delirium Gilbert & Sullivan, 
one-woman operetta “The Pirate Of 
Penance” paves the way toSong ToA 
Seagull’s frosty title track, ananguished 
minor-chord tiptoe along the cliffedge 
where Mitchell clocks the follies oflife on 
bothcoasts, and ultimately throws her 
lotin with the birds. 

Finally, “Cactus Tree” — the most 
musicallysimple and yetlyrically radical 
ofallofthese early songs. A gentle but 
purposeful stroll through a series of 
romantic adventures where Mitchell 
leaves a sequence of would-be suitors 
hanging on while “she” — observing 
herself from her usual seagull distance — 
focuses on the challenge of “being free”. 
Crosby and ‘Michael’ get averse each, 
others just a few words (“There’sa 
drummer anda dreamer, and you know 
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there may be more”, Mitchell sings, wrote Crawdaddy’s Paul Williams documentintensely lived experience. 
simultaneously pitying her cast-offs and in mid-1968, butas much as Song To A “Thad to wait along time for people to 
marvelling at her own “fulland hollow” Seagullshows seismic social changes, letme have my own opinions, andit was 
coldness). “She’s not unattainable; I Mitchell is speaking only for herself. hard,” Mitchell told Toronto’s Globe And 
attained her pretty good,” Crosby joked, Notabig seller, itis a record that seeks Mailin May 1968. *ButnowIcantell 
butthe giant cultural leap hereis the neither to be liked, or pursued, or everybody.” Soon enough, the world 
no-regrets separation ofsex and even understood, but simply to would listen. © 


commitment. Twice shy, conventional 


monogamy seems horrifying (“She fears 
that onewillaskher for eternity”), and TRACKMARKS SONG TO A SEAGULL 
the “Cactus Tree” Mitchell is quietly 





amazed that any lover would want more IHad A King The Dawntreader Hollywood, California 2 
ofher than sheis prepared to give. “She Michael From Mountains The iidem ot nee E 
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doesn’t feel that Joni speaks for her,” 
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CLOUDS 





01 MAY 1963 





"Ageing children, lamone...” Songs of innocence 
andexperience, intertwined. 
BY WYNDHAM WALLACE 
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Y the time Joni Mitchell released Clouds, in 
May 1969, the track whose chorus gave the 
album its name — “Both Sides, Now" - had 
already been recorded by morethana 
dozen other artists, with further renditions 
onthe horizon. Its ubiquity was understandable: not 
onlyisitaremarkablesong but, as Mitchell revealed on 
March 12, 1967, inan interview for Gene Shay’s Folklore 
Program, “I’ve been driving everybody crazy by 
playing it twice and three times a night.” She’d only 
written it “a few days earlier”, she added, but within 
months Judy Collins had cuta version for her 
Wildflowers album, which, released asasinglea year 
later, took the song into the American Top 10. Frank 
Sinatra adopted it too, and Camelot star Robert Goulet, 
while Claudine Longet and Marie Laforét delivered 
French interpretations. Even Leonard Nimoy 
took an affectionate, iffaltering, crack at it for 1968's 
The Way I Feel, and its allure has apparently never 
waned. Including Dexys’ cover last year, Mitchell’s 
website currently states that it's been recorded an 
astonishing 1,141times. A standard before Mitchell 
even putit to tape herself, *Both Sides, Now" is, one 
mightargue, indestructible. 

Thesong, she told Gene Shay during that Folklore 
Programinterview, was inspired by — and written 
before she even finished reading — Saul Bellow’s 
Henderson The Rain King. “There’s alinein it that I 
especially got hung up on,” she confided, “that was 
about when he [Henderson] was flying to Africaand 
searching for something. He said thatinanage when 





people could look upand downatclouds, they 
shouldn’tbe afraid to die. And sol got thisidea: ‘from 
bothsidesnow’.” It’sanidea that, broadly speaking, 
she applied tothe albumasa whole. Almostall of 
Clouds’ 10 tracks are distinguished by Mitchell’s ability 
to perceive things from more than one perspective, and 
thissense of equilibrium, conspicuous in both her 
serenity and lyrical poise, is vital to the album’s 
enduring appeal. 

It’s unsurprising that critics have often alluded 
to Mitchell’s offerings as songs of innocence and 
experience. Unlike William Blake, however, Mitchell 
seems unable to separate these two mindsets. Twenty- 
five when the album was released, she appears both 
naive and world-weary; forced, on “I Don’t Know 
Where! Stand”, toacknowledge the complexities and 
doubts new love brings while celebrating its dopamine- 
fuelled rush. “Pickedup apenciland wrote ‘Iloveyou’in 
my finesthand”, shesings, “Wanted to sendit, but Idon’t 
knowwhereI stand”. Like the “varnished weedsin 
window jars” and “roses dipped in sealing wax” that she 
describes on the meditative, minor-key “Tin Angel”, 
she’s frozenina state of youthful purity. Unlike them, 
though, she’s susceptible toa wisdom that grows with 
age. In fact, she even spells this out towards the end of 
the album: “Songs to ageing children come/Ageing 
children, lamone”. 

Clouds articulates the dizzying confusion that 
accompanies the onset of adulthood, when you’re 
expected to shoulder responsibilities, but are still 
coming toterms with youridentity.Mitchellhad > 


Clouds 
Joni michel 








It's hard to pinpoint 
onesingle quality that 
makes it so impressive. 

Its content perfectly 

matches its delivery 
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been forced to grow up fast in the years 
since she’d lefthomein 1965, swapping 
cities — including Toronto, Detroit and New 
York - and partnersuntil, in 1967, at the 
behest of her new lover, David Crosby, she 
reached Los Angeles, where the Toronto 
department store in which she’d once 
worked was swiftly forgotten. Clouds 

is consequently saturated — in bothits 
themes and the moods conjured up by 

its artful, unanticipated chord changes 

- withavigorousidealism anda grounding 
realism. She'd comealong wayina 
relatively short time from her hometown 
of Saskatoon. 

Clouds, however, reveals little of this 
frantic activity. Partially this is because 
some ofits songs were long establishedin 
her catalogue, ifunrecorded by Mitchell: 
besides “Both Sides, Now”’s multiple 
incarnations, “Chelsea Morning” had 
already been covered by both Jennifer 
Warnes and Dave Van Ronk, and “I Don’t 
Know Where] Stand” and “Chelsea 
Morning” were included on Fairport 
Convention’s 1968 self-titled debut after 
Joe Boyd passed them demos. The latter, 
furthermore, referred back to 1967 and 
Mitchell’s New York bedroom’s “yellow 
curtains”, its “crimson crystal beads”, and 
the rainbow projected on the wall through 
stained glass salvaged years earlier from 
ahome for unwed mothers. But, more 
importantly, Mitchell’s composure lies at 
thealbum’s very heart: these songs are 
intricately constructed, full ofcarefully 
considered observations and confessions, 
and accompanied almost exclusively by 
only asingle acoustic guitar, with any 
occasional overdubs largely restricted to 
Mitchell’s additional harmonies. Whatever 
upheavals she’s encountered are 
downplayed. Sidestepping dramain 
favour ofsubtle revelations, Cloudsis 
instead asself-assured asitis candid, 
ascalmlycynicalas itis sentimental. 

Ithad taken awhile for Mitchell’s 
approach to lift her above the scrum of folk 
singers whose recent omnipresence had 
initially handicapped her search fora deal. 
Even after manager Elliot Roberts had 
solved this problem with a Reprise Records 
contract, Mitchell had to battle prevailing 
attitudes in order to overcome the “girl 
singer” tag. In the summer 0f1968, 
Crawdaddy's Paul Williams - even though 
hewasostensibly praising Song To A 
Seagull — patronisingly asserted that, 
*Young women thinkand speakona fairly 
simple level, but feel on a deeply complex 
one,” before asking, “Have you ever 
noticed how much moreimportantis the 
sound ofa woman’s voice than what she 
says withit?” 

Mitchell, however, contradicted this, 
overcoming prejudices by pairing the 
fluidity ofher voice with the ingenious 
expression of knotted emotions. “Iwas 
really a folksinger up until 1965,” she 
told Barney Hoskyns, “but onceI crossed 
the border, began to write. Mysongs 
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“Asuperb 
secondalbum 
fromoneof 
America's 
bestsinger- 
songwriters... 
Allshehas 
writtenisofa 
highly personal 
naturedealing 
withtangible 
situationsand 
reflectingher 
reactions to 
them... Joni 
Mitchellisa 
greattalent 
andthis album 
more than 
confirmsit." 





began tobe, like, playlets or soliloquies. 
My voice even changed —I nolonger was 
imitative ofthe folk style, really. Iwas just 
agirl witha guitar that madeitlook that 
way.” Untrained aseitherasingeror 
guitarist, Mitchellassimilated influences 
from beyond the genre — her work’s 
suitability for stylistically varied 
interpretations confirms this -andher 
lyrics, though full of colourful imagery 
like “Crickets call, courting their ladies 
instar-dappled green” (“IDon’t Know 
Where! Stand”), transcended and 
sometimes even subverted contemporary 
hippie tendencies. 

“Tin Angel”, the album’s opening track 
-also covered, alongside “Urge For Going” 
(afuture B-side to “You Turn Me On, I’m 
ARadio”), by Tom Rush for the previous 
year’s The Circle Game (itselfa Mitchell 
composition that would later surface on 
Ladies Of The Canyon) - swiftly establishes 
thistechnique. Beginning with a gently 
plucked guitar line and rippling chords, 
Mitchell goes on, elegiacally, tolist 
“reflections of love’s memories”: “Tarnished 
beads on tapestries”, “Valentines andmaple 
leaves/ Tucked into a paperback”. But her 
joyin finding “someone to love today” is 
carefully undermined: “Dark with darker 
moods is he/Not a golden prince who’s come/ 
Through columbines and wizardry/To talk of 
castles in the sun”. Similarly, “Both Sides, 
Now”’s memorable sketches of the skies 
above her — “Rows and flows of angel hair/ 
Andice-cream castles inthe air” —aresoon 
transformed into something more 
negative: “Butnow they only block thesun/ 
They rainand snow on everyone". 

On “IDon’t Know Where! Stand”, 
too, she appears tomockher romantic 
inclinations, contrasting the naive 
pleasures ofa “sunny day, braiding wild 
flowers andleaves in my hair" with a more 
sceptical acceptance of reality: “Feeling 
too foolishand strange to say the words that 
Ihadplanned/Iguess it’s too early”. Indeed, 
while Clouds overflows with references to 
pleasures traditionally — condescendingly 
- thought ofas feminine, they're partofa 
moresophisticated picture that relishes 
earthy, sensual desires and is tolerant of 
betrayals. This wasn’t entirely new for 
Mitchell, as Song To A Seagullattests, 
but throughout Clouds, she extends 
this privilege even further, treating her 
listener as aconfidante, inviting empathy 


Mitchell pairs the 
fluidity of her voice 
with the ingenious 

expression of 
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while discreetly draping a poetic veil over 
the minutiae. 

Twosongsin particularaddress alove 
affair with aman whose identity was later 
confirmed by Judy Collins in her 2011 
autobiography, Sweet Judy Blue Eyes. “Joni 
wrote ‘That Song About The Midway’ about 
Leonard (Cohen),” she revealed, “orsoshe 
says. Sounds right: the festival, the guy, the 
jewelin the ear.” Mitchell had met Cohen at 
the 1967 Newport Folk Festival, and henot 
only madeasignificantimpression, but 
also provoked one ofher most notable 
similes: “You stood out like arubyina black 
man’s ear”. The relationship was short- 
lived, possibly because, as Mitchell hints, 
Cohen proved to be less than faithful: 
“Youwere betting onsome lover/You were 
shaking up the dice/And I thought Isaw you 
cheating once or twice”. “The Gallery”, too, 
appears inspired by Cohen’s infidelity, a 
suggestion given further credence by both 
the Cohen-esque language employed by 
her protagonist — “Lady, please love me 
now, Iam dead” — and her introduction to 
thesong during a1970 BBCIn Concert 
performance: “Artists are connoisseurs of 
beauty, and Ialways like to say that thisis 
asong about aman whospenta lot oftime 
riding around ‘connoisseuring’ all those 
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beauties.” As she told Cameron Crowein 
1979, "Ihaveatendency to confront my 
relationships much moreoften than people 
would care." What's most striking about 
both songs, however, ishow graceful 
hervoiceremains, even when, in *The 
Gallery", shesweetly but mischievously 
divulges how “Isee thatnowit’s Josephine/ 
Whocannot be without you”. Tenderness, 
in fact, permeates Clouds, whether she’s 
exploring her newfound lower register on 
the contemplative but quietly optimistic 
“Tin Angel”, or hitting her highest notes 

at the end of “Roses Blue”, in which she 
slowly, expertly, unfurls atale ofa woman 
who’s allowed her obsession with the 
occult to destroy friendships. It’s there, as 
well, on “Songs To Aging Children Come”, 
inwhichshetrills and coos like asongbird, 
andinher playing, too, the strings ofher 
guitars often seemingly caressed rather 
thanstrummed. 

On “Chelsea Morning”, she even spurns 
its lower notes, emphasising the lyrics’ 
carefree, hopeful sentiment, while, on 
“The Fiddle And The Drum”, she puts her 
instrument down altogether, forcing us to 
focus entirely onits forlorn melody anda 
bold, reasoned message of peace. “Johnny, 
my dear friend”, sheasks, “What time is 


this/ To trade the handshake for the fist?” 
before she extends similar queries to 
Americaasawhole. Tosome, its sacrifice of 
the transparently personal for the bluntly 
political madeit less effective than the 
songsthatsurroundedit. Geoffrey Cannon, 
writingin The Guardianin June1969, 
declared that “‘The Fiddle And The Drum’ 
is her only failure, becauseits metaphors 
don’t have her living in them.” But such 
criticism was to overlook the affection 
expressed forits protagonist —and, by 
extension, the US —in lines like “We can 
remember/Allthe good things you are". It 
alsoneglected to acknowledge that its 
sentiment, sadly, might remain pertinent 
even today. 

Intheend, it’s hard to pinpoint one single 
quality that makes Clouds so impressive. 
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"BothSides, Now": 
liveon TheMamaCass 
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Itscontent perfectly matches its delivery, 
the delight oflanguage employed with 
such precision ideally suited to music even 
morelively. It earned Mitchell a 1970 
Grammyfor Best Folk Performance, but 
thatwasa backhanded compliment: 
Clouds' reach extended far beyond any 
specialist category. It confirmed Mitchell 
notonlyasa writer ofunusually versatile 
songs open to endless reinvention — her 
website documents a total of 1,378 
recordings of Clouds’ tracks by other 
artists — butas a performer of exquisite 
sensitivity able to shed lighton our 
passions and doubts. Like the sun that 
dappled her apartment walls on that 
famed Chelsea morning, its music 
“noured in like butterscotch/And stuck 
toallmysenses”.O 


10 
LS,9 9 Sí 
Personnel: 
Label: 
Recorded at: 


Produced by: 


Highest chart position: 
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Cosmic consciousness, pop songs of ecological doom, and 
aprivate life examinedin public. Fame beckons... 
BYGRAEME THOMSON 
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ONI Mitchell’s third album overflows with 

remarkableimages — “The thirty-third floor 

inthe air”; “Withyour father’s gunalone”; 

“The face of the conquered moon” — but one 

looms over all the others. Itis the linein 
“Woodstock” that describes jet bombers “turning 
into butterflies above our nation”. Rarely has both 
the terror and the idealism of the late 1960s been so 
powerfully wrought, the competing forces of the 
timesso perfectly evoked. The image spoke to 
anation anda generation, butitalso holdsa 
metaphorical significance for the 26-year-old woman 
whowroteand sang it. Ladies Of The Canyonis the 
sound of Mitchell cracking out ofherchrysalis and 
starting tosoar. 


With Clouds, Mitchell had forged a productive niche. 


She was bynowarising star, firm friends with James 
Taylor, Carole King and the rest of that golden set 
forever associated with boom time in laid-back Laurel 
Canyon. She could easily have followed many of her 
contemporaries in pursuing that distinctive sound 
and sensibility for the foreseeable future. Instead, she 
was gripped bya restless urge to change and move 
forward. She talked about wanting her records to 
become more complex, more sophisticated, for them 
todraw froma wider palette of colours. Implicitin 
this was aclear desire to let the music, rather than just 
her voice and her words, carrya greater weight of 
meaning. She was not content to allow her work to be 
merely pretty or simply clever. Ithad to have guts, too. 
Ladies Of The Canyonis, mostly, therecord on 





which Mitchell delivers on all of those ambitions, 
although insome waysitremainsa transitional 
album. While more decorated than Clouds, it is still 
relatively sparse — half the tracks feature just 
Mitchell’s voice with her ownsolo instrumental 
accompaniment. Strings, additional vocals and 
hornsare subtly deployed, butasaroughruleof 
thumb, it’s whenever she chooses the pianoas her 
primary conduit of expression that things start to get 
reallyinteresting. The way her voice colludes with the 
instrument brings out astonishing new tonal shades, 
whileher increased proficiency offers notjustan 
increased range oftextures, buta new way into her 
music. Onsongssuchas *Willy", herlove-struck 
hymntoGraham Nash, the music follows the whims 
oftheheart. Itebbsand flows, with its own internal 
logic, unbound by any formalstructure, her 
accompaniment subtly changing with each newline. 
On “For Free”, the rippling piano captures the 
wistfulness ofa song which contrasts the experiences 
ofasuccessful professional musician who “plays for 
fortunes”, and the “one-man band by the quick lunch 
stand”, busking on the street corner purely for the 
love ofit. It’s agentlesong of disquiet, dispatched 
from the cusp of fame, half-observed, half- 
experienced, posing the question: what happens to 
thesoul when your passion becomes a commercial 
transaction? Mitchell had plenty ofreasons to ponder 
such matters following the release of Ladies Of The 
Canyon, as it dominated FM radio throughout the 
remainder of 1970, and quickly went gold. Her > 
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responsewasto takea prolonged breakto 
considerheroptions. The melodyisrich 
and beautiful, the contours teased out by 
acello buried lowinthe mix, andthe 
free-spirited horn that appears on the 
coda, anauteur touch echoing the sound 
ofthe street musicianin thesong, andan 
early signpost towards her coming 
infatuation withjazz. 

Amuch more profound sense of 
materialistic disgust hangs over “The 
Arrangement”, which feels likea direct 
forerunnerof Blueinits mood ofelegant 
desolation. It'sataleofemptiness and 
unfulfilled promise, thecatalogue of 
consumeristtrinkets no match for some 
interminable void: “A credit card/ 
Swimming poolin the backyard... racing 
cars, whiskey bars/No-one really cares 
who you are”. Her voice swoops from 
soprano to husky whisper, repeating a 
central refrain — “You could have been 
more than aname on the door” —which 
enforces the sense ofan impending 
existential reckoning. 

Itis one oftwotracks on Ladies Of The 
Canyon that point directly towards the 
future. The other is “Rainy Night House”, 
which shares its pervasive sense of 
unease. It’s an intricately detailed 
memory ofa night spentin the family 
home ofaman born into wealth, who 
desires torenounce his privilegesin 
the quest for some greater meaning. 
Indicative of Mitchell’s newfound ability 
toachievealotwithjusta little extra 
production flair, it’s a brilliantly arranged 
piece: a lowering cello weaves its way 
through the piano, while the vocal 
flourish that follows the line about “the 
upstairs choir” — as wellas the hair-raising 
keening sound that brings the song toa 
close - aremasterly touches. 

Here, the confessional side of her 
writing, soon to fully bloom on Blue, starts 
tobecomea public drama. Already critics 
and listeners were beginning to speculate 
about the personalities involved. Atthe 
time, Mitchell was going out with Graham 
Nash, arelationship that would prove 
mutually productive. In “Conversation”, 
Mitchell is the other woman ina three- 
ringed romantic circus involving a 
musician (perhapsitis Nash; perhaps 
not). She recalls their idyllicstolen 
moments — “I bring him apples and 
cheeses, he brings me songs to play” 
—while casting barbs at her rival who 
"speaks insorry sentences... and only 
brings himoutto show her friends". The 
songbouncesalongonalively, open- 
hearted rhythm-guitarfigure and her 
stunning vibrato, creating an outer 
brightness that belies aninner darkness. 
The faux-naif “doo-doo-do”s, fluttering 
saxophone and flute that appear at the 
endare applied witha kind of exuberant 
innocence. Thereisajoyin hearing 
Mitchell beginningto explore how these 
particular colours should be painted into 
hermusic. 
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CRITICS 
VERDICT 


"Istilldon't 
know what 
gives Joni 
thathaunting 
quality. The 
words of the 
songsare 
reproducedin 
Jonisscripton 
thesleeve,and 
thoseonside 
onearerather 
trivial. Yetthe 
songsseemto 
takeonmore 
significance 
whenshe 
singsthem." 
ERIC WINTER, 
NME, AUGUST 
15,1970 





“Willy” is definitely forand about Nash 
(his middle nameis William), “my child... 
my father”. Another undulating piano 
piece, perfectly formed, it’s alovelysong 
ofromantic rapture and regret. “feel like 
I'mjust being born", she sings, andshe 
soundsit. Bythesummer’s end, the 
relationship would be over, although 
muchaffection remained on both sides, 
and Nash would continue to infiltrate 
hersongwriting. 

There are times when Ladies Of The 
Canyon goes so deep it becomes almost 
daunting to follow. The mysterious “Blue 
Boy” is asad, strangeand highlystylised 
tale oftheimpossibility oflove, while 
“The Priest” isdense withaheavy 
symbolism. Mitchell picks outaJohn 
Fahey-like acoustic blues figure in a minor 
key, and there are echoes too of the early 
work ofanother former lover, Leonard 
Cohen, in thesong’s druggy undertow 
andits thick waves ofimagery. 

After all that introspection, Mitchell tilts 
her head back to gaze at the wider world. 
“Big Yellow Taxi” might takeits title from 
the means oftransportation preferred by 
adeparting lover, butits concernsare 
weighted more towards the universal 
than thepersonal. Written followinga 
dispiriting visit to Hawaii in November 
1969, its message ofecological doomis 
simple — “They paved paradise, put up a 
parking lot” — and the medium irresistibly 
direct. Driven by the same fantastic 
rhythm-guitar sound as “Conversation”, 
as bigand wideasa Cadillac, “Big Yellow 
Taxi” lends Ladies Of The Canyona 
welcome shotoflevity. Running to barely 
two minutes, it’s offhand in the best 
possible sense. With its silly octave leap 
and self-conscious laugh, zinging 
harmonies and pop melody, it gave 
Mitchell her first hit single as a performer, 
reaching No11inthe UKand No67in 
the US. 

“Woodstock”, on the other hand, 
expands Mitchell’s earthly concerns 
tothe level of collective cosmic 
consciousness. Inspired by the vast 
gathering of humanity that descended 
on Max Yasgur’s farm in mid-August 1969 
fora festival she neither performed at nor 
attended, butinstead watched on 
television from her hotel room, Mitchell 
unleashed aseries oflines andimages 
as unforgettable as those in Bob Dylan’s 


Here, the confessional 
side of her writing, 
soon to fully bloom on 
Blue, starts to become 
a public drama 
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“A Hard Rain’s A-Gonna Fall”. Withits 
references to the “garden” of Eden, to 
“achildof God”, andamass of people 
“halfamillionstrong” embarking ona 
pilgrimage, “Woodstock” offers the 
possibility ofareclaimed paradise where 
“we are stardust, we are golden”. Perhaps 
onlysomeone who wasn’t stuckin that 
very earthbound mass of muddy 
humanity could have brought such 
gravitas and generosity to the concept 
underpinning the song. Mitchell’s great 
achievement hereisto make itsound 
awe-inspiring rather than ridiculous. 

The stinging blues-rock version of 
“Woodstock”, recorded by CSNY for Déjà 
Vuand released as asingle at the same 
timeas Ladies Of The Canyon came 
out, was pitched directlyasa rousing 
generationalanthem. Mitchell turns 
herown composition into something 
less celebratory, more elegiac. Picked 
out with thick, sticky notes on the electric 
piano, it dispenses with the optimism of 
CSNY’s cover in favour ofa slow-burning 
hymn, setting a glimpse of bliss against 
the churning nature of the times. 
Mitchell’s voice is stripped ofany 
coffee-shop folk sweetness, preferring 
instead an uninhibited soulfulness, 
mostaffecting during thescatting at the 
song’s conclusion. 

While Mitchell spends most ofher time 
on Ladies Of The Canyon casting aline 
into deep, dark waters, a handful of tracks 
are content to paddlein more familiar 
streams. Revisiting the upstanding 
folk ofher previous work, “Morning 
Morgantown” is almost indecently pretty, 
astorybook portrait of idealised small- 
town life. Allbright smiles, “coloured 
rings” and “tea and lemonade”, it’s not 
quite the sole occasion on which the 
album veers towards tweeness. Already 
recorded by Buffy Sainte-Marieand Tom 
Rush, “The Circle Game” traces the cycle 
oflife, asayoung boy becomes aman. 
Timeisa carousel of “painted ponies”, 
and the world promises “dragonflies”, 
“cartwheels” and “falling stars”. “The 
Circle Game” provides thealbum witha 
satisfyingly upbeat singalong ending, 
butits well-ordered craft and sweetness 
have morein common with whathas 
come before than whatlies ahead. 

Likewise, the rather prim title track 
finds Mitchell at her most austere and her 
voice at its most bell-like, as though in 
conscious imitation ofJoan Baez. 
Introducing us to the titular ladies of 
Laurel Canyon - Trina, Annieand 
Estrella - shecelebratesa wellspring 
offemalecreativity that manifests itself 
inavariety offorms. Whether making 
clothes, baking brownies, singing songs 
orrearing catsand children, they areall 
“pouring sunshine down the canyon”. 
It’sa well-meaning portrait ofsisterhood 
and arty Los Angeles life that —ifit 
didn'talready — would soon soundlike 
aparody. 


Joniin1970:stillsou g 
sunny anduncomplicated, 
butnotforlong 


Such moments of prettiness risk 
appearing rather tame next tothe riches 
on offer elsewhere on one of Mitchell’s 
landmark albums, but the contrast 
between the lightand the shade 
ultimately makes for a beautifully 
rounded record. And in any case, 
thesesugary songs provideus with a kind 
of farewell. She would rarely, if ever, 
sound so relatively uncomplicated, so 
sunny, again.O 
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<. 
“Twant my music 


to get more 
sophisticated” 


1970: Joni Mitchell arrives in 
London to play the Royal Festival 
Hall, with a clutch of new songs 
andambitious plans for where her 
music might go next. Then, nine 
months later, she comes back to 
explain herselfto Melody Maker's 
MICHAEL WATTS. “IfT have any 
personal philosophy,” she reveals, 
“itis that I like the truth.” 
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CANADIAN folksinger Joni 
Mitchell this week denied 
rumours that she would be 
retiring after her Royal Festival 
Hallconcert on January 17. 

ï But Joni, whocanscarcely 

= bedescribedasafolk singer 

? anymoreand hasnocurrent 
connections with Canada 
either, willbea good deal more 
withdrawn in the future. 

She flew to London from Los Angeles last week 
and, ata Warner Reprise reception, she told Melody 
Maker: “It’s true I’ve postponed all bookings 
indefinitely, but that’s just to catch my breath. 
Ireally need to get some new material together, 
and Ialsowantto learn to play more instruments, 
and find time to dosome painting.” 

So Joni, far from taking things easy, is going to 
have her time cut outin thenext few months. She 
madeit quite apparent that she is going througha 
transitional stage in her career, expressing herself 
through a wider range of media, but at the same 
time delving deeper into her own distinctive 
musical bag. 

“Tve gota hardcore offans who follow me around 
from one concert to another, and it’s for them I feel 
Iought to produce some newsongs. I come from 
Saskatoon, Canada originally, andT'll probably 
moveback there, butat this point in my lifeI would 
rather livein Los Angeles asit’s rightin themiddle 
ofchange, and therefore far more stimulating. 
Therearea lot ofartistsin LA at the moment, and 
the exchange between artists is tremendous.” 

Joni tooka trip back to her previous two visits to 
England. The first she remembers specifically as 
her first taste of English folk clubs, and the second 
for her appearance at the Festival Of Contemporary 
Song in September 1968, with Al Stewart, Jackson 
CFrankand The Johnstons. Itwas this concert that 
really established heras a major artistin Britain, 
and sheisstill more than enthusiastic about that 
concert. “I’d sure like to meet The Johnstons again 
whileI'm here," she added. 

Butsongssuchas “Chelsea Morning”, “Marcie” 
and “Both Sides, Now”, which acted as her 
springboard, havenow made way for slightly 





uL GRE 
Jonesonhis 
eponymousITV 
show, aired 
January 1970 











more complex numbers, perhaps brought about 
bythechange ofenvironment. 

“Iwant my music to get more involved and 
more sophisticated. Right now!’m learning 
howto play alotofnewinstruments. In thelast 
monthTI've managed to writethree new songs, 
includinga couple of Christmas songs. l'vealso 
written asong forafilmscorethathasn'tbeen 
used, and ‘Woodstock’, whichis the next Crosby, 
Stills, Nash & Young single.” 

Joni emphasised that she will not be playing any 
folk clubs while in Britain. She will make only one 
concert appearance, and will be tele-recording 


aguestspoton Tom Jones’ show [This Is Tom Jones]. 


“Tshall then take a couple of weeks’ holidayin 
Britain before returning. I wantto get outinto the 
country and, in particular, to Scotland.” 

Country and city life both play prominent but 
entirely different roles in Joni Mitchell’s life. And 
itis the latter thatis currently influencing her 
writing. “I’vea feeling that Americamay suddenly 
get very strange. In Los Angeles the airis very bad, 
andit’s not good to breathe city air all the time. But 
it’s notjust this environment thatinfluences me. 
Any kind of music that moves mein any way has 
someeffect on my writing." 

Joniismorethan enthusiastic about her next 
album, whichis almost completed. A couple 
oftunes she has written, she picks out for 
special attention: “They Paved Paradise And 
Put UpA Parking Lot” [sic] and “He Played Real 
Good For Free”, the latter being abouta 
sidewalk musician. 


JONI MITCHELL must love 
England tothesame extent 
that England loves Joni 

* Mitchell. This fact wasimplicit 
throughout the whole of 

her two-hour concertat the 
Royal Festival Hallon 
Saturday. The walls were still 
shaking 10 minutes after Joni 
had taken hersecond encore. 
Such was the greed and expectation that hardlya 
person had left the hall which she finally returned 
to fora farewell acknowledgement, and the 
audience rose en masse. 

With great warmth and presence, the 
Canadian songstress appeared for the 
first setin along red dress, her voice 
soaring and plummeting over that 
aggressive and characteristically 
open-tuned guitar. After three numbers, 
Jonimoved tothe piano and captured 

the audience completely by the nature 
of “He Played Real Good For Free”, a 
recent composition, which reflects her 
environmental change. She closeda 
well-balanced first-half repertoire with 
the famous “Both Sides, Now”. 
NextJoniappearedin blueand 
embarked on amuch longerset which 
included “The Gallery”, “Marcie” and 

“Michael From Mountains”, and with 

eachsong she drew the audience 

further into her. An outstanding 

Richard Farina-stylerock number, 

“They Paved Paradise And Put Up 

A Parking Lot" [Big Yellow Taxi"], and 

thenext Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young 


MELODY MAKER 
7111111370 











single, “Woodstock”, prefaced the finale which 
wasaneventin itself— Dino Valente’s great song 
about brotherhood. JEREMY GILBERT 


SCENE ina television studio: 
girlinalong pink shift, which 
catches ather ankles when she 
walks, picks hesitantly at a few 


Her manager, looking likea 
thinner, less ebullient version 
of Dave Crosby, brings hera 
drink, and she tells the audience sitting out there in 
the darkness of the television theatre that she must 
have picked upacoldin London, shealways gets 
colds when sheisin England; does everybody get 
colds when they go to America? Gives anervous 
little giggle. 

She resumes the song, unfolds it carefully like 
alove letter written on finest paper, pouring out 
itslines witha peculiar little sobin her voice, asif 
she cannot bear to let the words slip away. And they 
are deep, genuine words, about the lover who, 
“when heis gone, the bed’s too big and the pan’s too 
wide”, which saysit all so simply yet so fully. 

Stillin the samelowkey, she moves into the 
lyrics of “Woodstock” and the line about the 
“bombers inthe sky turning into butterflies above 
thenation”, whichis tremendousimagery, and 
then “Willy”: “Heis my child, heis my father/Iwould 
behis lady allmy life”. No other contemporary 
songwriter could compose lyrics the equal of 
these in tenderness and innocence, a sweet 
combination. She plucks ata couple of tunes ona 
dulcimer, which she has only been playing since 
February, and then picks up her guitar to sing “Big 
Yellow Taxi", which gets great applause, of course, 
asdoes asong from Clouds. Shefalters a bit on it, 
and cannot quite reach the pitch at times, but itis 
the final numberand shehas madeitthrough all 
right. Short pause while she stands timidly in the 
centre of the stage, looking vulnerable and dreamy, 
then fade-out. 

Cut tothe dressing room, anda typical dressing 
room scene, witha few friends, one or two press, 
alotofrecord company representatives, and the 
usual well-known visitor. Inappearance, she 
seems rather severe in an attractive sort of way 
with her fine blonde hair scraped back from her 
tanned face, which has large bones around the 
cheeks and forehead, anda wide, generous mouth. 
It’sapleasant, open face that sits on top ofa body 
whoseseeming fragility inspires a feeling of 
instinctive protectiveness. 


"Iwouldbe 
hislady": with 
then-boyfriend 


GrahamNashat 
theBigSurFolk 
Festivalatthe 
Esaleninstitute, 
September 1969 


Joni Mitchell is not her real name. At Fort McCloud 
in Alberta, Canada, sheis known as Roberta Joan 
Anderson, butin 1965 she got married to one Chuck 
Mitchell, a marriage dissolved about12 months 
later. Her firstalbum, Song To A Seagull, reflects 
thesadness of this marital split, and, indeed, the 
motions that haveinspired many ofher songs are 
always tangible, beating like veins near the surface 
ofher work. 

“Willy”, forinstance, refers to her association 
with Graham Nash, nowended, while the impetus 
for writing “For Free” came from aclarinettist she 
saw playing ona London street — “Nobody stopped 
to hear him, though he played so sweet and high”, 
one line goes wistfully. 

“Thereisacertain amount of mylifein allmy 
songs,” she told me softly. “They are honest and 
personal, and based on truth, but exercisea 
writer’s licence to change details. Honestyis 
important to me. IfI have any personal philosophy 
itis that like the truth. [like tobe straight with 
people and them with me. Butitis not easy todo 
this all the time, especially in this business where 
thereisso much falsity.” 

Her first album was not released until late 1968, 
but she had been singing for five years then in clubs 
and bars, while hername wasattracting public 
attention through other artists’ interpretations of 
her songs: Judy Collins’ version of “Both Sides, 
Now” is probably the best example. 

Morerecently, too, Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young 
cut theirinterpretation ofher lovely, floating song 
“Woodstock”, whipping it upin the processinto 
something fierce and pounding, farremoved 
from the original in tone and execution. “Iliked 
their performance, too, inits way,” she said. 

“They were seeing Woodstock from the point of 
view of the performers, while my version is 
concerned with the spirit of the festival. Inever 





didactually getto Woodstock itself, you see, 
because the traffic jams to the site were nine miles 
long, soIsatin my New York hotel room and sawit 
ontelevision." 

Ifanyone has helped her, though, in popularising 
her work it has been the cowboy rock’n’roll singer 
Tom Rush, who, she said, had got her to leave 
Michigan, where she was doing the round of folk 
clubs, and securing hera gig at the Gaslight in New 
York. This was nota total success, but Rush put out 
aversion ofher “Urge For Going” after ithad been 


“I never did get to 
Woodstock: the 
traffic jams were 
nine miles long” 


turned down by Judy Collins, and this becamea 
favourite on the club circuits, opening doors for her 
in consequence. “Yes, he was the first to help. Until 
he played that and ‘The Circle Game’, nobody really 
wanted to know; they would time me when! went 
onasan opening act, soyoucan see that Ihave had 
towork my way up. It has all been very gradual. 
Tom helped meas wellin that period, becauseI was 
unsure about my writing, and didn’t thinkitwas 
very good. But there have been a lot of people who 
have been good to me.” 

Countamong these David Crosby, who produced 
her firstalbum. He has given her lots ofhints on 





recording techniques, she says, and has captured 
inthestudio her stage presence: “he helped to keep 
the musicsimpleand basic”. 

“No-one paid muchattention to folk music three 
years ago,” she remarked quietly, “and the record 
companies wanted to change my music, soIhad to 
waituntilIwasina position sothatI could play as 
Iwanted." TheJudy Collins album Wild Flowers, 
which included some Mitchell compositions, 
allowed her to bargain, and the subsequent albums 
have been made completely under her direction, 
even down tothesleeves. 

Allofthe album covers she has painted herself, 
from the rather plain but expressively poignant 
self-portrait on Clouds to the stark simplicity of the 
sketch on Ladies Of The Canyon. Butitis thesongs 
within the covers that areimportant, and they are 
tender and sensitive and as sparein construction 
as the line-drawings on the sleeves. 

Her great quality is her spirit of humanity: the 
compassion for the solitary clarinettist on the 
street corner, theunalloyed romanticism of 
“Willy”, or the comradely feelings for the half 
million gathered at Woodstock. 

Atthesametimeas being deeply emotional, 
though, they manage to avoid the clingings of 
nostalgia; her work shows nosigns of being mushy. 
Rather, itis built ofsturdy bones, and in “Big Yellow 
Taxi”, for instance, shows humour, assheherself 
does (“Clean linen and funkis myidea ofa good 
life,” she told me with alaugh.). 

Forthose who sawher on the Isle Of Wight or who 
willbe able tosee the TV programme on BBC2, it 
was a brief glimpse ofan artist who bids fair tohave 
thesameimpactin the’7os on the popular musical 
consciousness that Dylan and Baez hadin the'60s. 
For thosewho miss her, you don'tknow what you 
gottillit’s gone. © 
MICHAEL WATTS 
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22 JUNE 1971 





Amasterpiece made out of restless travel and doomed 
love affairs. "Looking for something, what canit be?" 
BYROBHUGHES 
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OMMERCIAL success didn'tsiteasy with 
JoniMitchell. Clouds had gone gold and 
brought with italevelofpopular appeal 
thattookaway someofher everyday 
liberties. Having finished Ladies Of The 
Canyonin February 1970, she vowed to takea year off, 
ostensibly to recharge her jaded batteries, but also 
to escape what she felt was an increasing sense of 
claustrophobia. “Iwas being isolated, starting to feel 
likeabirdina gilded cage,” she explained to Rolling 
Stone's Larry LeBlanc. "A certain amount ofsuccess 
cuts you offin alot of ways. Youcan’t move freely. [like 
tolive, be on the streets, tobeina crowd...” 

Inmany ways, it signalled the start of Mitchell’s 
conflicted relationship between art and celebrity. 
Now thatthe “black limousine” and “velvet curtain 
calls” of “For Free” had narrowed into the reality 
ofher own life, she needed to regain her peripheral 
vision, restore a degree of clarity. Mitchell came to 
despise showbusiness, declaring fame “aseries of 
misunderstandings surrounding aname”. Not for 
nothing did David Geffen once tell her: “You’re the 
only star I ever met that wanted to be ordinary.” 

There were major upheavalsin Mitchell's private life, 
too. Her intense love affair with Graham Nash, which 
had coincided with an accelerated spurt of productivity 
from both parties, was nearingits end, resulting in 
aseries of petty squabbles. Against this backdrop, 
Mitchell decided to head for Europe, where she 
travelled around Greece, Spain and France. Hermain 
seat of exile was the island of Crete, where she took up 





residenceinacaveamida hippie community in the 
fishing village of Matala. Itwas from there that she sent 
Nash atelegram home. He was busy laying anew floor 
in Mitchell’s kitchen when it landed. It read: ‘Ifyou hold 
sand too tightly in your hand, itwillrun through your 
fingers. Love, Joan.’ “I knewat that pointit was truly 
over between us,” Nash recalled, disconsolately, in his 
memoir Wild Tales. 

Mitchell was introduced to the Appalachian 
dulcimer on Crete and adjusted to the unhurried 
rhythm oflocal life. The experience brought her into 
contact witha number of characters, whointurn 
helped reignite her creativity. One such figure was Cary 
Raditz, awild-haired American chef who was blessed, 
in Mitchell’s words, with “fierce-looking blue eyes” 
and “the mark of Cain on his brow”. The pair begana 
relationship, sealed by asong she’d written in honour 
ofhis birthday: “Carey”. 

Asmore musical ideas started to flow, Mitchell 
noticed the formation of certain recurring themes — 
love, loss, escape, a quest for some kind of indefinable 
spiritual truth. And forall the delicious scenery, 
foodand ready company, she was homesick. 

Shifting from one continental base to another only 
amplified the feeling. While in Paris, she poured her 
longing for her adopted West Coast into another fresh 
tune, “California”. 

She returned to her native Canadain late July, playing 
Toronto’s Mariposa Folk Festival alongside James 
Taylor. Mitchell and Taylor had meta year earlier, at 


the Newport Folk Festival, butnowtheybecame > 
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romantically involved. A month or solater, 
she visited him on the set of his Hollywood 
road movie, Two-Lane Blacktop, where 
they wrote together and, as Taylor told 
Uncut in 2015, “had some of the most 
outrageous good times”. By October, they 
were sharing a stage at London's Paris 
Theatre, recorded for BBC Radio One's 
InConcert series, with Mitchell unveiling 
ahandfulofnew compositions. 

She returned to London at the end of 
November to perform at the Royal Festival 
Hall, where the newsongs were met with 
unanimous approval by reviewers, among 
them the NME and Melody Maker. The 
latter’s readership was similarly smitten 
with Mitchell, voting her 1970’s Top Female 
Performer inits year-end poll (ahead of 
Aretha Franklin, Grace Slick, Sandy Denny 
and therecently departed Janis Joplin), 
despite her paucity oflive shows. 

Back home by early’71, Mitchell and 
Taylor were viewed by the American 
music press as Hollywood's golden 
couple; two young, photogenic singer- 
songwriters whose liaison embodied 
the free-spirited ambience of Laurel 
Canyon. Bothset about preparing their 
respective solo albums, with Mitchell 
singing backing vocals on what became 
Mud Slide Slim And The Blue Horizon — 
mostnotably on his cover of Carole King's 
“You’ve Got A Friend” -and Taylor 
repaying the compliment by adding 
guitar to “California”, “All Want” 
and “A Case Of You”. Theyalsoaccepted 
an invitation from King to appear ona 
reworked version of “Will You Love Me 
Tomorrow” for Tapestry, then being 
cutin the same A&M studio that Mitchell 
had booked. 

The relationship quickly turned sour, 
however. Apparently devastated by 
Taylor's decision to callit off, Mitchell 
funnelledher paininto the othersongs 
she was recording for the appositely 
named Blue. The album duly became 
adocument ofa lifein flux, a diary of 
physical and emotional displacement 
set against a backdrop ofrestless travel 
and doomed love affairs. 

Shornoftheaffectations of Clouds 
ortheairyfolk-popofLadies Of The 
Canyon, Blue was almost uncomfortably 
direct. Mitchell again refused to coat the 
songsinfussy arrangements, preferring 
toplacehervoicefrontandcentre over 
spareguitar, dulcimer and piano, her 
vulnerability plain for allto hear. She 
later told Rolling Stone that “at that period 
ofmy life, [had no personal defences. I felt 
likeacellophane wrapper ona pack of 
cigarettes. I felt like] had absolutely no 
secrets from the world, and I couldn’t 
pretend in my life tobe strong. Orto be 
happy. But the advantage ofitin the 
music was that there were no defences 
there either.” 

She was to usea more curious, semi- 
grotesque analogyin2014’s Joni Mitchell: In 
Her Own Words, tellinginterviewer Malka 
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“Thealbumis 
richin...poetic 
imagery, alyrical 
strength 
unequalled 
certainly among 
herfemale 
contemporaries. 
Thismay wellbe 
thebestalbumof 
theyear, but 
then, where Joni 
isconcerned, 
comparisons 
havelittlepoint. 
Sheisinaclass 
ofherown.” 
NICKLOGAN, 
NME, JULY 10, 
1971 


“Weelectour 
heroesbecause 
they tellustruths 
aboutlife, but 
their very 
success 
divorcesthem 
fromour field of 
experience... 
None ofitis Joni's 
fault, of course. 
Hersongs 
continue to 
reflectherown 
reality, but 
whereonce 
thetruthsshe 
distilled were 
universal, the 
songsheretend 
tobeinward- 
looking." 

AL, MELODY 
MAKER, JULY 10, 
1971 





Marom that she’d dreamed she was 
watching “a big fat women’s tuba band. 
Women with big hornsand rolled-down 
nylonin house dresses, playing tubaand 
big horn music, andI was a plastic bag with 
all my organs exposed, sobbing onan 
auditorium chair at that time. That's how 
Ifelt. Like my guts were on the outside. 
Iwrote Bluein that condition.” 

Theimplication hereis that Blueis an 
unwavering litany of distress and despair, 
aninventory of misfortune with nolight 
relief. Butit’s actually a counterweight of 
ecstasy and agony, of the best and worst 
oftimes. Nashis supposedly the subject 
ofthe piano-led “My Old Man”, Mitchell 
riding the climatic extremes ofromantic 
loveina breathy soprano. “He’s my 
sunshine in the morning/He’s my fireworks 
at the end of the day/He’s the warmest 
chord Iever heard”, she sings at her 
sunniest, her voice adopting the shifting 
cadences ofjazz. It’s in direct contrast to 
the clouds that descend in his absence: 
“Butwhen he’s gone/Me and them lonesome 
blues collide/The bed’s too big/The frying 
pan’s toowide”. 

The exquisite “A Case Of You”, also 
rumoured to be about Nash, finds her 
trying to absorb the lessons ofa failed 
love affair that refuses to lether move on. 
Asifto measure the depth ofits impact, 
Mitchell addresses her quandaryin 
religious terms: “Oh, you’re in my bloodlike 
holy wine/You taste so bitter andso sweet”. 
The sensitivity of her lyrics is echoed 
in the deftaccompaniment of Taylor’s 
acoustic guitar and in the poignant tones 
ofMitchell’s dulcimer, the latter providing 
much of Blue’s graceful fragility. As 
testament to its enduring pull, “A Case Of 
You” became one ofher most-covered 
tunes, siring versions from as far afield as 
KD Lang, Nancy Wilson, James Blake, The 
Decemberists’ Colin Meloy and Prince (as, 
naturally, “A Case OfU”). 

Ofthe trio of songs considered to be 
inspired by Taylor, “AllI Want” alludes to 
thejealousies and insecurities that appear 
tohaveunderminedtheirrelationship 
from anearlystage. All Mitchell wants, she 
sings, her fluted voice rising and dipping 
over silvery dulcimer, “is to bring out the 
bestinmeandinyou too". Butit feels like 
honest delusion rather than realistic hope. 
Her opening lines givea truerindication 
ofheremotional condition: “Iamona 
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lonelyroad and Iamtravelling/Travelling, 
travelling, travelling/Looking for something, 
what canit be/OhIhate yousome, Ihate you 
some, Ilove yousome”. 

As she explained to Cameron Crowe some 
years later: “In thestate thatI was atin 
my inquiry about life and directionand 
relationships, I perceived a lot ofhate inmy 
heart... [perceived my inability to love at 
that point. Andit horrified me some.” 

The title track follows asimilarline of 
confession. A sombre lullaby that finds 
Mitchell aloneat the piano, thesong 
appears to directly address Taylor’s heroin 
addiction — “Ink onapin/Underneath the 
skin/Anempty space to fillin” — while 
attempting to strike anote ofoptimism. 

Yet the prospect of self-destructionis too 
enticing toignore out ofhand: “Everybody’s 
saying that hell’s the hippest way to go/Well 
Idon’t thinkso/But I’m gonna take alook 
around it though”. Arguably the most 
affecting moment on the entire album 
occurs halfway through “Blue”, when 
Mitchell sings “lots oflaughs” with such 
forlorn resignation thatit’s almost 
impossible not to well up. 

Stephen Stills is on board for the more 
sprightly “Carey”, bringing a quasi- 
calypso rhythm toa tune that details 


Mitchell’s sojourn in Matala. Despite 
revolving around her activities with Raditz 
-another devilishly “mean old Daddy” 
towhom she’s helplessly drawn - it's 
essentially aconflicted piece of travelogue 
that contrasts the simple hedonism of 
Cretan nightlife with homesickness for 
California. Mitchell can’t seem to decide 
what she wants more — the wine, laughter 
andscratchy rock'n'roll ofthe Mermaid 
Café or the comforts of the Canyon. “Oh, 
you knowit sure is hard to leave here, Carey/ 
Butit’s really notmy home”, she declares, 
double-tracking herselfon harmonies, 
with Russ Kunkel adding tactful 
percussion. “My fingernails are filthy, 

I got beachtaronmy feet/AndI miss my 
cleanwhite linen and my fancy French 
cologne". Raditzalso featuresinthe 
equally fidgety “California”, in which 
Mitchell’s loneliness and dislocation are 
alltoo apparent. 

Perhaps most telling of allis “The Last 
Time I Saw Richard”. A conversational 
piecewith a gorgeously understated 
piano melody, it'sa taleofromantic 
disillusion and the passage of time, its 
titular character most likely a reference 
toMitchell's ex-husband, Chuck. She 
hears that “Richard gotmarried toa figure 





skater/Andhe bought her a dishwasher 
anda coffee percolator/And he drinks at 
home now mostnights with the TV on”. 
This surrender to suburban torpor 
seems to flood Mitchell’s character with 
dread, asifthedomesticityshe craves 
will, inactuality, snuffout her creative 
free-spiritedness. 

Forallits thwarted romance and 
soul-stripping, it’s this question that sits 
at the heart of Blue. Mitchell is ultimately 
trying to reconcile her life with her art, 
compressing an elusive search for personal 
contentmentintoa grand artistic 
statement. Blueissad, funny, poetic, 
revelatory and often achingly candid. 
And suchan intense experience thatit 


TRACKMARKS BLUE 


All Want 
My OldMan The Last Time! Saw 
Little Green Richard 
Carey 
Blue Reprise 
California 
This Flight Tonight Joni Mitchell 

A&M 
ACase Of You California 








feels much longer than its relatively 
slight 35 minutes. 

Issued in thesummer of 1971, Blue did 
brisk business both athome and abroad, 
cracking the Billboard Top 20 and peaking 
inthe UK Top 3. It quickly becamea 
landmark against which the work ofall 
confessional singer-songwriters would 
be measured. Graham Nashsays hestill 
hasahard time listening toit. Mitchell 
herselfhas called itaturning pointin 
her career. 

Itwasalso the album that finally 
established the 27-year-old as an American 
superstar. A situation that would once 
again test her ambivalence towards her 
own fame.O 


JoniMitchell guitar on “California” 
(Appalachian dulcimer, — and “This Flight 
acoustic guitar, piano, Tonight”), Russ Kunkel 
vocals), James Taylor (drums on"A Case 
(guitar on “Alll Want", Of You", “California” 
“California”and"ACase and"Carey”) 

Of You”), Stephen Stills 

(bass and guitar on UK3;US15 
"Carey^),'Sneaky' Pete 

Kleinow (pedal-steel 
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NOVEMBER 1972 


Thereluctant star makes her escape, to “melancholy exile’ 








in British Columbia. A pause for new thoughts. 
BYSHARON O'CONNELL 
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Y Joni Mitchell’s own admission, the brutal 
self-exposure of Blue tookits toll. In 1985, 
she declared it to be “probably the purest 
emotional record that I willevermakein 
my life”. That superlative holds still, but 
whatsoundslikea simple artisticjudgment bears 
the faint suggestion ofashudder, witha note-to-self 
attached — never again. 
Inthe latter halfof1971, Mitchell realised that 
her mental health was being compromised bya 
combination of factors: her deep, autobiographical 
questing, the fallout from her breakups with James 
Taylor and Jackson Browne, the voracious demands 
of what she felt was an exploitative industry and the 
public adulation that Blue delivered — to the point 
where she was cancelling as many shows asshe was 
playing. Even applause she found difficult. As she told 
Timothy White in Rock Lives: “My animal sense was to 
run offstage. Manya nightI would be out onstage, and 
theintimacy ofthe songs against the raucousness of 
this huge beast thatis an audience felt very weird. Iwas 
not David to that Goliath.” So, at the age of 28, she sold 
her Laurel Canyon home and retreated toasmallstone 
house- justoneroom withaloft, *likea monastery" 
—that she was building ona 4o-acre property on British 
Columbia's Sunshine Coast. It was there, in a period of 
unsettlement, thatshewrote most of herfifth album, 
andherfirstfor Asylum, For The Roses. 
“The idea of people at my knees was just horrifying 
tome,” Mitchell explained ofherneed to escape, in 
the2003documentary A Woman Of Heart And Mind. 





“Fame made me really nervous and uncomfortable. 
Solisolated myselfandImade my attemptto get 
back to the garden. I lived with kerosene, stayed 
without electricity for abouta year. was going down 
and with that camea tremendous sense of knowing 
nothing. Western psychology might callitanervous 
breakdown; in certain cultures, they callita shamanic 
conversion. Iread nearly every psychology book 
Icould get my hands onand threw themallagainst 
thewall, basically. But depression can bethesand 
that makes the pearl.” 

The “pearl” that was For The Roses — with Henry 
Lewy again on board as production guide and engineer 
—is widely acknowledged asa transitional record. 
Written largely on piano, it falls between theemotional 
transparency of Blue and 1974’s Court And Spark, but 
that’s not to sayit doesn’t havea characterall ofits own. 
And Mitchell hardly ditched the soul-baring altogether. 
In fact, “Lesson In Survival”, “Let The Wind Carry Me” 
and “Woman Of Heart And Mind" areamong the most 
poignant and revealing songs in her entire catalogue. 
Butit does show her shifting away from relentlessly 
personalexposéstowardsimpressionistic vignettes 
and, inspired by Dylan, starting to hang her melodies 
onnarrative platforms. The self-described “scientist of 
love” was not only done with microscopic examination 
ofherown psyche almost to the exclusion ofallelse, 
she was also experimenting with songwriting 
structure and — later, in the studio —-the airy, 
instrumental abstractions (“The rustle ofthe arbutus 
trees at night findingits wayintothemusic”)that > 
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would becomea defining characteristic. 

According to Mitchell, her timein British 
Columbia was “avery solitary period. It 
was melancholy exile - there was asense of 
failure toit.” That sounds like a harsh self- 
judgement, but she'd set her own bar high. 
Sheagonised about whetheror not her 
audiences would love her as deeply ifthey 
knew what she was reallylike — in other 
words, notsome supernatural Earth 
Woman- but was testing their commitment 
bytelling them, insong. 

Andevenas Mitchell retreated, she 
wondered howshe would get backin the 
saddle. Any lingering misconceptions 
aboutthe singer’s nature should have been 
cleared up by her explanation of the title 
“For The Roses”, which refers to a horse 
racein the Kentucky Derby. Introducing 
thesong in concertin 1972, shesaid: “That 
comes from the expression ‘torun forthe 
roses’. You know what that’s all about: you 
take this horse and he comes charging into 
the finish line and they throwa wreath of 
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flowers around his neck and then oneday 
they take him outand shoot him.” Howshe 
might return to LA and showbusiness after 
hiding out fora year was less obvious. 
Beethoven helped, it seems. One of the 
many books Mitchell read during her 
“maladjusted period", alongside Jung, 
Freud and numerous theology and self- 
helptitles, wasJWNSullivan's Beethoven: 
HisSpiritual Development, written in 1927. 


she has the ability to 
open up her chest 
cavity and peer inside, 
without showing a 
shred of self-pity 
SSS a 





Itdetailed his struggles, self-doubts and 
worries about how his work was being 
received, his deafness and the significance 
of these troubles ona more profound level. 
His story strucka deep chord with Mitchell, 
somuchsothatshe wrote “Judgement Of 
TheMoon And Stars (Ludwig’s Tune)”, the 
album’s lustrous, cathartic closer, which 
extolstheimportance of speaking truth 
to oneself, whatever the cost. “Ispoketo 
[Beethoven] and to myselfat the same 
time,” she told The Star in 2013. “I said, 
"You've gotto keep going in spite of your 
deafness, inspite ofeverything.” 
IfBeethoven helped, then so did time 
spentin forest solitude. As Mitchell said, 
“T guess itstrengthened my nervous system 
alittle, sol finally came back.” When she 
did, itwasasa houseguest ofherfriendand 
former agent, Asylum Records co-founder 
David Geffen. He asked her, straight up, to 
writea hit for her newalbum. Mitchell did 
just that with the breezy and sun-bright, 
almost onomatopoeically Californian “You 
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Turn Me On, I’m A Radio”, which peaked 
at No25 onthe Billboard Hot100 and 
delivered her first Canadian Top 10 hit. It 
was originally recorded with old associates 
David Crosby, Graham Nash and Neil 
Young, but only Nash’s harmonica part 
made the final cut because, as Mitchell put 
it, while acknowledging thatit had been 
great fun to record, “there were too many 
chefs”. Her swooping yodelis in full, 
zephyr-borne flow, her playful lyrics 
aimed fair and squareat radio DJs. With 
history's perspective, thesong now reads 
likeadig atthe commodification of 


the albums 


pots, sunshine and sails. Herlyrics, 
though, use the metaphor ofa harbourside 
meal to makea point aboutsocial 
inequality, among other things: “Who let 
the greedy in, who left the needy out?” she 
asks. “Some get the gravy andsome get the 
gristle/Some get the marrowbone and some 
get nothing — though there’s plenty to spare”. 
There’s also what mightbea personal 
swipe at James Taylor, as wellasa general 
commenton the drug’s popularityin LA 
music circles at the time: “...someturnto 
heroin”. That point is punched home hard 
inthenextsong, “Cold Blue Steel And 
Sweet Fire”. Simple, rhythmic guitar 
work, Mitchell’s skating vocal and breezy 
woodwind area seductive combination, 
but they can’t camouflage lyrics that detail 
avery particular lifestyle, with its dodging 
ofbeat police, padlocked pawnshops and 
deals done on fire escapes — allin service of 
“the black soot of Lady Release”. 

Two other tracks underline Mitchell’s 
sharpening ofher torytelling skills. 
The firstis “Barangrill”, which 
introduces characters of vivid imagining 
in deceptively simple phrases (“Three 
waitresses allwearing black diamond 
earrings, talking about Zombies and 
Singapore Slings”) and reflects both 
freedom’s thrill anda destination’s 
long-distant lure in life on the road. The 
otheris jazz-folk fusion “Blonde In The 
Bleachers", in which multi-tracking of 
players’ parts (including Stephen Stills on 
guitar) suggests a much bigger band. It’s 
arueful and bittersweet ode to rock’n’roll 
relationships, which mustbattlevanity, 
sexual competitiveness, hunger forthe 
so-called chase and more. Againsta 
sudden, Carpenters-like boom, Mitchell 
declares, “You can’thold the hand ofa 
rock’n’rollmanvery long” —thus inviting 
speculation for decades to follow. 

Farmore intimately autobiographical 
are “Let The Wind Carry Me”, “Lessons 
In Survival” and “Woman Of Heart And 
Mind”. Alongside stiff competition from 
Blue, the last ofthose songs has become 
emblematic of Mitchell’s ability to open up 
her chest cavity and peer inside, without 
once flinching or showing a shred ofself- 
pity. Init, she describes her various roles 
inhercurrentrelationship (foil, nurturer, 
cheerleader, scold...) and laments her 
partner’s shallowness and lack of 
commitment. She also states exactly what 
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"Hernewalbum 
isn'tlikely to 
surprise those 
versedinher 
ways.More 
convoluted 
melodylines, 
thoughtful, 
well-written 
andoften 
genuinely 
inspiredlyrics, 
andskilfully 
uncluttered 
lyrics.Her 
extreme 
gentleness 
enablesher 
toperform 
sharply 
observant 
piecesofsocial 
satire without 
everbecoming 
vicious or 
condescending. 
CHARLES 
SHAAR 
MURRAY, NME, 
DECEMBER 16, 
1972 


“Not forheris 
self-pity,and 
hertaskismade 
easierbyan 
almosttotal 
commandof 
poetic device... 
For TheRosesis 
mostly about 
loss.Inmany 
ofthesesongs 
shecaresses 
her precious 
yesterdayslike 
thecover ofa 
well-thumbed, 
leather-bound 
book.” 
RICHARD 
WILLIAMS, 
MELODY 
MAKER, 
DECEMBERY, 
1972 





she needs — “affection andrespect, alittle 
passion" — but, despite the song's f-bomb, 
it’s disappointment that sets the tone, 
notdefiance. 

Earlier, amid the soft grey piano tones 
of “Lesson In Survival”, Mitchell airs her 
relationship anxiety in lines of casually 
eloquent scansion that seem to hoverin 
mid-air, until the bluntness ofa phrase like 
“there’s this reefaround me” suddenly 
grounds them. That song segues straight 
intoits existential mate, “Let The Wind 
Carry Me”, where Mitchell introduces her 
family and the life that helped shape her 
—“Papa’s faithis in people, Mamashe 
believesin cleaning” —inanerawhen the 
generation gap was starting to yawn, while 
detailing how her urge to be free always 
wins out over her desire to settle down and 
raisea family. 

Thealbum’s title track —a delicate guitar 
composition more in line with Ladies Of 
The Canyon - occupies a kind of middle 
groundinterms ofcontent, sinceit's 
neither an emotional portrait ofshocking 
transparency nor an impressionistic 
narrative. Rather, ittakes along, hard 
look at fame, the price an artist pays for 
it, andthe musicindustry’s ruthless 
pragmatism. Mitchell’s tone shifts from 
scathing and almostaccusatory to 
regretful, acknowledging her partin the 
circus. "TguessIseemungrateful withmy 
teethsunkinthe hand that brings me things 
Ireally can'tgiveup just yet", she admits, 
later adding, “Just when you’re getting a 
taste for worship, they start bringing out 
thehammers and the boards and the nails”. 
As Mitchell told The LA Timesin1996: 
“Tome, this was an unfair, crooked 
business andit has nothing to dowith 
real talent. That [song] was my first farewell 
toshowbusiness.” 

Needless to say, showbusiness forgave 
Mitchell this poetic slight —ifin factithad 
even really noticed it wasits target —and 
welcomed her back with open arms. Not 
only did For The Roses feature an upbeat, 
drivetime-friendly bona fide hit, itwas 
alsoaless uncomfortable listen all round. 
But Mitchell’s restless talent was already 
preparing to move on. She said later of 
her experience of group creativity when 
recording “I’m A Radio...” thatitwas 
“like when you doamoviewithacast of 
thousands. Somehow, I prefer movies 
withunknowns.”O 


TRACKMARKS FOR THE ROSES 


Banquet Electricity James Burton (electric 
creativity that producedit, butto Mitchell's ColdBlue Steel And You Turn Me On, Asylum guitar), Bobbye Hall 
mind, "Itwasjustmy peculiar, warped SweetFire ImARadio A&M (percussion), Graham 
sense of humour.” Barangrill Blonde In The Studios, Los Angeles Nash (harmonica), 

“You Turn Me On...” iscertainly the wild Lesson In Survival Bleachers Bobby Notkoff, 
cardin For The Roses’ deck. It’sin stark እ Let The Wind Carry Ms Hy SW Mitchell AN dd 
contrast to the opening track, “Banquet”, Me (guitar, vocals, piano), and reeds) 
whichstarts witha forcefully pitching, For The Roses Judgement Of The Wilton Felder (bass), 

Carole King-like piano passage and then See You Sometime Moon And Stars Russ Kunkel (drums), UK-;US11 
opens upvia Mitchell’s effortless vocal (Ludwig's Tune) Stephen Stills and 





aerobatics onto a vista ofseagulls, lobster 
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AllaboardtheLAExpress!Backinthe cityofthejfcllenangels， 
the quintessential singer-songwriter becomes a team player. 
BY JON DALE 
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HE year 1973 was telatively quiet for Joni 
itchell, atleast as far as the public eye was 

concerned. She only performed a few times, 

onceata benefit concert, then a few shows 

with Neil Young; indeed, much of1973 
wouldbespentin the studio, finding theright 
musicians and theright métier forthesongsthatwould 
make up her next album, 1974’s Court And Spark. 

Foranyone whohaslistened through Joni’s first 
wave of albumsin their entirety, the leap from the folk 
stylings of 1972’s For The Roses, withits tentative nods 
tothe pop charts, to the panoramic Court And Spark, is 
nothing short ofstartling: it’s the career equivalent of 
adeep, long exhale, as though Mitchell has finally, 
after five albums, found musicians who fully grasp 
what sheis capable of doing. She still kept contact with 
her old crew — David Crosby and Graham Nash both 
turnupon backing vocals - andas with For The Roses, 
shebringsinoutliersfor exotictouches, such asJosé 
Feliciano'sguitaron *FreeMan In Paris", and The 
Band’s Robbie Robertson on “Raised On Robbery”. 
What you take away most from listening to Court And 
Spark, though, is amassive jolt of confidence to 
Mitchell’s writing — she was doing things, now, that 
simply no-oneelse was doing. 

Perhapsthe mostimportant break for Mitchell, with 
the development of Court And Spark, was her embrace 
ofjazz musicians: in thisinstance, Tom ScottandLA 
Express. The change came about, atleast partly, 
because of struggles in the demoing process. She’d 
called on seasoned session musician Russ Kunkel to 





play drums, a logical choice given his appearance not 
only on Blueand For The Roses, butalso on albums by 
members of her peer group (he had played for James 
Taylor, Carole King and Jackson Browne). But Kunkel 
struggled with theornamentation that Mitchell was 
building into her new, increasingly complex songs, 
eventually compelling her to try someone else: “I think 
you should get yourselfa jazz drummer.” 

Mitchell’s subsequent trawl of LA jazz clubs, 
accompanied by herright-hand production man Henry 
Lewy, landed her at legendary watering holeThe 
Baked Potato, on Cahuenga Boulevard Westin Studio 
City. There, she saw LA Express, and whileshe had 
priorform with Scott — he'd played woodwinds and 
reedson For The Roses - thistime Mitchell picked up 
theentire group, inviting themat firstto guestonafew 
songs on her forthcoming album, though that would 
soon develop into LA Express playing on the entire 
album. Atthat point, the group were playing at their 
peak, with an unbeatable lineup, Scott joined by Max 
Bennett (bass), Larry Carlton (guitarist), Joe Sample 
(keyboards) and, perhaps mostsignificantly for 
Mitchell, John Guerin on drums. Carlton and Sample 
werealso members ofjazz-fusion gang The Crusaders. 

Theencounterwasn'tseamless, at first - there were 
realstrugglesforthenewoutfit, Mitchell noting that 
the group “didn’treally know how heavy to play, and 
Iwas used tobeing the whole orchestra. Many nights I 
would be very discouraged.” The breakthrough came, 
seemingly unexpectedly, one evening where “we 
suddenly overcame the obstacles”. Onecanimagine > 














Making stronger 
connections with jazz 
musicians opened u 

what Mitchell was able 
todo with songform 
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RecordingCourt 
And Sparkat A&M 
Studios, LaBrea 
Avenue,LA, 1973 


thestruggle— Mitchell trying to pull back 
on her tendency towards taking upall the 
space owing to her pastas a solo performer; 
LA Express feeling out territory witha 
songwriter who wasatfirst glimpse a folk 
musician, but whose songs admitted toa 
richness and complexity well beyond the 
genre’s ken. Building asurprising, unique 
musical lexicon to themselves, the meeting 
ofsoloartist and group also had greater 
personal significance to Mitchell, asshe 
and Guerin would fall for each other, 
staying together for several years. 
Certainly, LAExpress brings anewly 
supple texture to Court And Spark. Much 
is made of theintimacy of Mitchell’s 
songwriting, but few of heralbums open 
with quite such beckoning closeness, while 
reeling outa tableau ofthe tensions of the 
romantic tryst, as “Court And Spark” itself. 
Beginning with Mitchell seated at the 
piano, it feels as though she’s finding 
themelody as shesings, tasting its 
possibilities, beforethe group quietly move 
into view behind the break after the song’s 
first verse, a weeping pedal steel winding 
thesong intoits next verse. Each moment 
builds the song’s emotional tenor, and the 
investments in the lyrics, the to-and-fro of 
Mitchell and her tentative lover, her 
inability to fully shake the mobility so 
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cherished by the committed artist, their 
placein the geographies of the soul (with 
LA branded asthe “city of the fallen 
angels”), maps outone of Court And Spark’s 
key concerns - love versus freedom. 
*HelpMe", oneofthealbum'ssingles and 
aTop1o hit for Mitchell — her onlysuch 
achievement still surprisesin the way it 
walks through various moments from the 
inside ofarelationship, multi-faceted in its 
understanding oflove’s domain. By the end 
ofthesong, Mitchell’s acknowledging the 
tempestuous nature of the romantic 
contract — “Both of us flirting around/ 
Flirting and flirting/Hurting too" —and 
hymning, elegiacally, the inevitable fall 
intolove: “Are you going to let me go there by 


Court And Spark 
stands as the 
beginning of Mitchell’s 
most experimental 


phase... 





myself/That’s sucha lonely thing to do". 
Incontrast, “Free Man In Paris” is one of 
Mitchell’s more playful, observational 
songs: written about David Geffen, whose 
label she was signed to and whose house 
she shared forsome time, it paints a wistful 
picture ofan industry mover reminiscing 
overwasted timeon the Champs Elysees, 
beforesighing abouttheirreturn to 
workaday reality, “stoking the starmaker 
machinery behind the popular song”. 
Court And Sparkturns after this moment 
—if“Help Me” and “Free Man In Paris” 
shareasense of play, “People’s Parties” 
unflinchingly documents the cold 
interactions of the social, dissecting the 
forms of self-presentation and self- 
preservation that were evident in her 
milieu, fromthe *passportsmiles"through 
theschmoozers and chancers "standing in 
thecentre, giving to get something". The 
song's pivot, though, is the mirroring of 
the *photo beauty" with her observation 
"laughingand crying, you knowit's thesame 
release", and the song's protagonist, 
sighingattheendofthesong, *TwishIhad 
moresense of humour". From here, the song 
segues into “The Same Situation” — both 
songs sharea bittersweet tang, butifthe 
former is about the external world, the 
latter internalises the fear and anxiety of 








thescenario, thesong’s Lothario “weighing 
the beauty and imperfection” of his target, 
while the womanis left unpacking the 
complexity ofthe moment: the parry-and- 
thrust of the relationship; the useand 
misuse of love as word and deed; theneed 
tobalanceartand heart. 

“The Same Situation” is sometimes read 
as Mitchell’s song about her romance with 
Warren Beatty. But the power in Mitchell’s 
writing at this point was its ability to 
address the intimate concern witha far 
broader sweep ofthe pen; even when she’s 
interrogating her past mistakes, these 
songs gesture outwards. The desire tolink 
her songs to her past loves also undercuts 
the poetry of Mitchell’s writing, and 
ignores the way this articulates astrongly 
female experience of struggle and pain 
througha form of women’s writing. 
Further, this writing refuses to kowtow to 
western culture's need to read everything 
through the perspective ofthe male. And 
when Mitchell does seem to be addressing 
deeply personal concerns - *CarOn A 
Hill”, the next song on Court And Spark, is 
believed to be about her painful break-up 
with Jackson Browne, who she was seeing 
in 1972, and who left her formodel 
Phyllis Major — she writes in a way that 
understands everyone’s insecurities, 


the albums 





but doesn’t excuse or gloss over the many 
privileges of masculinity. 
For “Down To You”, Mitchell pares back 
the fulsome arrangements of the rest of the "Intermsof 
album. Afterthecumulativeintensity of coloursand 
“People’s Parties”, “The Same Situation” moods...the 
and “Car On A Hill”, her singing and arrangements 
; d aai z hereseem 
playingon *Down To You" is disarmingly ን 
becalmedatfirst.Admittinganotherangle thanshesever 
on Court And Spark’s multi-faceted address hadbefore. 
ofthe interpersonal, Mitchell writes Everythingis 
through the flux ofromance, the middle justright, from 
stanza taking the protagonist out to a pick- the Junior 
up joint, where “closing lights strip off the Moker st 
, tenorintroon 
shadowsonthis strangenew flesh you've '"CarOnAHill' 
found". Throughoutthe song there'san totheraunchy 
echooftheendless existentialthreat back-up of 
oflove, the'constantstranger' atthe heart RaisedOn 
oftheencounter. Scott's arrangements Robbery’ 
take, at times, an almost baroque turn, 
and theinstrumentation follows 
Mitchell’s pausing and rushing piano 
playing, winding around each other in 
uncertain intimacy. 
“Just Like This Train” brings the gr 
Nes = Ta a ጊጊ i fear ie vid Aou 
od haveresorted 
and weep of Larry Carlton’s electric guitar, topityingself- 
gliding notes between the gentle flood of parody orjust 
Mitchell’s acoustic, while the rhythm lamesongs,Ms 
section lockintoa deceptively simple throb. Mitchellhas 
Bennett’s bass often pauses on the one gonefrom 
ነ strengthto 
note, drawing out alow drone, before strength..Here 
moving through thickets of pulsing notes. thesongsare 
Mitchell courts bitchiness here: there’s a morehonest 
great moment where she sings, tongue andseveral 
somewhere near cheek, “dreaming of the naene 
leasure I’mgoing to have watching your Comming £0 
hairtine em ry darling". s ^ nme EH 
f herself, withthe 
interview, she would exclaim, “That was beautyandthe 
intentionally mean... Thatwas the meanest imperfections 
Iever got.” But the cold ardour of “Just Like asshesaysin 
This Train” — with lovers observed passing ‘The Same 
“like railroad cars” —is soon lost with the Situation’ 
joyous swing of “Raised On Robbery”, a 
mischievous boogie that’s a welcome crack 
in Court And Spark’s armour. 
It'salsoadeceptive moment. The 
following “Trouble Child” is one of the 
hardest, flintiest songs in Mitchell’s career. 
For Sheila Weller, author of Girls Like Us, it’s 
asong that takes on, with unforgiving eye, 
her experience of entering therapy after her 





break-up with Browne. It’scertainlya 
compelling reading of the song, with 
Mitchell singing of figures that “open 
and closeyou, then they talklike they know 
you - they don't know you". The song's dark 
drift also reinforces one of the recent 
developments in Mitchell’s music — an 
increasing capacity to ‘drape’ hermelody 
over the music, as though dressing the 
instrumentation ina thick fabric of melody. 
But Mitchell would claim elsewhere that 
she got plenty out ofher time in therapy — 
“I wanted to talk tosomeone about 
confusion which we all have,” she said, 
before concluding, “Ithinkanalysis didme 
alot of good.” Andasiftomakea point 
about the complex experience ofthe 
analysand, Mitchell finished thealbum 
withacover of Annie Ross and Wardell 
Gray’s “Twisted”, asatirical spinon 
psychoanalysis, replete with guest 
appearance from stoner comedy duo 
Cheech & Chong; never let it be said that 
Mitchell doesn’t haveasense of humour. 
Wrapped ina beautiful painting from 
Mitchell, Court And Sparkwas rapturously 
received, and would end up being her 
biggest selling album, going platinum, and 
earning her three Grammy nominations. 
The subsequent tour for the album, which 
saw Mitchell rejuvenated and playing with 
a fierce funkin her feet thanks toLA 
Express, was documented on the Miles Of 
Aisles double set (reviewed on page 140). In 
Europe, she would share the stage with 
Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young; really, 1974 
wasayear spent mostly on theroad. But 
her music was already changing shape, no 
doubt thanks to the ongoing influence of 
her backing group, but most likelyas part 
of her ongoing quest to find the most supple 
and invigorating ways to frame her 
songs. While it was her biggest success, 
Court And Sparkalso standsas the 
beginning ofMitchell’s most experimental 
phase - by making stronger connections 
with jazz musicians, who opened up what 
shewasabletodo with songform, she 
was being enabled to make the massive 
strides forward on The Hissing Of Summer 
Lawns, Hejira, Don Juan’s Reckless 
Daughter and Mingus. © 


TRACKMARKS COURT AND SPARK 





Court And Spark Twisted 
Asylum 

HelpMe A&M, LA 

Free ManlnParis Joni 
Mitchell 

People's Parties Joni Mitchell 
(vocals, guitar, piano, 

The Same Situation clavinet on “Down To 
You"), John Guerin 

Car On AHill (drums, percussion), 

Down To You Max Bennett (bass), Joe 

Just Like This Train Sample (electric piano, 
clavinet on “Raised On 

Raised On Robbery Robbery”), Tom Scott 
(woodwinds, reeds), 

Trouble Child Larry Carlton (electric 
guitar), Milt Holland 


(chimes on "Court And Budimir (electric guitar 
Spark”), Wilton Felder on “Trouble Child”), 
(bass on “People's David Crosby (backing 
Parties” and “Free Man vocals on "Free Man In 
InParis”), Jim Hughart Paris” and “Down To 
(bass on “Trouble You"), Graham Nash 
Child”), Chuck Findley (backing vocals on 
(trumpeton “Trouble “Free Manin Paris’), 
Child" and "Twisted"), Susan Webb (backing 
José Feliciano (electric vocals on "Down To 
guitar on "Free ManIn You"), Cheech Marin 
Paris”), Wayne Perkins (background voice 
(electric guitar on "Car on "Twisted"), Tommy 
OnAHill"), Robbie Chong (background 
Robertson (electric voice on "Twisted") 
guitar on "Raised On 

Robbery”), Dennis UK14;US2 
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ROBERTKNIGHT ARCHIVE/REDFERNS 


LiveattheHonolulu 
InternationalCenter, 
Hawaii, February 16,1974 


ENTERTAINMENT, asthe 
critic Ned Rorem has pointed 
out, confirmsratherthan 
challenges. One might 
commentthatthere are 
' entertainersandthereare 
. blue-bloodartists, butthatthe 
-. twodon'toftencoincidein 
popular music. When they 
do, you’ve good reason to 
believe you’re in the presence ofsomething special 
and rarefied: genius as opposed to talent. 
As farasI know, nobody has everasked for their 
money backata Joni Mitchell concert, and that’sa 
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fair enough endorsement of good entertainment for 
you. Atthesame time you’d bea pretty boneheaded 
muttnot to feel challenged by her presence and the 
splendid mystery ofher music. 

There’s nothing equivocal about shivers bristling 
onthespineasshe hovers into view upon the stage 
and that effortless, crystal voice begins to play 
upon the sensibilities. Joni Mitchellis disturbing 
inavery real way, because after watching and 
listening to her for awhile you start thinking she’s 
notjusta woman, she’s WOMAN, embodying all 
male desires and expectations. 

Small wonder then thata legion ofvery well 
known men have been sufficiently drawn by the 


siren’s call tojumpin headfirst after her. So this 
isthe meaning of worship? Like the White 
Goddess of mythology she beckons — elusive, 
virginal and notalittle awe-inspiring. It must be 
atrifle terrifying to know you appear that perfect. 
Crap, she’d probably reply, because after all she’s 
human and witha well-developed sense of 
humour, too. 

Idolatryis fun, butit gets a little wearing after 
theinitial enslavement. Her biggest problem in 
recent years, one might argue, has been to convince 
us that she’s not Lady Madonna, children at her 
feet, and not, for that matter, alatterday Joan Baez 
forthe pure of heart... 





Still, the mystique persists, and it's not just 
confined to male fantasies and communicants. 
Without her ever having made much outright 
comment onit, ardent feminists inevitably tend 
tosee heras the patron saint of Lib, finding all 
thejustification they need in the barely oblique 
autobiography of her albums. Therein lieexposed 
all herinnermost thoughts and feelings, her 
psychicand sexual wrestlings with the male 
species that she’s at pains never todivulgein any 
journalistic context. A true paradox. 

For her part she retires to some private world, 
there toview the outside happenings withadeep 
and discerning detachment. She laughsa lot — 


girlishly, even —butIshould think, from the few 
occasions I’ve seen her away from the public 
platform, she’s careful to keep her guard up. Fora 
woman so obviously sensitised by her experiences 
itmustbe necessary; flippant posturing and brassy 
panache are not weapons in her armoury. Ms 
Midler and Ms Streisand find no echoes. 

Dory Previn can turn itinto tragi-comedy, play 
Woody Allen from the safety ofthe psychoanalyst's 
couch, butJonialwaysmakes us feel her soulis on 
the line. It’s all rather confusing for a mere mortal 
male: the protective instinct met head on by her 
sensualauthoritativeness. 

But quite evidently, something has changed of 
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| late, for her concertappearances, suchas 


Saturday’s at London’s New Victoria Theatre, are 
nowmuchless solemnly artistic than in the past. 
She no longer even resembles the old coffee-house 
folk singer, with long blonde hair brushing 
shoulders and eyebrows; it’s curled and finessed, 
and her cheeks glow with makeup. 

Her manager, Elliot Roberts, laughsas you 
remark upon this. “Well,” hesays, “she’sa 
woman!” Undeniably, but the effectissomehow 
less ethereal. And then there’sa band around her 
forthe first time, Tom Scott’s LA Express, filling the 
emptiness and silence between the grand piano, 
the acoustic guitarand Appalachian harp. 

Joniactually rocking out with some funky 
chicken, Joni closing the show with Annie Ross's 
little exercise in lingual humour, “Twisted”. Joni 
cracking wry jokes. Joni elaborating long stories to 
her audienceas preludes to her songs, and even - for 
her pains — coming in for the affectionate rebuke of 
“speed freak” from some guy out there in the crowd. 

Joni, finally, somewhat more in evidence as the 
entertainer, as wellastheartist, and suddenly 
thesharprealisation forthislistener ofthe gapin 
timeandemotion between asong's composition 
andits public performance, andin particularthe 
extentofher professional skillin pulling out that 
original emotion. Yes, she was as great as ever, 
buther performance was doubly interesting 
for the way the new situation threwlighton 
herartistic functioning. 

In “The Same Situation” she muffed the second 
stanza, stopped and laughed broadly, then 
explained viathe piano how she was confusing 
theparticular passage with anew melody she 
was working on. Eventually she went back to 
thesongand performedit with such conviction 
and sincerity thatit might have been the freshest 
thing she’d written. 

She preceded “People’s Parties” witha wickedly 
intelligentand humorous rap about the incident 
from whichitsprang, complete witha dissertation 
on the significance of Nixon’s facial expressions. 
And then sheilluminated a song about her mistrust 


| ofmaterialism,togetherwith criticsandthe 


musicindustry, withacompletely evocative 
tale about ascetic existence in British Columbia 
and the humanistic qualities of the arbutus tree 
that grows there! 

These virtual self-parables and the evident 
disregard for the private mask made her more 
accessible than she’s ever seemed. Contrast this 
attitude with the incommunicado stance of Dylan, 
the maleartist whose stature she most closely 
approaches, and one can’t help but feel her 
performances gain fromit. 

On the other hand, perhaps, by featuring aband, 
she never built up and sustained the deepest 
intimacy ofatmosphere that she’s often achieved 
before with justan acoustic anda piano. Butitwas 
time for her to deviseanew mode of presentation, 
andintheLA Express she couldn’t have found 
finerinstruments. 

Ifanything, they helped to concentrate 
attention on thearranging side ofher talents. For 
instance, that usually delicate song “Woodstock” 
was here translated into a piece of funk, with 
snapping snare work from John Guerin and the 
deep, churning Fender of Max Bennett. It didn’t 
quite suit the lyrics, but what were you to dowith 
a four-year-old hippieanthem? > 
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The LA Express performa similar kind of 
function forJonias the Section did for James 
Taylor: they’re both anindependentunitanda 
backup band. But the Section don’t have quite the 
same degree ofintensity and virtuosity. As the LA 
Express went through ashort warm-up set for 
Joni, it gradually began todawn upon us that 
they weren’tjust B-movie filler material for the 
great extravaganza. Not thatthe presence of 
Robben Ford, the guitarist last seen here with 
Jimmy Witherspoon, would suggest that. 
Though the context didn’t allow for muchin 
the way ofreal soloing, his gifts were always 
apparentin deft touches and complements, 
and his enthusiasm — his body jiggling around 
and long hair flapping — was infectious. 

Roger Kellaway on electric piano had one roaring 
soloon “Raised On Robbery”, and Tom Scott 
playeda variety of parts onsaxes, fluteand clarinet 
—alovely, wistful sign-offon “For Free” — butthe 
essence of their role was its selflessness, just as 
their inclinations were obviously towards jazz. And 
for Joni’s music they were perfect, gilding the lily at 
exactly the right junctures and taking the edge off 
theoccasional austerity ofher live performance. 

Now, too, Joni seems ableto laugh at herself 
more —at the public image ofher. In “For Free” 
shecouldslip inasly reference to not just one or 
two, but *16 gentlemen" lovers, an indication 
ofherself-confidence and maturity. Again, the 
gentle humour of her public self, the optimism 
ofheronstage presence, contrasted with the 
disquietandvirtualdespairofher records. 
Ultimately, you'reforced to admit, she remains 
acooland beautiful enigma, all the more sowith 
anewstyle of performance that stresses her 
easiness of manner. 

For Saturday’s performance did, indeed, 
confirm and challenge one’s feelings about her, 
andat the risk of being accused of critical overkill, 
I’dsay she’s just about the most fascinating and 
involving artist of the times. She’s founda uniquely 
personal way of transcending the rockidiom while 
retaining the rock audience. What’s more she’s 
undisputedly an artist of the future, who’s yet to 
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hitanythinglikea peak. She's got everything 
sheneeds, she'sanartist... shedon'tlookback. 
MICHAEL WATTS 


THELADY sitsatthe head ofthe 
table, boyfriend on herright. 
Her faceisn’tattractive in the 
normalsense of the word, but 
it’snotthekind you forgetina 
hurry — gaunt without being 
wasted and highlighted by 
prominent cheekbones. It’s 
alsoakind of haunted face. 
She’sarich girland notafraid to 
admitit. One of the “nouveaux riches” she’d called 
herself earlier — though that wasslightly tongue- 
in-cheek. She's gotasense of humour, too, see. 








The humour of 
her public self 
contrasted with 
the disquiet of 
her records 


InAmsterdam 
with co-manager 
ElliotRoberts,'72 








Every now and then, a well-wisher nudgesin 
and says hello to her. Rod Stewart, bright green 
suit, matching tartan waistcoat, andruffled 
front shirt, goes and has abit ofanatter. Has his 
picture taken. 

She doesn’t stay very long and, after a while, 

she walks — bodyguarded — out of the restaurant 
where her party’s being held and intoa black limo. 
She’d sang about that car earlier (or, tobe precise, 
acar likeit)inasong called “For Free” which comes 
from her third LP, Ladies Of The Canyon. Changed 
the wordsalittle, though. Inthe original, she sang 
about having just three gentlemen escorting herto 
the halls. This evening she’d sang “about 16”. And 
as shesang the lines “And Iplayifyou have the 
money orif you'rea friend to me" anoteofcynicism 
creptinto hervoice. Was she being hypocritical? 
Orwasthisanother example of Joni Mitchell's 
fearsome honesty? 

She'sastarallright, butshe comes overasthe 
ReluctantStar, as with mostotherhuman 
situations shecanseethrough that one. For 
instance, Joni Mitchell barely does any interviews. 
“She’s nice. Go over and say hello. She’d like to meet 
you but she doesn’t do interviews... These things 
areso awkward.” Co-manager Elliot Roberts, 
in London with her, takes care of business. 

She doesn’t like having her photo taken either. 
Some fellaat her concert — one of three at London’s 
New Victoria Theatre — broadcast the fact that 
Miss Mitchell would leave the stage ifany pictures 
were taken. Andatthe party afterwards a similar 
statement wasissued by the English boss of 
Elektra-Asylum, herrecord company. 

Isthis elusiveness yet another example of 
keeping the press away from thestar soas to 
increase the enigma? Orisit that Jonidoesn’treally 
consider herself too much ofastar — or, more likely, 
doesn’t put that muchimportance on herstar 
status? From her lyrics it’s obvious that she’s quite 
aware ofherstardom, but she seems to regard it as 
inhibiting. Butin the same breath she enjoys the 
freedom thatit brings, ie, the cash. In “ForThe 
Roses”, she sings, “I guess Iseemungratefulwith 
my teethsunkin the hand that brings me things 
Treally can’t give up justyet”. 


NSATURDAY she didn’tlook too much like 

astar, either on stage or off. For the first half 

ofherset she wore flaredjeansanda 
blouse belted around her middle and changed into 
aplain powder-blue evening gown forthe second 
half. But the music... that’s what Joni Mitchellis all 
about. Forget all this star crap. Ithink she tries to. 

Tom Scott’s LA Express opened the show with 
around halfan hour or so ofjazz-cum-funk 
doodlings. Scotthas now been playing horns with 
Joniforherlasttwoalbums, For The Roses and Court 
And Spark— although it wasn’t until the latter that 
his music played any real rolein her music. All the 
musicians in his band are very accomplished, but 
often the music they produced degenerated into 
meremuzak. Andsomehow they overdidit at times. 
Joniherselfappeared on stage without any 

*Hello-I'm-glad-to-be-back-in-England" (no 
bullshit, you see) and, strumming an acoustic 
guitar, went into that Nazareth (!!) song “This Flight 
Tonight”. She didn’t sound too good and her voice 
seemed kind offlat and the band trod very gently, 
feeling their way. Obviously she was very nervous. 
Her onstage gait isnot one you would expect from 
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"Twisted" sisters: 
with AnnieRoss, 
supportingCrosby, 
Stills Nash& 
YoungatLondon's 
Wembley Stadium, 
September 74 


" T 
aperformer who's madesix albums: she stands as 
though she’s hardly ever been on stage before. (On 
acouple of occasions she sang without eithera 
guitar ora piano to keep her hands busy.) 

Scott tacked ona sax solo atthe end of “This 
Flight Tonight” and that was that. Notabad 
start, but inno way wasitshattering — although 
thesheer power of her voice came througha couple 
oftimes. 

Nointroduction ofany sort as she went into 
*You Turn MeOn, I'm A Radio". Her vocals had now 
improved no end and she soundedjustas good as 
ontherecord, although theband werestill very 
loose and seemed under-rehearsed. She finished 
thesong byimprovising vocally in harmony with 
the guitarist. 

Scott added backup vocal on “Free Man In Paris”, 
the first song of the set from Court And Spark. He’s 
notavery good singer — although trying to sing the 
part ofa Joni Mitchell backup vocal where she does 
itherselfon the record ain’t too easy. 

Her confidence grew and her voice was now more 
mellow than before, and she hardly ever broke into 
that piercing falsetto she used around the time of 
Ladies Of The Canyon. Still without a word, she 
moved to the piano for another Court And Spark 
song, “TheSame Situation”, withits very fine 
melody. Againit’s a very honest song and although 
alady ofexperience, Jonidoesn’t sound world- 
weary likeso many of today’s so-called rock poets. 
She fights a situation realistically: “Sendme 
someone who’s strong and somewhat sincere”. 

Itwas during this song that theice finally broke 
and Joni established some kind of conversation 
with the audience. She was barely into the piece 
when she suddenly started playing something 
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different. “Hey, you | 
guys,” she giggled 


tothenonplussed 
band. “I’ve been BMcrow 
ra 

workingon this CP Muti og 
: x Time 

otherthing.Iknowit 

wasn't what we were 

doing butI’dlike to 


throwitin.” She 

explained they'd just had 
atwo-week layoff, so things 
mightbealittleloose. 

They started thesong again and itwasthe 
best so far. During “Just Like This Train” — another 
Court And Sparksong — her vocals were almost 
extinguished by Scott’s sax break. The band kept 
with her for “Rainy Night House”, and although 
they didn’truinit, the sparser recorded version is 
far better. They did, however, virtually destroy 
“Woodstock”, adding a totally uncomplementary 
broken rhythm and somesoul chords. 

Andthatwas the first set. 

NowI reckon that Joni Mitchell’s the best at what 
she does. There’s not another singer-songwriter, 
male or female, fitto handle the same guitar. She’s as 
goodas that kind of thing gets and to see one or two 
ofhersongs ruined brought me down alittle. She 
did, however, get a whole lot betterin thesecond set. 

“Cactus Tree”, from her first totally romantic 
album, came first, plainand simple and beautiful. 
“Big Yellow Taxi” followed and some words got 
changed, and instead of “big yellow taxi” shesang 
abouta “bigyellow tractor” taking down her house. 

Then came herfirst real rap of thenight. She 
rambled on about being ata party where all the 
food was white and all the furnishings were 
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iss a transparent. And 
STEREO = allthepeoplehad 
Nixonian expressions 
qns74 ast — (predictablythatgot 


psy 


alot ofapplause). And 
then shesang “People’s 
Parties" — again from 
Court And Spark. Her 
phrasing was perfect and she 
seemed to have butterfliesin 
her voice, holding down notes long 
and lowuntil they disappeared. 

She picked upadulcimer and, sitting legs 
astride, did three songs from Blue: “AllI Want” and 
“A Case Of You” and “Blue”, withits immortal 
“crownand anchor me” line. Beautiful, breathless, 
sensual phrasing. Another long preamble and she 
sang “For The Roses”. Then it’s thatuncomfortable 
songaboutheroin, “Cold Blue Steel And Sweet 
Fire”. The eeriness ofthe songis enhanced by 
Scott’s excellent sax solo from offstage. 

Look, all these song titles are getting boring, 
butlet me tell you, shedid some more songs from 
Court And Sparkending with “Raised On Robbery”, 
aband-accompanied version of “Both Sides, Now” 
(inwhich sheadded “Yes, Ihave” after the line 
“They say I’ve changed”), an encore of “Last Time 
ISaw Richard” — where she mimicked a New York 
barmaid putting ona harsh accent for the lines 
“Drinkup now, it’s gettin’ on time to close” -and 
Annie Ross’s “Twisted”. 

Nowthat’sa lot ofsongs tosingin one evening. 
During thesecond half she dispelled all my earlier 
misgivings, although those were really about the 
band. But even they hadimproved by the end.O 
STEVECLARK 
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THE HISSING 
OF SUMMER 
LAWNS 





NOVEMBER 1975 





The confessor turns anthropologist. A bold 
mission into the depths of American suburbia. 
BYDAVID CAVANAGH 
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HENaBrazilian photo-journalist 
named WolfJesco Von Puttkamer 
tookanassignmentin the mid-70s 
todocumentthelivesofthe 
Kreen-Akrore, a reclusivetribe of 
Amazonian hunters later knownas the Panara, there 
were serious doubts about whether they’d survive the 
decade. The government had built a highway through 
their territoryin’73, redoubling their fear ofstrangers, 
and thesmallamountofcontactthey’d had with the 
outside worldin the pasthad decimated them with 
disease. Von Puttkamer found only 130 left alive. 
Inoneofthe photos he took, atiny girl camouflaged 
instripes of genipap pulp peers out froma gapin the 
jungle. In another, thechiefofthe tribe grimacesasa 
doctor injects him with penicillin. In another, seven 
hunters wearing yellow headbands carry an enormous, 
trussed-up python back to their village froma 
riverbank. Published in the February 1975 issue of 
National Geographic, the images were seen by millions 
ofreaders, among them Joni Mitchell. While officialsin 
Brasilia had been turning the Kreen-Akrore’s paradise 
intoaparking lot, Mitchell’s livealbum Miles Of Aisles, 
withthe serenemomentum ofan adult-oriented 
superstar going through aninvincible phase, had 
cruised to No20n Billboard, outsold only by Linda 
Ronstadt’s Heart Like A Wheel. Atthe beginning of 
March, Mitchell was chauffeured to the Shrine 
Auditorium in downtown LA tocollectaGrammy fora 
song on Court And Spark—a pleasant accolade to place 
alongsideits platinum disc. Butthe python and the boys 





inthe headbands must havestirred something, because 
she got out herink, drewthe photo from National 
Geographic and incorporated itinto the cover art ofher 
next LP. Indoingso, she setin motion a chain of events 
that shattered the calm, darkened the skies and left her 
seething about the criticism sheneversaw coming. 

The Hissing Of Summer Lawns is many things. It’s an 
exclusive peek behind the curtain of palm trees that 
protects the super-wealthy and the super-bored. It’sa 
set of 10 musical pieces that are at times melancholy, 
graceful, fine-woven and inscrutable. It’s a dossier of 
sophisticated observations on women’s material 
victories and defeats as they rely on, resent or revolve 
around theirmen. Aboveall, it’san LP that documents 
the lives ofan endangered species that knows little of 
worlds beyondits own: the indigenous tribespeople of 
American suburbia. On the embossed sleeve, Mitchell 
transposed the giant snake toa fettucine-green 
landscape that might have been a modern-day urban 
park. Theskyscrapers ofa metropolis towered in the 
distance. Lined up in front ofthem, occupying the space 
between the businessmen and the bushmen, arowof 
bungalowsstood like tanks beforean army, guarding 
the city’s perimeter. Mitchell’s motif ofthe summer 
lawn was both impressionistic and sociocultural. The 
incongruous elements ofthe cover artcombinedina 
visual pun. Thehissing sound was made bysprinklers, 
butaserpentcan thrive inasuburban dream-home, 
coiling itselfaround a marriage. 

Joining some ofthe dots was “TheJungle Line”, the 
album’ssecond song, in which Mitchell traceddirect > 
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made by sprinklers, 
but a serpent can 
thrive in a suburban 
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connectionsfrom Africatothejazzclubsof 
NY, imagining their crammed noisy cellars 
as canvases painted by Henri Rousseau. A 
primitivist best known for his tropical jungle 
scenes, Rousseau might well have designed 
aclubdécorof *fernsand orchid vines" (as 
wellasputtinga “jungle flower” behind the 
waitress’s ear), butthesnakethat Mitchell 
noticesin thejazz band’s dressing-room is 
onlyafigurativecousintotherealonesin 
Rousseau’s The Snake Charmer. It’s a “poppy 
snake” —in other words, the heroin that 
comesinto the cityvia the trafficking routes 
that lead back to another humid, vine-thick 
jungle. To get deeperintothe heart of 
darkness, Mitchell hitches the venue’s wild 
clientele (“cannibals of shuck and jive”) 
nottoabackdrop ofjazzhorns, but to 
pummelling Burundidrumsand the 
electronic growl ofa Moog. A totallynew 
eventonaJoni Mitchellrecord, “The Jungle 
Line” was conceptually provocative and 
years ahead ofits time. The primitive met 
theavant-garde in theritual ofafter-hours 
safari, and everyone from Paul Simon to 
Adam Antwas galvanised by the rhythms. 
Butasthe LP coverreminds us, to travel 
fromjungleto city, the primitive must first 
pass through thesuburbs. Inisolation 
and affluence, thesuburbanites scatter 
themselves like plush velvet cushions 
behind their gadgetry and emotional 
shields, while Mitchell, with penetrating 
eyeand paintbrush, sees something 
slithering in their neatly mown gardens. 
Howself-negating are the concessions, 
she seems toconclude, that yield and are 
yielded by these unhappy families. Her 
“third-person lyrical portraits ofdamaged 
and unsympathetic characters”, as Elvis 
Costello once called them, nowbegin to 
make their presence felt. They change the 
tone ofthe album completely, and with 
them disappear any realistic prospect of 
another singer-songwriter confessional. 
Whatexactly appearsinits place — an air 
ofcold detachment? Asleight-of-hand 
elegance? Anartistry sorarefiedthat some 
people don’t react toit while others can’t 
stop overdosing on it? — hasbeen the 
subject of debate for four decades. 
Forexample: Edith, picked up last night 
byacrimeboss, awakesin his bed witha 
song going through her mind. Thetitle 
eludes her, but her thoughts quickly turn to 
theman byher side. She won the contest to 
behis prize for the evening, beating offthe 
competition ofolder girls, and the criminal 
empire herunsis not hers to question. She 
locks eyes with him across the pillow. As the 
song ends, Mitchell seems to suggest they’re 
as amoral and desperateas each other: a 
perfect gangland match. “You know they 
darenot lookaway”, she sings, holding one 
ofthealbum'slongest notes foras long as 
thetwoofthemcanstare without blinking. 
And that, sure enough, is one way of 
hearing “Edith And The Kingpin”. 
Butanother wayis to listen to the 
musicians —- allofthem, oras many asyou 
can- who, farfrom being emotionally 
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detached, bring sweetness and warmth 
flooding into thesong fromall corners. This 
way ofhearing involves smiling with eyes 


ሀ8ቨ[5 
VERDICT 


"Jonihas closedasthetrumpetontheleftisjoined by 
produced afluteontheright, and oncethey've held 
analbum theirnotesfornineseconds, aneelectric 
whichhas piano ("fresh lipstickglistening") plays 
successfully put ae ና Lm 

thefingeron arippling trill so exquisite that a nearby 
westem electric guitar appears to sigh with bliss. 
societyasshe Another example: “Don’t Interrupt The 
seesit..Here Sorrow", which follows, hasoften been 
shehasdealt describedasastream-of-consciousness 
withthat jazz poem, making it sound likea text of 
themeina = z 

waywhichis abstruse intellectualism that only someone 
unprecedented | WithatripleFirstinClassicsand Oriental 
inrockmusic. Languages would enjoy. Don'tbelievea 
Andinaway word ofit. Cajoled along by Wilton Felder's 
whichavoids inventively rubbery bassline, “Don’t 
nm or | InterruptTheSorrow"isacavalcadeof 
Ld ban sue musical delights. Guitarist Larry Carlton's 
STEVE feather-light glides up and down his 
CLARKE, NME, fretboard provide so many gorgeous 
NOVEMBER29, moments that Mitchell stops singing and 
1975 lets him form them intoasolo. 


Minutes later, when we meet the high- 
maintenance Southern belle Scarlett 
(“Shades Of Scarlett Conquering”), we can 
count, by all means, the cost of what she 
loses with her impossible demands while 
she adheres to the doctrine she absorbed 
from Gone With The Wind—butwe mustn’t 
forget toswoon to Dale Oehler’s heavenly 
string arrangement orluxuriate in the 
dreamy pattern of piano notes that Mitchell 
reiterates with her left hand. The Rolling 
Stone reviewer in 1975 who claimed that the 
album had “notunes tospeak of” evidently 
missed the wood for the trees; most ofthe 
songs are inundated withinstrumental 
parts ofaching loveliness, beit Chuck 
Findley's Bacharach-ian trumpet on the 
titletrackorhis flugelhorn's haunting 
three-noterefrain on *The Boho Dance", 
andtheircumulativeimportanceis as 
absolute asany vocalor lyric. However, as 
Mitchell would learn, finding nota single 
tuneon TheHissing Of Summer Lawns 
wasn'tthe mostscathing accusation the 
criticsin America would level. 

Therearetwo moresongs about suburban 
marriagesin thealbum's second half, and 
at the end ofeach onethewifemakesa 
pragmatic decision of sorts. In thetitle 
track, anunnamed woman lives asa virtual 
prisoneron her husband'shillsideranch 
(“She patrols that fence of his toaLatin 
drum”), but chooses to stay because there’s 


With penetratin 
eye and paintbrush, 
Jonisees somethin 
slithering in the neatly 
mown gardens 
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just enough value in their expensive home 
tocompensate for the poverty ofher dreary 
days. As per Mitchell’s album concept, the 
soothing hiss that the woman can hear 
from herbalcony has worked its mesmeric 
effect. When it doesn’t, the result comes 
asashock. A high-ranking executiveona 
business trip to New York (“Harry’s House/ 
Centerpiece”) has an eroticdaydream 
about his wife when she was younger 
(“Shining hair and shining skin/Shining as 
shereeled himin”), before snapping out of 
his reverie— and wearen’t prepared for it — 
torevealin the last fewlines that sheasked 
him fora divorce that morning. Howoldis 
the woman? Herageisn’t specified. Old 
enough tobe bored out ofher mind with her 
husband, that’s all we need to know. Old 
enough tobe conscious of the moisturising 
lotions and the march oftime. “Allthose 
vain promises on beauty jars”, Mitchell sings 
in “Sweet Bird”, thenextsong, justin case 
amiddle-aged divorcee might fancy she’s 
escaping intoa rainbow. “Calendars ofour 
lives, circled with compromise”. 

Mitchell, unmarried herself, lived behind 
wrought-iron gates in her 1920s Bel Air 
mansion with her boyfriend and drummer, 
John Guerin. When the gatefold sleeve of 
Hissing... was opened, there she was, 
floating on her backin the secluded Eden of 
herswimming pool, while 30 lines ofalbum 
notes, starting somewhere above herright 
knee, madeit clearshe was elated with the 
productinside. “This record is a total work 
conceived graphically, musically, lyrically 
andaccidentally - asa whole. The 
performances were guided by the given 
compositionalstructures and the audibly 
inspired beauty ofevery player. The whole 
unfoldedlikea mystery." A mystery tobe 
lappedupby hundreds ofthousands of 
armchairsleuths who hung on herevery 
word. Butsomething went wrong. 
Theverdict was not measured outin 
superlatives this time. Critics dipped 
their adjectivesin scorn (“narcissistic”, 
“pretentious”, “sometimes so smug thatitis 
downrightirritating”) and her manager had 
tohide the reviews from her. Withitsjazz 
overtones and clear shiftaway from 
autobiographical writing, the LP left many 
fans disappointed. Internet bookreviewers 
condemna much-hyped novel bysaying 
they “couldn’trelate to any of the 
characters”. The problem with the album 
was thatsome people couldn’trelate tothe 
fact that there were characters atall. 

Inthe 4oyears sinceits release, it’s been 
placedinamuch more favourable light. 
Mitchell was touched when Prince listed it 
asone ofhis favourite albums in the’80s. 
Bjork, Morrissey and George Michael all 
sangits praises. Elvis Costello hailed itas 
“the masterpiece ofthat time” when he 
wrote about Mitchell for Vanity Fairin 2004. 
It’snowcelebrated for the very qualities 
that’7os listeners found hard to tolerate: 
theicystillness, the spatial composure, the 
delicate balance ofcolours, themanicured 
refinement, the considered reportage. 


When Mitchell, still furious at the reviews, 
agreed toarareinterviewin’76, itwas with 
Architectural Digest —a magazine that knew 
athing or two aboutrefinement and colour 
balance - whosereporterand photographer 
cametoinspect her Bel Air property that 
summer. Theyjudged it to be glamorous, 
but free from contrivance. Showing them 
the royal-blue dining room and her Eskimo 
art, Joniexplained: “Decorated rooms 
sometimes sacrifice feelings and emotions 
for the sake of chic. The lookis sometimes 
too polished. Icouldn’tliveinahouselike 
that.” Too polished. Sacrificing emotions. 
Itwasa good jobthatnobody mentioned 
lawnsprinklers.O 


Mid-70s Joni: 
sleight-of-hand 


elegance? Cold 
detachment? 
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String Ensemble, vocals), 
Larry Carlton (electric 
guitar), Robben Ford 
(electric guitar), Jeff 
"Skunk' Baxter (electric 
guitar on "In France They 
Kiss On Main Street”), 
Max Bennett (bass), 
Wilton Felder (bass), 

Joe Sample (keyboards), 
Victor Feldman (electric 
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John Guerin drums and 
Moog), Chuck Findley 
(trumpet, flugelhorn), 
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Lawns” andbk vocals on 
“InFrance They Kiss On 
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Nash and David Crosby 
(bk vocals on “In France 
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of the drummers of 
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RELEASED NOVEMBER 1976 





“Now /‘mreturning to myself... In an unlicensed white Mercedes, 
Mitchellseeks the refuge of the roads. 








HE women of The Hissing Of Summer she wanted to travel, but didn’t know where, or who 
Lawns were always trappedin with. By chance, two friends invited her to drive 
somebody else’s frame. Joni Mitchell cross-country. Her answer: “I’ve been waiting for 
only used the first person once on her you; I’m gone,” she recounted to Rolling Stone’s 
seventh album; instead, she sang of Cameron Crowe. They travelled together for a while 
women as seen through men’s eyes, assessed before Mitchell went offalone. It was one of three 
according to their suitability for motherhood, sex road trips she took between 1975 and 1976, which 
and deference. Similarly, Mitchell found herself led her from Los Angeles to Maine, then California 
made into an adjunct when she briefly joined the via Florida and the Gulf OfMexico. On the road, 
Rolling Thunder Revuein 1975, opening for male Mitchellstayedinlighthouses along theGulf Coast, 
artists who were her equal. She approached the and wore wigs to disguise herselfin New Orleans. 
tourasaresearch trip, “an amazing experience, “Meanwhile, nobody knew where I was,” she told 
studying mysticism and ego malformation like you White. “I’d do those disappearing acts. I’d pass 
wouldn’t believe”, as she told journalist Timothy through some seedy town witha pinball arcade, fall 
White. “Everybody took all of theirvices tothe Nth in with people who worked on the machines, people 
degree and came out ofit born again, orinto AA.” staying alive shoplifting, whatever. They don’t 
Where these acts were tilting towards the knowwho youare: ‘Why you driving that white 
mainstream, by themid-’70s Mitchell was keenly Mercedes? Oh, you’re driving it across country for 
following Marvin Gaye in “moving away from the hit somebody else.’ You know, make up some name 
department, tothe art department”, keen to forge her and hang out. Great experiences, almost like the 
own rhythms away from rock. Inthe wake ofher split princeand the pauper.” 
from drummer John Guerin, she was ready to give life Mitchell had nolicence for her flashy car, soshe 
theslip fora while. drove behind truckers, who would signal when the 
After the end of the Hissing tour, Mitchell was police were approaching. She was living out of 
sojourning at Neil Young’s beach house. She knew bounds, but hadr't, asthe folksong goes, “fallenby > 
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JONI MITCHELL HEJIRA 





Mitchell isolates 
herself from 
familiarity in order 
to confront her 
true nature 
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the wayside”. By the mid-’70s, Walden 
and On The Roadwere archetypal male 
quests, but there were still few cultural 
precedents for women travelling alone. 
Eighteenth-century “girl stuntreporter” 
Nellie Bly circled the world in72 days 

to prove that she could. Simone De 
Beauvoir's America Day By Day (1947) 
was morejournalistic, intended to 
convey thereality of America'sculture 
and mores to the French. Released in 
1976, the same year as Mitchell's travels, 
Tom Robbins’ absurdist novel Even 
Cowgirls Get The Blues followed the 
giant-thumbed Sissy Hankshawas she 
encountered various countercultural 
avatars. But although just as 
geographically far-reaching, Mitchell’s 
trip was defiantly insular- the kind of 
story that hadn't yet been written. 

Livingbetween hercarand 
anonymous motels, Mitchell wrote 
songson her acoustic guitar since 
pianos were seldom available. She 
thought ofnaming the collection of 
material “Travelling”, butthatimplied 
afixed destination. Instead, shechosea 
reference to the migration of the prophet 
Muhammad from Mecca to Medinain 
622 AD, which she later summed up as 
“leaving the dream, no blame”. 

“Hejira’ was an obscure word, butit 
said exactly what I wanted,” she told 
Crowe. “Running away, honourably.” 
She continued, referencing her split 
with Guerin. “It dealt with the leaving of 
arelationship, but without the sense of 
failure that accompanied the breakup of 
my previous relationships. I felt that it 
was not necessarily anybody’s fault. It 
wasanewattitude.” 

Anewattitude required a new musical 
approach, furthering Mitchell’s 
quicksilver mid-’70s evolution. “Fora 
longtime, I’ve been playing in straight 
rhythms,” she had told friend Malka 
Marom in 1973. “But now, in order to 
sophisticate my music tomy own taste, 
Ipush itinto odd places that feel alittle 
unusual to me, so that! feel I’m 
stretching out.” After 1974’s richly 
melodic Court And Spark, the jazzy 
abstractions of Hissing were perceived 
asanornerycareer-killer. On Hejira, 
Mitchell pared percussion back to the 
faintest patter, ditched choruses, and 
created nine fairly similar tone poems 
from her guitar (mostly electric on the 
recordings) and Jaco Pastorius’s fretless 
bass (only lounge-jazz pastiche “Blue 
Motel Room” veers from the form). 
Their rippling instruments evoke 
the uncanny surface ofthe poolsin 
Hockney’s California paintings, 
and thescant reliance on hooks 
encourages a sense of forward motion. 
(The New York Times’ reviewer called it 
a “Los Angeles version of Kraftwerk’s 
‘Autobahn’.”) This minimal backing lets 
Mitchell’s voice loose, as she singsina 
meditative, instinctual fashion. “The 
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“Therehas 
alwaysbeena 
darksidetoher 
work,butshe 
hasnever 
soundedmore 
isolated,more 
enclosed within 
herself, than 
inthesesongs 
ofperpetual 
melancholy 
journeys‘across 
theburning 
desert’ and 
‘thruthesnow 
andthe 
pinewood 
trees...porous 
withtravel 
fever" 


“Hejirais, one 
presumes, 
MsMitchells 
soul-to-soul 
statementcirca 
1976...Butbe 
warned: thisis 
noworthy 
successor to... 
SummerLawns 
and this time 
aroundthe 
oldshe's-an- 
artist-she- 
don't-look- 
back shtick 
can'tbe 
regurgitated 
because 
mostofthe 
sentiments 
herehavebeen 
presented 
before.” 





poet took over the singer,” she said in 
1998. “It’s more like jazz melody, it’s 
conversational improvisation.” 

This intimate, personal voiceis key to 
Hejira, where Mitchell isolates herself 
from familiarity in order to confront her 
true nature. “In our possessive coupling/ 
Somuchcould not be expressed/So now 
I’mreturning to myself/These things that 
you and Isuppressed”, she sings on the 
title track, asiftaking her firstdeep 
breathina long while. Hejira contains 
Mitchell’s starkest and most sensitive 
examinations of the apparent 
incompatibility oflove and work, 
belonging and freedom. Hejiralets 
Mitchell’s duelling ideologies and 
impulses coexist at the same scale 
within each song, avoiding extremes of 
crisis or revelation, anidea reflectedin 
the artwork. Mitchell useda Camera 
Lucida to edit together 14 different 
photos ofvarying perspectives — 
including an imposing Norman Seeff 
portrait — and then hired an airbrusher 
toblendin the edges. “IfIhad done the 
coverasa collage, it would'velooked 
much more primitive," shetold Rock 
Photo. “This wayit’s so polished, as if it's 
exactly one photograph." 

Ifartandlovearein conflict, Mitchell's 
lucid relationship with that bindis 
unparalleled. “Isupposea lot of people 
could have written alot of my other 
songs,” she told The Ottawa Citizenin 
1996, “but I feel the songs on Hejira 
could only have come from me.” 
Marrying Hissing’s observational 
approach tothe personal nature of 
Mitchell’s earlier records, Hejira 
contains some of her most expansive 
and idiosyncratic writing, eachsong 
filled with unanswered questions about 
the definition and contradictions of 
fulfilment. Sometimes, that satisfaction 
isimmediate. To beasolo travelling 
woman requires a heightened 
sensitivity to the environment, and 
Mitchell vibrates at the frequency ofher 
gorgeous, sensory landscapes. There 
aretowering pinewood trees and vivid 
blueskies streaked with vapour trails 
that looklike “the hexagram of the 
heavens”, or the strings of her guitar. 
Snow “gathers like bolts of lace waltzing 
ona ballroomgirl” inthe spacious 
“Hejira”, where Mitchell sighs with 


Hejira contains 
some of Mitchell's 
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and idiosyncratic 


writing 





gratitudeather 
synchronicity with her 
surroundings: “There’s 
comfortin melancholy/When 
there’snoneed to explain/It’s 
justasnatural as the weather/ 
Inthis moody sky today”. Her 
worldis so vivid, it almost 
feelssurrealattime. 

Assheacclimatises to the 
road, she clocks on tothe 
behaviour of the characters 
she encounters. Thedewy 
“Coyote” details a tryst with 
aphilandering rancher (who 
maybe Sam Shepardin 
disguise) - Mitchell knows 
thathehas *awomanathome 
andanother down the hall", but 
she enjoys their briefaffair, 
and revelsin his palpable 
consternation about whether 
torun away the next morning. 
“Coyote’sin the coffee shop/ 
He’sstaring aholeinhis 
scrambled eggs/He picks up my 
scent onhis fingers/While he’s 
watching the waitresses’s legs”, 
she sings, high onintimate 
power. “You’re nota hit-and-run 
driver,nono”, she reassures him, 
having played him at hisown 
game. Sexis purely pleasure on 
Hejira, Mitchell writing without 
shame or qualification as she 
steps outside of society’s 
expectations. “AllI really want 
right now/Is to find another lover", 
sheconfessesat one point, and she 
succeeds. She may havereservations 
aboutthe "foolish and childish" 
protagonist of “A Strange Boy”, 
but rationality barely matters out here. 
“We got high ontravel/And we got drunk 
onalcohol/And onlove, the strongest 
poisonand medicine of all”, she 
rhapsodises, sounding barely tethered 
tothe earth. “See how that feeling comes 
and goes/Like the pull of moonon tides/ 
NowlIamsurfrising/Now parched ribs of 
sand athis side”. 

Supposedly alonein the world and 
enjoying “thesweetloneliness ofsolitary 
travel”, as she would describeit, Mitchell 
forces herself to reckon with the part of 
herthatstill craves contact, and comfort. 
“T’mporous with travel fever/But you 
knowI'msogladto beon my own/Still 
somehow theslightest touch ofa stranger/ 
Cansetup trembling inmy bones", she 
sings on “Hejira”. The alternating keys 
of “Amelia”, a tribute to the lost pilot 
Amelia Earhart, underscore Hejira’s 
most poignant and uneasy interrogation 
ofawoman’s ineffable need to wander, 
and the sacrifices that entails. “Maybe 
I'venever really loved/I guess thatis 
thetruth/I’ve spent my whole lifein 
clouds aticy altitude/And looking 
downoneverything/I crashed into 
his arms”, sherues. 
















No matter how far she gets from home, 
she can’t escape her mind. “Oh radiant 
happiness/Itwas allso lightand easy/’Til 
Istartedanalysing/And I brought onmy 
oldways/A thunderhead of judgement 
was gathering inmy gaze”, Mitchell sings 
onthe melty, hiccuping “Refuge Of The 
Roads”. Hejira offers no resolution 
between love and independence, both 
ofwhich lead toameasure ofisolation 
that Mitchell elucidates beautifully. 
Being tethered to someone means 
always being seen in reflection: “White 
flags of winter chimneys/Waving truce 
against themoon/In the mirrors ofa 
modern bank/From the window of a hotel 
room”, she sings on “Hejira”. Buta 
similarly desolate imagein “Refuge” 
suggests that being alone means barely 
being seen atall. Inaservice station, she 
sees “a photograph of the Earth/Taken 
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represent. The closest she comes 

to defining thatirreconcilable pull 
betweena woman's duty and desire 

is onenergetic highlight “Song For 
Sharon”. (It’s the only song here written 
oncocaine, which may explain the 
pace.) "And the power of reason/And 
theflowers of deep feeling/Seemto serve 
me/Only to deceiveme", sheruminates. 
It’sno wonder, as she sings on 
“Refuge...”, that her journey “made 
most people nervous/They just didn’t 
want to know/What Iwas seeing in the 
refuge of the roads”. 

Tothis day in popular culture, most 
women on the road are doomed figures, 
fated to die or disappear. In 2013, the 
cultural critic Vanessa Veselka wrote an 
essay for The American Reader titled 








And Why It Matters”. “We recognise 
that, inour world, a woman on theroad 
is marked,” she writes. “She has been 
cut from the social fabric, excised at 
such an elemental level that when she 
steps onto the road, shestepsintoan 
abyss. And whatever leads up to that 
choice inspires in usa primal fear. A 
manon theroadis solitary. A woman 
ontheroadisalone.” 

Hejiraremains one of the few 
counterexamples to this deficit — 
arestless rejection of what satisfaction 
and success is meant to look like for 
womenas lovers andartists, and 
afearless confrontation ofthe 
consequences that stem from 
rejecting the norm. It’s perhaps the 
great feminist record: “Leaving the 








coming back fromthe moon/And you “The Lack Of Female Road Narratives dream, no blame,” indeed. © g 
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The secret gemat the heart of Joni Mitchell's career. 
Watchout for the tequila-anaconda! 
BYJON DALE 
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ONI Mitchell went to ground for most of 1977. 
She’d booked a European tour, which was 
subsequently cancelled; she claimed 
exhaustion, though she was also deepin the 
steely grip ofher new music, collaborating again 
with Jaco Pastorius and John Guerin, butalso feeling 
out the possibilities with other, new musicians. 
She was inching yet closer towards jazz, hersongs 
sometimes nowseemingly impenetrable blocks of 
composition, at other times broad watercolour sweeps 
oflandscape froma painter’s brush. Keeping alow 
profile, when she did move through the world, Mitchell 
was more inclined to adopt personae, to explore the 
possibility of being something ‘other’, manifesting the 
reality of the Cartesian calling, “masked, advance”. 
Allofthisled to the thorny thickets of song that make 
up DonJuan's Reckless Daughter, a double album 
where her music can take full flight, with all the risk 
and trepidation that entails. It’san album that haslong 
divided critics. At the time ofits release, the reception 
afforded to Don Juan’s Reckless Daughter was often 
chilly, sometimes brutal: in Rolling Stone, Janet Maslin 
reported that “[the] best that can be said” foritwas that 
“itis an instructive failure”. Mitchell’s period of critical 
immunity had long since passed, with The Hissing Of 
Summer Lawns theplace whereitall started to break 
down. Interestingly, though perhaps unsurprisingly, it 
was the more overt nods toward jazzand other black 
musics that seemed to sour critics on Mitchell. 
Over time, though, Don Juan’s Reckless Daughter has 
been recognised as an album for those who quietly 





quest, whoask questions of the possibilities of music, 
and ofthe limitations built into the form byits 
economic and industry grounding. Bjork has long 
been an advocate for the album’s riskiness and 
openness, mentioning that she'd learned both Don 
Juan's Reckless Daughter and Hejira *by heart" in her 
teenage years: “She was creating her own universe; 
she wasn’ta guestin a man’s world. [liked music that 
was more modal, more chromatic. There is more room 
for the singer toimprovise.” 

Aswithall ofMitchell’s albums from the mid- to 
late-’70s, after the commercial peak of Court And Spark, 
DonJuan’s Reckless Daughter has created its own cult, 
made up mostly of fans who recognise the potency of 
Mitchell’s vision atits most extended. Part of that 
‘extension’ comes of yet deeper immersion in jazz, but 
aparticular kind of jazz - Mitchell seemed keen to 
position herself closely alongside jazz fusion, one 
ofseveral arcs the music had taken sinceits heated 
engagements alongside the Civil Rights movement 
inthe1960s. Though she'd broken up with drummer 
JohnGuerin, he'sacrossthe album, his playingata 
confident peak. The wide tone of Jaco Pastorius’s bass 
—at times, you feel like you could rideasemi-trailer 
throughit -isasomnipresentasit was on Hejira, but 
hereit'sfar morepartofthelandscape, unlikeon 
Hejira, whereits intimate tussle with Mitchell's guitar 
gavethealbum much ofits sonic depth. 

Mitchellalsocalled ona number of Pastorius's 
colleagues from his jazz fusion group Weather Report. 
Brazilian percussionist Airto Moreira, who'd recently> 
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appeared on albums by Chick Corea, 
Hermeto Pascoal, Flora Purimand Danilo 
Caymmi, brought his fluency with South 
American rhythms tobearon thealbum. 
Two other percussionists, Alejandro Acufia 
and Manolo Badrena, werealso part of 
the extended group: Acufiahad recently 
guested with Lee Ritenour, while Badrena 
had appeared on Moreira’s solo album I’m 
Fine, How Are You?, and George Duke’s 
jazz-funkset Reach For It. 

The real revelation for Mitchell, though, 
was percussionist Don Alias, who’d played 
with Miles Davis, Dizzy Gillespie, Nina 
Simone, Tony Williams Lifetime, Elvin 
Jones, John McLaughlin and Lalo Schifrin, 
while asometime member of Pastorius’s 
Big Band and Blood Sweat & Tears. Alias 
wouldbecome Mitchell's romantic partner, 
and just as importantly, acreative sparring 
partner who could teach her much about 
jazz. Alias recalls his initial scepticism at 
being invited by Pastorius to appear on Don 
Juan’s Reckless Daughter dissolving when 
he heard her play, later marvelling, “What 
agenius ofa musician Joniwas! And 
intuitive! And eloquent!” 

The depth and articulate wisdom of 
DonJuan’s Reckless Daughter came about 
thanks to this confluence of musicians, 
with Mitchell’s writing stretching yet 
further from the extended songforms 
she’d explored on parts of Hejira. Butifthat 
album had an almost wintry chill, Don 
Juan’s Reckless Daughter was vibrant, and 
carnivalesque at points, and indeed, one 
ofMitchell’s inspirations, reportedly, was 
avisit to the pre-Lent Carnival in Rio De 
Janeiro, Brazil, when the streets run rife 
with the various escola de samba, or 
‘sambaschools’— dancing clubs grounded 
in theirlocal community. As with several of 
Mitchell’s previous albums, there’s asense 
with much of thealbum ofaskin being 
shed, of Mitchell questing to find anewself, 
tosuspend the internal monologue ofher 
ownidentity and live vicariously through 
unpredictable encounters with the other. 

Having said that, Mitchell’s approach 
tothis on Don Juan’s Reckless Daughter 
moves from the touristic gazeinto 
something farmore problematic. Her 
adoption of blackface, dressing upasa 
pimp, sometimes knownas Claude, but 
eventually gifted thename of Art Nouveau, 
feels particularly inexcusable given not 
only her ransacking of the wide and varied 
aesthetics ofblack musics as the backbone 
ofher music during this, her most 
experimental phase, butalso theintense 
growth ofcross-cultural awareness 
thathad resulted from the Civil Rights 
movement. If you’re being generous — 
which one would be inclined not tobe, 
given blackfaceand brownface’s place 
asan oppressive sociocultural forcein 
American history —you could say it’saway 
ofexploring the complications ofidentity. 
Butit leavesa bitter taste: while it’s clearly 
notborn of malicious intent, it's still off- 
base, uncalled for. 
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“OnDon Juan... 
shehasfallen 
fromthe 
tightropeand, 
althoughshe 
alwaysclimbs 
backup,her 
performance 
isdistinctly 
patchy... With 
commendable 
adventureshe 
hasspread 
herselfover 
foursides of 
thisalbum, 
butshehas 
neither moved 
forwardnor 
consolidated 
thesuccessof 
Hejiraand 

-. Summer 
Lawns.” 
MICHAEL 
WATTS, 
MELODY 
MAKER, 
DECEMBER 24, 
1977 


“Yetanotherset 
ofclothes for 
theuncrowned 
empress 
ofthepopular 
song.Half 
dependable 
and 
immediately 
enjoyable, half 
empiricaland 
asyetlargely 
unfathomable. 
Me?lwantto 
learn toloveit.” 
ANGUS 
MACKINNON, 
NME, 
DECEMBER 24, 
1977 





It’sall the more ofashame that Mitchell 
would present this on the front cover of the 
album, for Don Juan’s Reckless Daughteris 
thesecret gem at the heart ofher career.On 
thealbum’s most rigorously developed and 
considered song, the side-long, 16-minute 
“Paprika Plains”, Mitchell reminisces over 
her early years, painting alyrical tableau 
that weaves together romantic recall of 
the prairies ofher childhood, ofthe First 
Nations peoples of Canada, whilealso 
mulling over the results ofan encounter 
with Bob Dylan, ata party on the Queen 
Mary. As Mitchell later recalled: “Aftera 
longsilence hesaid, ‘Ifyou were gonna 
paint this room, what would you paint?’ 
Isaid, ‘Well, letme think. I'd paint the 
mirrored ball spinning, I’d paint the women 
inthe washroom, the band...’ Later, all the 
stuffcame back to meas partofa dream 
that became the song ‘Paprika Plains’.” 

Thesongitself, episodicin structure, 
dipsinto an extended orchestrallacuna 
wherean arrangement from Michael Gibbs 
—whosearranging career, at that point, 
included work for Uriah Heep, Peter 
Gabriel, Stan Getz, and, uh, The Goodies — 
catches some of the nostalgic strangeness 
ofthe compositions of American mavericks 
Charles Ives and George Crumb. Wayne 
Shorter’s saxophone in the song’s final 
quarter is spirited and quietly fierce, 
echoing the economy he must have learned 
from playing with Miles Davis: one of his 
other engagements of the year was Steely 
Dan’s Aja, another complex, rigorously 
thought-through set of songs. Mitchell felt 
she'd found a kindred spirit in Shorter, not 
least in the similarly poetic and visual ways 
he discussed music: “Before he started to 
playsax, hesaid tome, ‘It’s like we’rein 
Hyde Park, and there's ananny with ababy 
inaboaton the pond, just nudging it, her 
hand'snudging it." 

Thestructuralexperiments of “Paprika 
Plains” make way for the disarmed, 
percussive explorations of “The Tenth 
World” and “Dreamland”, which takeup 
much ofthe third side of thealbum. A 
worthy exploration of the polyrhythmic 
possibilities inherentin Mitchell’s lineup 
onthealbum, with “The Tenth World” a 
collectively composed/improvised piece, 
there’s something that doesn’t quite hold 
together on these songs. Later covered by 
Roger McGuinn, “Dreamland” unpacks the 
colonialand the carnivalesqueat the heart 
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ofthe cultures that spirit through the 
album, but the realjoyinthesongisthe 
way Mitchell’s voice twines with Chaka 
Khan’s, bothinintimate consortacross 
athreshing thread of percussion. 

Elsewhere, the musicisa bit less diffuse, 
thesongs morerecognisably Joniin 
storyteller mode. The opening "Overture", 
witha chorus ofMitchellsinging siren- 
droneover meandering guitarand 
gut-bending Pastorius bass, leaps into 
“Cotton Avenue”’s skipping, tensile 
thythm, a perfect accompaniment to 
Mitchell’s hymning ofthe titular stripin 
Macon, Georgia: “That’s where I’m going 
totakemyselftonight/Withaspitshine on 
my dancing shoes”. The stealthy prowl 
ofthesongslidesinto the anxious clip 
of “Talk To Me”, where Mitchell’s plea 
for theintersubjective encounter comes 
burdened with her cultural capital — 
Chaplin, Bergman, Shakespeare (“Willy 
The Shake”) all fly past in her quick-spin 
stutter. “You spend every sentence as ifit 
were marked currency!” 

Whatcatches the earand mind about 
Mitchell’s lyrics throughout Don Juan’s 
Reckless Daughteris the passing viscerality 
of their observations, the way she signs her 
songsin blood and body, from the drunk 
selfin “Talk To Me” who’s busy “[pissing] 
atequila-anaconda/The fulllength of the 
parking lot!” to the dancefloor revelation of 
“Paprika Plains”, wherea mature Mitchell 
spots the target ofher ardour “through the 
smoke/Withyour eyes onfire/FromJ&Band 
coke”. When she dials back this intensity, 
as on theacoustic mourn of “Jericho”, 
thesongs benefit from the way Pastorius 
punctures theirlassitude with paper-punch 
bass, that wide, rangy toneswimming 
through reverb. 

Asever, Mitchell isa perceptive observer 
whenit comes to affairs of the heart, and 
the tensions of giving in toromance that 
mark “Jericho” — re-read here fromits live 
incarnation on Miles Of Aisles — finds an 
unexpected echoin the bitter tiredness of 
theageing couple in “Otis & Marlena”. The 
closing “The Silky Veils Of Ardor” acts as 
both warning and bittersweet reflection, 
Mitchell seeming to sing to and from her 
former self— “Tam apoorwayfaring 
stranger...”—before singing of the bald 
realities of love: “IfI’donly seen through the 
silky veils of ardour/What a killing crime this 
lovecan be/Iwould have locked up my heart 
/Inagoldensheath of armour”. It’s one of 
twosongson DonJuan’s Reckless Daughter 
that gesture most clearly back to Joni ofthe 
past —its acoustic melancholyislike an 
update of “Blue”; the title track, perhaps the 
album’s highlight, with Mitchell’sjangling 
electric guitar sucked into the vortex of 
Pastorius’s pulsing, depth-charge bass, 
while Mitchell unspools an almost endless, 
hypnotic stream oflanguage, feels like 
Hissing and Hejirain miniature. 

Songs like these, and the cutting honesty 
of “OffNight Backstreet” — “Maybe I’mjust 
kidding myself whenI say Iloveyou/I don’t 
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feellike umbilicals toa former Joni. 
Tellingly, they are all placed at the end of 
thealbum, after the listener has navigated 
what, at times, can feel like forbidding 
terrain. DonJuan's Reckless Daughter has 
aunique cast within Mitchell’s career — it's 
aset ofsongs that, moreso than any other 
ofher albums, denies any ease ofentry, or 
easeof identification. Itoffers littleas clear 
as the cartographies of the heart that mark 
Blueand Hejira, nor The Hissing Of Summer 
Lawns’ psychogeography ofthe modern 
city. But whatit offers, in allits gnarled 
experimentation, its open ends, its 
avenues, backstreets and roads lesser 
travelled, isamusic thinking and 
breathing as it unfolds, moment to 
moment, spirited in its embrace ofrisk, 
evasive inits lover’s grasp, before you. © 
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Thestrickenjazzlegend offers aninductioninto the most 
"sacred andunattainable music". A challenging collaboration. 
BY NICK HASTED 
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HARLES Mingus was dying when hesaw 
Joni Mitchell in blackface. The greatjazz 
bassist and composer had railed against 
racismin his autobiography, Beneath The 
Underdog. But Mitchell’s minstrelsy on the 
cover of DonJuan’s Reckless Daughter got his attention. 
The album’s sidelong orchestration of her piano 
improv, “Paprika Plains”, offended him more with its 
out-of-tune piano, butits content, too, convinced him 
that Mitchell had “alot ofballs”. Mingus had suffered 
from Lou Gehrig’s disease since 1976, arare, 
degenerative condition which nowleft the big, 
combative man paralysed, and unable to play or 
compose conventionally. Heneeded collaborator to 
make the music that still filled his head. This white 
woman from the rock world mightjust fit the bill. 
Mingus couldn’thave known how ready Mitchell was 
forsucha request in 1978. The free-flowing structures 
and fleeting abrasions of The Hissing Of Summer Lawns 
had flirted with jazz, Hejirahad been an intimate 
musical affair with Weather Report bassist Jaco 
Pastorius, and Don Juan... had bust downall the 
boundaries around her work. But even the increasingly 
hostile US rock press hadn’t grasped how totally she 
had left folkie Joni behind. By the mid-’7os, shehad 
simply stopped listening to pop, preferring Stravinsky 
and the electric Miles Davis of InA Silent Way and 
Nefertiti (her two all-time favourite albums). Yet 
Mitchell thought ofjazzas “sacred and unattainable” 
music. Mingus’s invitation to fully enter thejazzrealm 
almost didn’treach her, as what she called the “normal 
channels” around her screened his messages at first. 





After Don Juan, Mingus must have seemed the last 
straw to some in her exasperated circle. 

When Mitchell phoned him, he hada grandly 
ambitious proposition ready, to adapt TS Eliot's Four 
Quartetsfor four simultaneous layers ofsound: an 
orchestra, guitarand bass playing an entirely different 
sort of music, a formal reading ofthe poems, and 
finally, Mitchellsinging herearthier distillation of 
Eliot’s words. She gamely bought Eliot’s poems toread, 
but found condensing them animpossible “sacrilege”. 
Undeterred, in April1978, Mingus rang again, tosay 
he’d written six songs — provisionally and beguilingly 
titled Joni I-VT' awaiting her lyrics and voice. 

Mitchell was “flattered”, her then-manager Elliot 
Roberts recalled in the documentary Woman Of Heart 
And Mind. Mitchellremembered him warning: 
“Management begged me not to doit. ‘You'll just 
plummetinto obscurity.” She defiantly viewed herself, 
she told Rolling Stone, asa “musical student”, gifted the 
opportunity to learn from a priceless teacher. Like some 
bashful wallflower, she’d hung around jazz’s pool for 
three years. Now, she wrotein Mingus’ liner notes, 
“Charlie came by and pushed mein.” 

Mingusalso filled a familiar role in Mitchell’s music: 
the male muse. The erotic aspect may have been 
minimal this time, butit was still love at first sight. 
When she met him in his Manhattan skyscraper 
apartment, his back was turned, and he massively 
filled a wheelchair she came to view as throne-like. 

His face wasrevealed as “glowing, full ofthe devil... 
beautiful, open”, she said in Woman Of Heart And 
Mind; to Rolling Stone, she recalled his “sweet > 
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Mitchell puta lot 
into Mingus, but it 
became her 
worst selling record 
of the decade 
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MimiFarifiaandHerbie 
Hancock backstage 
attheBerkeley JazzFestival, 
California, May 1979 


giddiness". Notall Mingus's peers would 
haverecognised this gentle, once terrifying 
giant. The “fearsomely challenging” man 
she described in Downbeat was closer. But 
the photos of Mitchell with Mingus and his 
highly supportive wife, Sue, showa fond, 
fun relationship. Hecalled her “hillbilly”. 

The cassette Mingus handed her on that 
first meeting contained six sung melodies, 
as physical notation was now beyond him. 
The plan was for Mitchell to finish these 
pieces, and complete an LP with two more 
from his vast songbook. “Goodbye Pork Pie 
Hat”, his 1959 tribute to the late saxophonist 
Lester Young, was his most famous, lovely 
tune, andan obvious pick. Theyspenta 
pleasant afternoon listening to his other 
old records. On the East Coast trips that 
followed, Mitchell would visit hishome, 
where they’d discuss the music’s themes 
and lyrical direction, then retire to workin 
herapartmentat the Regency Hotel. 

In every way, she wasa long way from 
Laurel Canyon, and thehippie community 
she'doncesymbolised. Though effectively 
hiredby Mingus, the collaboration was 
never easy or passive, as Mitchell found 
herself fully inducted into the jazz world for 
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the first time. A problem in working witha 
musician 20 years her senior became clear: 
when Mingussuggested personnel forthe 
recording, she’d never heard of them. Two 
ofthesix planned new songs also proved 
“tooidiomatic”, she confessed to 
Downbeat. Though Mingus had been a jazz 
radicalinthe’s5os, he’d been contemptuous 
ofthe next decade’s free jazz, and even his 
mostjolting and near-chaoticmoments 
held to verities learned from former 
employers suchas hisidol, Duke Ellington. 
This was black American music with New 
Orleans roots, which had to swing. Mitchell 
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felt there wasnothing she could add to 
such soundsin 1978. The album’s first 
session, at New York’s Electric Lady 
studios, with Mingusin attendance and 
abandincluding his great sax peer Gerry 
Mulligan, proved her point. “It was closer to 
what Charlie wanted,” she told Downbeat, 
comparing thesession to thealbum she 
actually made. Itswung more, maybe she 
even sang better. Butit could have been 
1960. And what Charlie wanted wasn’t 
enough. “Iwas after something personal 
—something mutual - something 
indescribable," Mitchell wrote. 

She kept switching lineups, ’til she got 
what she wanted: Pastorius back at her 
right hand on bass, with his Weather 
Report bandmates and Miles sidemen 
Wayne Shorter (sopranosax) and Herbie 
Hancock (electric piano), and Peter Erskine 
ondrums. She felt fully part ofthis “band of 
my dreams", shesaidin Woman Of Heart 
And Mind. They made music “so braided 
together that you couldn’t takeitapart”. 

Bythis time, Mingus was unable tosay 
ifhe approved, orifhe’d even heard of 
Pastorius. Sue Mingus had taken her 
husband toa faith healerin Mexico, and 





when Mitchellheadedsouthtovisitfor 

10 days, hecould hardly speak. His illness 
was closing in. Still, Mitchell soaked up his 
company. Mingus also pointed out key 
passages in his autobiography, while Sue 
handed Mitchell home tapes ofhim talking, 
filling in more of who he was. What had 
begun asan active collaboration was 
becoming alast expression of Mingus’ 
personality, left to Mitchell to finish. “Time 
never ticked so loudly” asit didin the 
second half of1978, she wrotein Mingus’s 
linernotes. She just wanted to complete 
these songs while Charles Mingus was 
alive to hear them. Only one, “God Must Be 
ABoogie Man”, was unfinished on his 
eventual death on January 5, 1979. 

Only half ofhis new melodies made it into 
the studio (as wellas the two Mitchell found 
“tooidiomatic”, a “really beautiful” tune 
floundered onits theme of Mingus’s 
relationship with God, whichshe couldn’t 
handle). This had become Joni’s idea of jazz. 
Acollaboration which had begun with the 
bassist’s maximalist vision of orchestras 
andepic poems was finally refined to six 
“audio paintings”, as Mitchell described 
them inher notes, twowritten by heralone. 
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“GodMustBeABoogieMan”wasoneof 
thesesolopieces,andbecamethealbum's 
openingtune.Mitchell drewonthefirst 
four pages of Beneath The Underdog forits 
lyrics, which describe Mingus asa soul split 
inthree, alternately watchful, gently 
loving, and defensively lashing out: “Blind 
faith to care/Blind rage to kill”. The music, 
meanwhile, made Hejira sound like Sgt 
Pepper. Theintertwining of Pastorius's 
electric bass and her acoustic guitar was 
abstracted into astill more intimate duet 
here. Metallicshards ofherinstrument, 
nolongersounding fit for folk, met bass- 
swipes and bullet-crack beats, making up 
the sparest of sonic palettes. Ifthis music 
was painterly, to set beside her four 
evocative, impressionist portraits of 
Mingusin the LP’s lavish gatefold sleeve, 
thenit had “alot of white canvas”, she 
suggested to Downbeat. Throughout the 
album, sketched lines and empty space 
sufficed. This was jazz simmered down 
tothe bone, and beyond. 

Inarareemotional confession, Mingus 
had told Mitchell that the tuneshe turned 
into “A Chair In The Sky” was abouthis 
trepidation and regrets atimpending death. 
Describing her initial view ofhim, in his 
wheelchairin his skyscraper apartment, 
sheimagines him wondering what his 
“daydreams of Birdland” amount to now, 
and wryly wishing for morecash and 
women nexttime. Hancockand Shorter 
add decorative ripples, while Joni the singer 
flexes her Annie Ross fantasies, with some 
bright, briefscatting, and arcing croons. 

Ofthe two other Mingus/Mitchell 
originals, “Sweet Sucker Dance” 
investigates the vulnerability of Mingusin 
love, adding a measure of Mitchell’s own 
affection: “You’re sucha sweet love/You’re 
aproudman/You’re a treasure”. She’d 
always loved to dance, but rarely found 
partners among LA’s rhythmically stiff 
singer-songwriters. Mingus is fondly 
imagined moving with her here. “The Dry 
Cleaner From Des Moines” isashaggy 
dog story about good luck, with asinuous 
Shorter solo, and Pastorius-arranged 
brass stabs. Compared to the earlier music, 
theysound likean orchestra. “The Wolf 
That Lives In Lindsey”, meanwhile, is 
aJoni-only tune with no direct Mingus 
connection, portrayingabadmanon 
the prowl, in Californian canyons haunted 
bywolf-pack howls. 

Tape ofastill healthy Mingus talking 
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"Farfrom 
emergingas 
anincreasingly 
coherent 
comprehensible 
pieceof work, 
Mingusthreatens 
tobecomeoddly 
disorientatingly 
indecipherable... 
Isincerely hope 
that JoniMitchell 
nolonger 
cherishesany 
ambitionsor 
pretensions... 
tobecome 
ajazz singer.” 
ANGUS 
MACKINNON, 
NME, JUNE23, 
1979 


“Fewrecords 
canhavebeen 
made withas 
muchunderlying 
affection,nor 
received withso 
muchgoodwill; 
butmusiccannot 
only bejudged 
byitsintentions. 
Mingus, 
unfortunately, 
doesn'tenhance 
hislegend, andit 
diminisheshers." 
MICHAELWATTS, 
MELODY MAKER, 
JUNE 16,1979 





atmospherically fill some of the album’s 
airy gaps. Styled “raps” in the tracklisting, 
he debates his birthdate, has aseconds- 
long doo-wop duet with Mitchell (“I’s A 
Muggin’”), and jokingly imagines death as 
acutting contest with his hero Ellington, to 
see who dies oldest (Duke was 71, Mingus 
56). Butit’s his gorgeously melancholy 
farewell to Lester Young, “Goodbye Pork 
Pie Hat”, which ofcourse becomes his own 
elegy. Mingus had passed on reams of 
personal knowledge about his late friend, 
butafterthree months oftrying, Mitchell's 
lyric still wouldn’t come. Making the 
album was liberating, but also frequently 
confirmed her limitations, and she knew 
she was no biographer. She could only 
respond to her own experience. And, 
shortly after her return from Mexico, the 
New Yorknight gave her what sheneeded, 
as she wandered out of the subway with 
the album’s conga player, Don Alias. They 
sawtwo young black kids doing what in 
retrospectsoundsa lotlike body-popping, 
tojukebox jazz coming through the door 
ofthe PorkPie Hat, a jazzclub covered in 
photos of Lester Young. This unlikely 
apparition let her end the jazzshe made 
with Mingus witha versesetin the present, 
which looked to the future. And he would 
have been pleased thatit really swung. 
Even rockjournalists theoretically 
sympathetic to the album didn’t getit, onits 
June1979 release. “Mingus, unfortunately, 
doesn’t enhancehis legend,” judged MM's 
Michael Watts, “and it diminishes hers.” 
Arare bright spot camein US jazz bible 
Downbeat, which declared: “Thisisa 
wonderfulrecord... Evenin those moments 
when the deed fails, the thought carries the 
day.” It’s analbum that can soundasifit’s 
notall there, with whatever last threads 
of melody Mingus provided sounding 
ephemeral next tothe climactic tune from 
his’50s pomp. Joni’s love for the Mingus 
she met, and determination to honour him 
with original work, creates music that 
sometimes seems about to disappear. 
Mitchell had puta lotinto Mingus, and 
really hoped it would be accepted. Instead, 
neither rock nor jazz radio played it, andit 
became her worst-selling record of the 
decade. In The Times years later, she 
declared herself “stricken from the history 
ofrock’n’rollin America” byits release. 
She had gone way out on alimb. Nowthe 
hostile’80s were coming, and Mitchell 
would have to work her way back. © 
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Happy Birthday Sweet Sucker Dance Asylum Dry Cleaner from 
1975 (Rap) A&M Des Moines"), Wayne 
GodMustBe A Coin In The Pocket Studios,Hollywoodand ^ Shorter (soprano sax), 
Boogie Man (Rap) Electric Lady Studios, Herbie Hancock (electric 
Funeral (Rap) The Dry Cleaner New York piano), Peter Erskine 
AChair In The Sky From Des Moines (drums), Don Alias 
Joni Mitchell (congas), Emil Richards 
The Wolf That Lives Lucky (Rap) JoniMitchell ^ (percussion), wolves 
InLindsey (vocals, guitar), Jaco 
Is AMuggin (Rap) Pie Hat Pastorius (bass, horn UK 24;US 17 
arrangement on "The 
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"Hot dog darlin!” New love, simpler songs and Lionel Richie... 
JoniMitchell enters the '80s. sY GRAEME THOMSON 
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N1980, Joni Mitchell poured considerable 
resourcesoftimeandenergy into writing thescript, 
curating the music and taking theleadroleina 
15-minute segment ofa film anthology called 
Love. Her contribution was one ofninestories 
written byaseries of notable women, including Edna 
O’Brien, Antonia Fraser and Liv Ullmann. Directed by 
Swedish auteur Mai Zetterling, Mitchell cast herselfas 
ablackmale pimp named Art Nouveau, dressedin the 
same garbin whichshe appeared on thecover of Don 
Juan’s Reckless Daughter. The music she chose to 
accompany her performance was by Miles Davis, but 
Mitchellalso contributed the film’s title track, on which 
she set the famous biblical passage on love, from 
Corinthians 13, to music. The film, destined from birth 
tobeanarthousecurio, endureda tortuous post- 
productionhistory and was never officially released, 
butthethemes continuedtoresonate with Mitchell. 
Love was muchon her mind. So was transformation. 
Thetransition from onedecadeinto anotherisa 
necessarily arbitrary measureofshifting tastes and 
trends, but Joni Mitchell's'80s would havea very 
different trajectory from her’7os. Sheendedadecade 
inwhich she had few peers with the spare, elegantly 
unanchored Mingus, herjazzinstincts as overtas they 
hadever been. She followed it witha traditional means 
ofslate-clearing. The double live album, Shadows And 
Light, recordedin 1979 and released the following year, 
roamed overher catalogueand marked theculmination 
ofher interaction with Pat Metheny and Jaco Pastorius. 
Listening to its sometimes over-generous spotlighting 
ofher fellow players, in hindsight Shadows And Light 





sounds something likea farewell. Itwould be her last 
record with Asylum. Although she owed thecompany 
onemorealbum, she left them shortly before the release 
of Wild Things Run Fast to sign with her old friend David 
Geffen at thenewly formed Geffen Records, endinga 
10-year association. The world tour that followed hernew 
albumin 1983 would be her last. Mitchell was seeking 
fresh sources ofinspiration. She gained encouragement 
onasix-week writing holiday in the Caribbean in the 
summer of 1981, where she fell hard for The Police’s “De 
Do Do Do, DeDaDa Da”, astaple during her frequent 
visits to the local disco. “My feet loved that record,” she 
said, neatly encapsulating a subtle but pronounced 
shiftaway from the cerebral towards the physical. 
Perhaps the mostsignificant development was 
thearrival onthescene of Larry Klein, a25-year-old 
American bassist who had played with Wayne Shorter, 
Freddie Hubbard and Joe Henderson. Shortly into the 
sessions, heand Mitchell became lovers, their bond 
cemented over chatty games of pinballonthemachineat 
A&MStudios. Hisinfluence on the album steadily grew. 
“When JoniandI became involved romantically, she 
wanted my opinions as that project was being finished,” 
Klein told Jazz Timesin 2007. “Weended up working 
somewhatasa team.” They became husband and wife 
shortly after the album’s release, on November 21, 1982, 
and hewentontoco-produce her next fouralbums. 
Klein provided Mitchell with the sparkshe felt she 
needed to complete hernew songs satisfactorily. Prior 
tothat, she had been struggling to find the right mix of 
musicians, and hadalready recorded some tracks 
severaltimes beforeshealighted on Klein and > 





Mitchell’s most 
direct, structured — 
and upbeat - 
set of songs for 
many years 
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Blondeambition: 
MitchellontheUK 
legofher world 
tour, 1983 


Joni didn't follow up 
on her idea to use The 
Policeas her backing 
band, but their 
influence is apparent 
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drummer Vinnie Colaiutaas herrhythm 
section. Thecumulativeresult of these 
changes wasasleeker, smoother, more 
obviously contemporary sound. Although 
Mitchell did not followthrough on aninitial 
idea touse The Policeas her backing band — 
they were, perhaps mercifully, busy mixing 
inMontreal - theirinfluenceisapparentin 
thewidely spaced sonicdesign. *Their 
rhythmic hybrids, and the positioning ofthe 
drums, and the sound ofthe drums, was one 
ofthemaincallsouttometomakea more 
rhythmic LP,” she told Musician magazine. 
Guitars are often used as syncopated 
punctuation, while Klein’s taut fretless 
bass dominates several songs. Reggae was 
anotherinfluence, as wellas the post-punk 
directness of Talking Heads and the freeze- 
dried sophistication of Steely Dan. Lionel 
Richieappearsontwotracks. What jazz 
inflectionsthereare come witha cocktail 
cherryonthetop; thesoulischilled, and the 
rockbrittleandtrebly, with a crisp sheen. 

Whatemerged was her most direct, 
structured - and upbeat —set of songs for 
many years. Itis not, perhaps, a sound that 
hasaged terribly well, atleastin contrastto 
themoreelegant productions of herearlier 
records. At times, Wild Things... seemsto 
heraldthesoundofcoming yuppiedom 
withallthedepthandlastingsustenance of 
afrothy cappuccino, butithas considerably 
moreheartthanthatsuggests. Asthe music 
veers between uptempo affirmations and 
more meditative contemplations, sothe 
lyrics combine expressions of profound 
love - often viasome ofthe most simple, 
unguarded writing of her career —and more 
wistfulacknowledgements of passing time. 
Inherlate thirties, Joniappears preoccupied 
withtheinterplay between pastand present, 
keenly awarethateverything - friendships, 
loveaffairs, cherished neighbourhoods, old 
values — isin flux. The opening “Chinese 
Café/Unchained Melody” provides the LP 
withitstag-line manifesto — “Nothing lasts 
forlong”—athoughtat once liberating and 
sad. It’salush, languorous, sweetly melodic 
scene-setter, laying downamarkerin terms 
ofmoodand message. “Middle class and 
we’re middle-aged, wildin the old days”, she 
sings. “Your kids are coming up straight/My 
childis astranger, I bore her but I couldn’t 
raise her”. Thesongisentwined with 
signifiers from those “old days”, punctuated 
bysnatches of “Will You Still Love Me 
Tomorrow” and “Unchained Melody”, as 
wellasa pointed nod to “Big Yellow Taxi”: 
“Putting up sleek concrete/Tearing the old 
landmarks downnow/Paving over brave 
little parks/Ripping off Indian land again”. 
Asthey dothroughout, universalthemes 
underscore the deeply personal. Thesong’s 
retrieval of “Unchained Melody” beginsas 
’60s nostalgiaand endsas an expression of 
naked commitment: “Ineed your love, Ineed 
yourlove...” 

Many times on Wild Things..., Mitchell 
aspires tonothing more complicated than to 
sing her newfound happiness tothe world. 
Indeed, there aremoments where love 
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seems to have deprived her ofher better 
judgement, asona purely anodynecover of 
the 1957 Elvis Presley hit “(You’re So Square) 
Baby, I Don’t Care”. “Solid Love” is better, 
and farlighter on its feet than its title 
suggests. It’s a perky filigree, a hint ofa pop- 
reggae rhythm inits choppy guitar, the 
warm breeze ofher Caribbean holiday filling 
itssails. Shesounds quite astoundingly 
happy: “We gota chance- hotdog darlin’! 
—nomorefly-by-nightromance". Where 
oncelovecamelike a disease, nowitarrives 
asablessing. *You'remy hope, you're my 
happiness", shesings. It'san almostartless 
expression of joy at two souls who have 
caughta breakin a Hollywood “where 
hearts are going under”. “Underneath The 
Streetlight” is aslighter yet even sparkier 
declaration - *Tloveya!"— of devotion. 

Yet without wishing to deny Mitchellall 
the good thingsin life, thealbum is better 
when she’s surfing the ambivalences, 
ambiguities andinsecurities. “Man To 
Man” isfeatherlight synthetic soul music, 
aslightly ominous musing on her romantic 
wanderlust- “A lotof good guys gone 
throughmy door" — and herfearat 
committing toanew love: “WhenIsawyou 
standing there Iwas scared/I thought, ohI 
hope he cancare”. “You Dream Flat Tires” is 
an overly busy little rocker, dominated by 
Michael Landau’s shrieking guitar, Klein’s 
syncopated bass groove, and Mitchell’s 
metaphor ofloveasa fast car, which her 
paramour seems to wish to take offtheroad 
forawhile. As she spits outlines berating 
his romantic cowardice, Lionel Richieis 
tasked with making the case for the male 
respondent: “Woman she bounce back 
easy/Butamancould break both his legs". 
“BeCool”, on the otherhand, isa finger- 
snapping, wryly amusing note-to-selfto 
keep emotions in checkand worries out of 
sight, no matter what the provocation. 
“Don’t getjealous/Don’tget over-zealous/ 
Keepyourcool/Don’twhine/Kiss off that 
flaky Valentine/You’re nobody’s fool”. This 
isthe sharp end ofnew love, albeit often 
hidden beneath acloak ofbreezy positivity. 
Itflashesits blade more than a few times on 
thealbum. Thetitletrackisa brief, rather 
ineleganthunkofart-houserock, with 
squalls ofelectric guitar from Steve Lukather 
and frequent time shifts. A slightly hysterical 
taleoftwo new lovers hurtling along on the 





BOLA 
VERDICT 


"Thereisthe 
persistent 
suggestionthat 
she'sslumming 
inthecheapest 
throesof 
dimenovel 
romance, and 
it'sludicrous 
thatthe 
progenitor of 
thescorched 
skyline of the 
Hejiraset 
should want 
tosettlefor 
something 
sofacile.” 
RICHARD 
COOK,NME, 
NOVEMBER 27, 
1982 


“Thereareno 
immediately 
noteworthy 
classicshere, 
thoughseveral 
trackspack 
something 
ofalikeable 
punchonfirst 
hearing...She 
ismakingmusic 
withthe 
realisticand 
graceful 
perceptionof 
someone who 
realises that 
thisis 1982.” 
CAROLCLERK, 
MELODY 
MAKER, 
NOVEMBER 27, 
1982 
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squealingtyresoftheir passions, both 
awarethatthey're made of combustible 
material, itends ona noteof vulnerability: 
*Whatmakesyourun, wild thing?" 

Themuffled warning criesinthesesongs 
arerendered explicit on “Ladies’ Man”, a 
slice of slick blue-eyed soul, on which 
Mitchell pullsno punches in expressing her 
reservations about hernew beau. The music 
complements the uneasy mood. “Ladies’ 
Man” hasa queasy early-’80s Hollywood 
edge, reminiscent of Steely Daninits 
bleached bad vibes. “Couldn’tyoujustlove 
melikeyou love cocaine”, sings Mitchell, her 
heightened emotions leaving her suddenly 
exposed in the face ofan unreliable lover 
playing “cocaine head games”. It’s neither 
the firstnor the last time drugs seep in. 
There are ambiguous “fast tracksin the 
powder white” on the title track, andon 
“Moon At The Window”, the “rattle rattle 
rattle, inthe spoonand the glass”. 

Thelatter happens to be the album’s one 
unequivocal moment of Class A writing. 
Itfinds Mitchell returning to ajazzier 
sensibility, ameandering meditation of 
burbling bass, whispering brushes and 
Wayne Shorter’s conversational sopranosax 
lines, beautifully evoking what Klein later 
describedasa “musicalargument between 
amananda woman". It'sa perfectsetting for 
alate-nightdramain which Mitchell appears 
asawoman castinto darkness by the end of 
arelationship andlife'sothersundry 
iniquities, haunted by “ghosts of the future/ 
Phantoms of the past”. Her lighthas been 
stolen, andallthatremainsisthe moon, 
casting illumination whilealsothrowinga 
mocking light on the scene. She sings with 
herlightest, loosestinflections, buoyed by 
some wonderfully tight harmonies. 

Wild Things... ends with the titlesong from 
thatill-fated film from 1980. Asoothing jazz 
meditation, dominated by Shorter’s lyrical 
hornand Joni’scalm, clear vocal, “Love” isa 
fairly faithful interpretation of the oft-quoted 
passage from Corinthians 13: “As achildI 
spokeas achild/I thought andI understood as 
achild/ButwhenIbecameawoman/Iput 
away childish things”. And so Mitchell’s 11th 
album circles back tothe opening themes of 
“Chinese Café”, acknowledging the never- 
endingneed to change, and the mastery of 
one human emotionaboveall others. Love 
and transformation, right totheend.® 


Highest chart position: 
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OCTOBER 1985 





Atimely brew of politics and Fairlight synths... 
“Don't youhave anything about sex and parties?” 
BY JASON ANDERSON 
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ONI Mitchell looked at the television and 

didn’tlike what she saw. Given the woesin 

the world beyond her Malibu homeas the’80s 

woreon, that's hardly a surprise. Filled with 

division and discontent, America was not the 
place she recognised. The country was ruled over by 
a former Hollywood B-movieactor and governor of 
California who was deeply distrusted by the artistic 
community from which he’d originally emerged. 
Thecynical alliance between Reagan’s Republicans 
and Christian evangelists like Jerry Falwell had 
yielded the Moral Majority and anew conservative 
movement that wanted to remake thecountryas 
ifthe 60s never happened. 

Meanwhile, the president’s commie-hating bent 
manifested in a resurgence of Cold War paranoia and 
theCIA's not-so-secret campaign to subvert left-wing 
governmentsin Latin America, prompting anti-nuke 
andanti-Contra protestsinvolving many of Mitchell's 
fellow celebs. Even though deforestationin the 
Amazon and famine in Ethiopia had begun to unite the 
music world in common causes, Mitchell questioned 
thewest's complicity in these crisesand unwillingness 
torecogniseits own destructive ways. Shealso 
criticised the “self-congratulatory” aspect she sawin 
the very public brand ofactivism that culminated in 
Live Aid. (Notthatshe was entirely averse to such 
gestures —in February of 1985, shetook partin 
Northern Lights, a Canadian answer to USA For 
Africa that paired her with fellow Canucks suchas 
Neil Young, Bryan Adams and Anne Murray.) 





Mitchell’s self-described “political awakening” 
inevitably manifested itselfin the songs she wrote over 
the course of 1984 and’8s. In “Tax Free”, she assailed 
the hypocrisy of TV preachers and the vanishing line 
between church and state. (“How can he speak for the 
Prince Of Peace when he’s hawk-right militant?” she 
wondered.) In “The Three Great Stimulants”, she 
lamented “these troubled times” and the proverbial 
opiates that keep the masses disengaged “while 
madmen sit up building bombs and making laws and 
bars”. She skewered the false gods of consumerism 
and celebrity in “Fiction” and “Shiny Toys” and the 
needlessness and commercialisation of suffering itself 
in “Ethiopia”. (“Onand onthe humanneed/Onand 
onthe humangreed profanes” was one ofits less 
mellifluous couplets.) The song that eventually 
provided the title for Mitchell’s 12th album, “Dog Eat 
Dog” laidit all outin apocalyptic terms: “In every 
culture in decline/The watchful ones among the slaves/ 
Knowall thatis genuine will be/Scorned and conned and 
castaway”. 

This degree of topicality was not entirely new in her 
work — after all, she'd written one of pop's first bona- 
fide environmental anthems after looking out ofa 
hotel window in Hawaiiand seeing how they’d paved 
paradise to put upa parking lot. Yet the shift in her 
perspective from inward to outward was dramatic. 
Ininterviews after Dog Eat Dog’s release in October 
1985, she expressed her belief that this development 
was only natural. For one thing, the usual personal 
dramas had given way to a period of relative » 
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With the tensionsin 
the studio and the rage 
in the songs, she ma 
have been better of 
making a punk record 
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domestic contentmentwithnewhusband 
Larry Klein. 

What’s more, she felt a grave sense of 
urgency due to the worrying political 
climate and newchallenges to free speech. 
One such threat was the PMRC, whose 
campaign toalert parents to thedangers 
lurking in the lyrics of Madonna and Prince 
led to widely publicised Senate hearingsin 
the fall of 1985. As Mitchell told the NME, 
“TIfIdon’t start speaking out, takinga 
chance and addressing things that are 
important to mein this way, we might not 
have this outlet verylong.” 

Inmany respects, Dog Eat Dog was 
just another example of music’s wider 
politicisation of pop in the Reagan era, with 
Mitchell responding to thesame conditions 
that compelled Sting to write “Russians”, 
Jackson Browneto defend Nicaragua and 
Neil Young to found Farm Aid. Hell, even 
the Ramones did *Bonzo Goes To Bitburg". 
Few major artists, though, were willing to 
venture so far from cosy platitudes and to 
confront listeners by putting these 
problemsat their own doorstep. 

Traditionally one of the first listeners for 
Mitchell’s latest songs ever since Buffy 
Sainte-Marie had dragged him out tosee 
her playaclubin Greenwich Villagein 
October of 1967, her manager Elliot Roberts 
also may have been the first to note this new 
batch’s unabashedly political nature. “I 
don’t knowabout these songs, Joan,” he 
told her after a preview. “Don’t you have 
anything about sex and parties?” 

As pig-headed as it may lookon the 
page, the comment was clearly meant (and 
taken) with affection even ifMitchell’s 
professional relationship with Roberts 
ended before the album was finished. 
(She’d then sign on with Peter Asher, the 
former Peter & Gordon singer who already 
handled her friends James Taylor and 
Linda Ronstadt.) Roberts’ quip was also 
gentler than many ofthe other reactions 
that greeted the transformation ofan artist 
whosomany thought they knewso well. 
Indeed, as Dog Eat Dog emerged froma 
difficultand expensive creative process 
—a “nightmare”, by herownestimation 
—Mitchell’s anger was often metin kind. 

“Once known for airy laments on love 
gone wrong, Mitchell is now tackling big 
business, the religious right and African 
famine," Newsweek complained in a tone 
that suggested she’d far overstepped her 
bounds. Thesame tone was palpableina 
New York Times review that complained 
how “the most probing confessional singer- 
songwriters ofthe 1970s” had resorted to 
“blunt topical commentary” full oflyrics 
that didn’t flow. Dismissing her stabs at 
social criticism as “the sort ofbloodless 
liberal homilies you’d expect from Rush”, 
Rolling Stone concluded that “while Joni’s 
venomis an encouraging sign, its clumsy 
expression is unnerving”. Along with her 
lyrical content, Mitchell drew flak for the 
musical direction, too, especially her 
embrace ofthe Fairlight CMI anda 
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“DogEatDog 
takesascalpel 
tothedark 
underbelly 
ofReagans 
America, 
detailinga 
descentinto 
hell:aplaceof 
ignoranceand 
bankrupt values, 
theblindleading 
thelame.” 
SEANO'HAGAN, 
NME,NOVEMBER 
23,1985 


"She'sditched 
therecentjazz 
preoccupation 
formoreclassic 
Mitchell, 
meanderingand 
fullof warm 
inflections with 
acontemporary 
instrumentation." 
HELEN 
FITZGERALD, 
MELODY MAKER, 
NOVEMBER23, 
1985 





synthesiser-heavy sound whose 
fundamentally rigid nature seemed to 
preclude the folk- and jazz-influenced 
freedoms she’d previously enjoyed. The 
sight of Thomas Dolby’s name among 
the co-producers was another sign that, 
despite the songwriting’s newly polemical 
bent, Mitchell was anotherstar of the 
*60s and’70s forced to contend with the 
challenges in the pop marketplace of 
the’8os. 

Tobe fair, she had some good ideas 
about how to facethose challenges. But 
within a few months of Dog Eat Dog's 
appearanceit was clear that audiences had 
much thesameresponseas the album's 
harshestcritics. Its poorsales and chart 
performance having snuffed out any plans 
fortouring; Mitchell didn'teven makea 
concert appearanceuntil an unscheduled 
spot on the bill for Amnesty International’s 
Conspiracy Of Hope benefit showat the 
Meadowlands in NewJersey on June 16. 
Stuckin front ofan ungrateful audience 
that was much more eager tosee U2and The 
Police instead, she was understandably 
indignantto find herself getting pelted with 
water bottles, cups and other objects. “I’m 
notthatbad, you dig?” she told the crowd. 
“Quit pitching shit up here!” 

Itwould’veno doubt felt great to say 
thesame thing to everyone else who'd 
treated Dog Eat Dog so unkindly. The 
songs deserved better, as did their creator. 
Indeed, when they’re heard outside the 
tumultuous context of their original 
moment, the best of them are testaments to 
Mitchell’s tenacity, audacity and wisdomin 
the face of very trying circumstances both 
inthe worldatlarge and the more intimate 
confines of the recording studio. 

Before he departed the fold, Roberts had 
pushed her to enlist an outside producer, 
the first time she’d doneso since her debut 
album. Herlong collaboration with 
engineer Henry Lewy wasalso winding 
down. Things hadstarted offamiably 
enough with Dolby - in his memoir The 
Sound Of Speedheretells Mitchell's 
hilarious anecdote abouta failed sexual 
advance by avery wasted Miles Davis and 
fondly reminisces the “huge quantities of 
takeout food from LA’s best restaurants” 
that would appearin the studio. 

Yetitsoon became clear there were too 
many cooks in this kitchen. The tenseness 
ofthesituation was further compounded 


Dog kat Dog was just 
another example of 
music's wider 
politicisation of pop 
inthe Reagan era 
rs 





bywhat Dolby perceived to bethe 
incompatibility between Mitchell's 
spontaneous working methods and the 
programming complexities ofthe new 
technology sheloved. Mitchell resented 
whatshesawas resistance fromallher 
collaborators, including Klein. “Ihad 

to fight for every note that I puton that 
record,” she’d later sayin aninterview with 
Malka Marom for In Her Own Words. 

What with all the tensionsinthestudio 
and the ragein the songs themselves, she 
may have been better off trying tomake 
apunkrecord. (Maybeit wasn’t suchan 
unlikely fantasy, seeing as she and John 
Lydon got along famously when they 
metin Jamaica in 1977.) In any case, the 
album is more coherent and more 
interesting than circumstances should 
have allowed, even ifit’s sometimes 
marred by many now-disparaged 
hallmarks of 80s rock production. 

That description definitely applies to 
the compressed clip-clop ofthe drum 
programming and theslick, semi-funky 
guitar licks on “Good Friends”, Dog Eat 
Dog’s opening trackand first single. 
Mitchell’s choice of the always game 
Michael McDonald as a duet partner may 
alsoseemill-advisedat first, but the 
warmth of their performances counteract 
the frigidity of the production aesthetic. 
Thesimilarly uptempo “Fiction” suffers 
more from thestiffness ofthe rhythm 
programming and the team’s tendency to 
oversaturate the mixes with superfluous 
details, like the roboticised voices of Dolby, 
Klein and others on the chorus hereand 
throughout “Tax Free” and “Shiny Toys”. 

Despite his own occasional vocal 
cameos, Dolby’s presenceis actually 
more discernible in “The Three Great 
Stimulants”, which benefits greatly from 
his signature sensitivity to the proverbial 
silences around the notes. (Indeed, the 
song has thesamesonic spaciousness as 
Prefab Sprout’s Steve McQueen, a Dolby 
collaboration that received amuch kinder 
reception when itarrived afew months 
before Dog Eat Dog.) Asimilar quality of 
lightness takes the edge offsome of the 
rancourin “Tax Free” before it develops 
into abeefier rocker witha backing chorus 
ofrock-star friends like Don Henley and 
James Taylor. Actor Rod Steiger provides 
the Jimmy Swaggart-style preacher-man 
ranting — Mitchell had originally enticed 
Jack Nicholson to perform the bit, buta 
security guard denied him access to the 
film studio where they were recordingit. 

“Smokin’ (Try Another)” isamore 
experimental curio that essentially 
consists of Mitchell singing alongside her 
ownsampled vocals, a bass lick by Klein 
andaloopofanoisy cigarette machine that 
fascinated Mitchellatthestudio whereshe 
recorded Wild Things Run Fast. 

Really, it’s not until “Dog Eat Dog” that 
the unmusicality of Mitchell’s most 
polemical lyrics becomes obvious. She 
fares better with the shorter, wittier phrases 


Smokin’ 
Joni:ata 
celebrityart 
exhibitionin 
New York, 
June 1984 





in “Shiny Toys”, an infectious piece of she’s likely to affect with her pleas, and Forsucha cantankerous work to end 
cod-calypsosynthpopthatbecamethe “Lucky Girl”, acharming vignette about withsucha gentle gesture may leave the 
album’s second single and garnered her thedomestic bliss she found with Klein. impression that she ran out of fight before 
first-ever extended dance remix (house “Inever lovedamanI trusted as farasIcould the battle was really through. But Mitchell 
music pioneer Francois Kevorkian did the throw my shoe ’tilIlovedyou”, she sings, always understood how grateful listeners 
honours). Shifting from that song’s jokes mixing the sweet and the caustic with her are to get alittle solace after being left out 
about parties and Porsches — her old customary flair. inastorm.O 


manager must not have heard that one 
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rankled thealbum's first wave of critics, Good Friends Geffen programming, spoken saxophone), Jerry Hey 
andit’s stilla tough turn to navigate. Galaxy vocals), Thomas Dolby (trumpet, flugelhorn), 
Equally problematicis the frustratingly on im Studios, Los Angeles ee me ac eee 
ioi | B a e Three and synthesiser u , Alex Acuna 
a 0 . "c Stimulants Joni Mitchell, Larry programming, spoken (bata drum), Don Henley 
à T : : TaxFree Klein, Thomas Dolby, vocals), Michael (background vocals), 
have been more forgiving tolineslike Smokin (Empty, Try Mike Shipley Landau (guitars), James Taylor, Amy 
“Betweenthe brownskies and sprinkling Another) JoniMitchell Vinnie Colaiuta (drums, ^ Holland (bk vocals), 
lawns/Ihearthe whine of chainsaws DogEatDog (vocals, background samples), MichaelFisher Michael McDonald 2 
hackingrainforests down". Shiny Toys D rra vocal ESL e MC ሺ. ig ፡ 
， | samples, piano, eve Lu r (guitar), mith (spoken vocals), Š 
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finaltwotracks, sincehiscontributions Dreamer Larry Klein (basses, Matsui (shakahachi), (spoken vocals) i 
greatly enhance the grace and elegance of Lucky Girl keyboards, Fairlight Wayne Shorter g 
“Impossible Dreamer”, on which Mitchell CMland synthesiser (Soprano and tenor UK 57;US 63 5 
wryly acknowledges just howlittle change g 
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‘rom star-packed LA galleries to 
intimate London hotel rooms, Joni 
Mitchell is back on the scene and giving 
interviews again. 


a W eimar cabaret, marr iage dnd 
feminism. And, ofcourse, jaZZ. Also 
starring Jack Nicholson: “Life’s been 
fucking great...” 


PICTORIAL PRESSLTD/ ALAMY STOCKPHOTO 
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SCENE ONE: Joni Mitchell, 
New Paintings And Songs’, 
anevening benefit for the 
Museum Of Contemporary Art 
atthe James Corcoran Gallery, 

d Santa Monica Boulevard, 
WA? BBS rosAnseles. 

Hos Subtitled: “Allthe people at this 
ቭ i 111988 party/They’ve got alot of style/ 
[1 They'vegotstamps of many 
countries/They’ve got passport smiles/Some are 
friendly/Some are cutting/Some are watching it 
fromthe wings/Giving to get something...” — 

“People’s Parties” (Joni Mitchell) 

Alowbuilding ina parade of liquor stores, 
restaurants and other sub-glamorous service 
industry ephemera. Outside, faces watch figures 
emerging from cabs and limousines. Inside, faces 
are watching faces... Mitchell’s husband Larry 
Klein, handsome eyes shining, is talking witha 
beaming Pat Metheny, who suddenly throws his 
head backand laughs delightedly. A posse ofthe 
curious, gathered close by in theas-yet-uncrowded 
room, pauses mid-conversation, anxious to share 
inthejoke. A tall young man with a video camera 
balancedonhis shoulder movesin towards the 
room's dominant canvas, a vast and semi- 
figurative worktitled Dog Eat Dog, like Mitchell's 
newLP.Heisrecording the event for Japanese TV... 

Shelley Duvallis looking earnestly ata work 
called The Marriage Of Church And State, which 
features a soiled crucifix hammered ontoan 
American flag. Within the Stars And Stripes there 
stands asmall army of toy-shop tin generals tacked 
on by hand. A woman squeezes past, wine glass 
aloft. “My God, that’s Barbi Benton. She looks no 
older,” says a whisper in her wake... A flurry of 
excitementin the entrance hall and Mitchell herself 
is here. The presence is palpable, long before her 
trademark black beret can be glimpsed 
amid theclamour, because waves 
of people radiate from her wherever 
she moves. 

Closest to her are the friends with 
whom she exchanges kisses and 
conversation mindful ofthe 
audience. Next there are the friends 
ofthose friends listening in. And 
bythem, abroader band of 
spectators watch the listeners 
listening. Further back linger the 
shy, the single, the resolutely 
un-starstruck. Fame, it seems, acts 
likea pebbledroppedintoa pond. 

“Life’s been pretty good to you, 
hasn'tit?" a beautiful, dark- 
hairedgirl with wide-open eyes 
isasking Jack Nicholson ashe 
lounges ina doorway, granting 
audiences toa procession of 
young callers. “Yeah,” replies 
Jack, giving that slow, wicked 
smile and tilting his shades 
forward alittle. “Life’s been 
fucking great...” 

Wayne Shorter’s saxophone 
trails behind the general 
conversation and rises to the 
ceiling like cigarette smoke in 
thesmaller ofthe gallery’s two 
mainrooms. Itis Dog Eat Dog 
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being playedon continuousloop through 
loudspeakers. Mitchell is now circulating among 
her guests. Having beenintroduced to Sheena 
Easton, sheis craning forward in conversation. 
“You're fromasmall town too, aren’t you?” those 
passing can hear herask. 

Outsidein the warm, dark-blue night, departing 
guests are being presented with copies ofthe 
newalbum. One group pauses on the sidewalk 
discussing the paintings inside. “I expected them 
tobe more figurative somehow, like her record 
covers,” saysone man. Asked about this, her first 
ever collected exhibition of art work, Mitchell will 
say later: “At their most trivial you could think of 
them [her paintings] as party decorations forthe 
release of the newalbum. At their most trivial, they 
areat least that good.” 


SCENE T\\ 0: Afternoon tea at the offices of 
Peter Asher Management, North Doheny Drive, 
Los Angeles. Joni Mitchell turns aside fromthe 
birthday celebrations of her manager’s secretary, 
wipes crumbs from her fingers, and dissects her 
art, her musicandher increasingly troubled view 
of Americaandthe wider world. 


“The western 
world has all 全 
symptoms of 
downfall” 
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Subtitled: “Fiction of obedience/Fiction of 
rebellion/Fiction of the goody-goody and the 
hellion/Fiction of destroyers/Fiction of preservers/ 
Fiction of peacemakers and shit disturbers...” 
“Fiction”, fromthe album Dog Eat Dog, 

Joni Mitchell, 1985 

Theflaxen-haired figuresitting behindalarge 
glass deskinasmall side office looks tired. Joni 
Mitchell at 41is anintriguing mixture ofsage 
and schoolgirl. Clothes are elegant, expensively 
understated, heavy silk sleeves carelessly rolled 
up, emerald suede shoes slipped on and off 
unconsciously while considering aresponse. The 
lookis anything but Hollywood, just minutes down 
the boulevard, and the effect as unselfconscious 
as canbe. Buther beauty and candourareas 
disarming as her music. 

Thisis the woman, bornin Fort Macleod, Alberta, 
and raised in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, who 
began singing while at art schoolin Calgary; who 
married and divorced the folk singer Chuck 
Mitchell in the mid’60s, whose songs “The Circle 
Game” and “Both Sides, Now” were recorded 
by other artists (Tom Rush and Judy Collins 
respectively) before she released her first solo 
album; whose song “Woodstock”, from her third 
album, Ladies Of The Canyon, became the anthem 
fora generation; who released the ultimate 
bedsitter-land soundtrack with 1971’s Blue, 
expanded its folk-pop concernsin the following 
year's For The Roses, then sold self-pity down the 
Swanee in thesearch for jazz. 

Thisis the artist whose 1974 release Court And 
Sparkstands today asa milestone of romantic 
introspection, leading into a double Miles Of Aisles, 
reworking her existing songbook in a jazz-aware 
framework that would itselflead to 1976's historic 
TheHissing OfSummer Lawns. Animpressionistic 
collection ofjazz-pop vignettes, it contrasted 
the sterile life ofher suburban sisters with the 

threatening but fertile jungle 
world lying beyond the well- 
manicured lawns andairy 
interiors of Beverly Hills 

and Bel Air... 

Thisin turn would be 
developed into the pared-down, 
minimal jazzaccompaniments 
of Hejira, an album which paired 
Mitchell’s guitar with the 
brooding electric bass work of 
Weather Report player Jaco 
Pastorius on songs aboutflight, 

fame, fearand escape. These 

achievements alone would 
assure Joni Mitchell ofher placein 
some cobwebbed hallofall-time 
fame. But add acareer which 
continued to flourish (artistically 
ifnot commercially) throughastill 
more fully blooded romance with 
jazzon studio double-album Don 
Juan’s Reckless Daughter and the 
collaboration with the then-dying 
composer and bassist Charles 
Mingus 0n1979’s Mingus, andit 
becomes more difficult to fathom 
Joni Mitchell’s place in thescheme 
ofthings. 

Hasshereleased an electro 

album using synthesised voices > 





Hollywood,CA, 
October 1985 
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todisguise the vocal shortcomings of being middle- 
aged? Has she published a racy autobiography 
detailing her love life with California’s mellowest 
but most macho men? Has she even turned a well- 
timed back on liberalism and come outin support 
ofnuking, nationalism and New Cold War 
Diplomacy? None of these things? What? She’s 
even turnedinamore-than-halfway-decent new 
album that brings herrazor-edged lyricism into 
the’80s world of Fairlights and pre-Holocaust 
paranoia? This is not what becomesa legend 
most, these days atleast. Joni Mitchell has some 
answering todo... 

The legendis laughing. 





theatre before Hitler. It’s very similar to MTV with 
allits black studs, that one pocket that rock went 
through acouple of years ago that was dominantly 
savage, apocalyptic... the enactment ofsurviving 
aholocaust... savage scavengers. Even though 
there’s acertain theatricalness, there’s alsoatruth 
toit.” This awareness, coupled with thestability 
of marriage, led her away from what others would 
call her confessional muse. 

“Tnever thought ofmyselfsomuchasa 
confessional songwriter,” she says, “butin order 
that my workshould have vitality I felt I should 
write in my own blood. The closer it was tomy 

direct experience, the 


“You know, I’mjust one of less it was going tobe 
those Spock babies. We hearsay, the more 
doeverything alittle ሓ / poignancyitshould 
late...” Inthis case the Jor j #7) HW) have. MyjobasIseeit 
jokecould be on anyone Sg HE isto beawitness. lam 
ofthe many Joni Mitchell 7 GOOD FRIENDS awitness tomy times. 
fans whorely on their The world had become 
heroine to articulate so mysterious from the 
those unique yet vantage point ofthe’7os. 
universal stirrings The disillusionment, 
ofthe heart — the the killing ofthe 
circumstantial president, the stain ofthe 
minutiae ofthelove Vietnamese war. Itwasa 
affair. Herown natural thing for people 
emotional turmoil has tolookinto themselves. 
fuelled both her art and Anne “That period was one 


the animosity of critics. 
She has been called the High Priestess Of 
Confessional Songwritingin somecolumns. 
Rolling Stone, in onearticle featuring a family tree 
ofher liaisons, called her “Old Lady Of The Year”. 
Everysilver lining hasits cloud. “It tookalong 
time forme to remarry,” says Mitchell, referring to 
1983’s ceremony with bassist Klein, 28. “Ittookme 
along time to find thestability ofa partner again. 
Butwhatam going todo now? Torture myself? 
Sit there and reminisce about the past? Itwould be 
bad forme, bad for my marriage. So with that taken 
care of, you begin to look around you. It’s anatural 
sociological phenomenon, you know?” Sheis 
explaining the logic behind thenew-found 
politicism of her music. Dog Eat Dog has the odd 
strand ofromanticism in its lyrical fabric, butalso 
contains attacks on consumerism, right-wing 
evangelism, media hype, international aid policy 
and good old-fashioned greed. It’s alist oftargets 
that might be considered hip ifaddressed less 
articulately by someone halfher age. 


the most political albums to come out of 

e America this year. The title track refers to 
anation of “snakebite evangelists and marketeers... 
aculturein decline”. “Land of snap decisions/Land 
of short attention spans/Nothing is savoured long 
enough/To really understand...” 

“Although! see itin America because I’m here, it’s 
more ofa global point of view,” she says, gesturing 
with acigarette. “We are so interrelated with the 
news being the wayitis... worldincidents 
broadcastinto your living room... the western 
world has all the symptoms ofdownfallifyou study 
itand compare it with all the other civilisations 
which have gone under. There are the youth 
cult obsessions, a greater openness regarding 
homosexuality, the decadent theatre reflecting the 
repressed savageness ofaculture. Lookat German 


\ SITis, Joni Mitchell has made one of 
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ofsoul searching. The 
dream, everything that Americastood for, was 
broken, and the people breaka little with the 
dream. Where doyou have left to go but in? It was, 
she concedes, avery particular momentin time, 
experienced by those coming ofagein the '60s. 
Wereally brokefrom ourelders. There wasa clear 
cut. Aline was drawn. This generation kind 
ofresembles my parents’ generation, likea 
throwback, which often happens. Their aim is 
to getajoband holdit because they cameupina 
depression although not oneas severeas that ofthe 
*30s. But they cameupunderthe same pressures. 
Wecameupin the greatest pocket ofaffluence 
post-Second World War, though. The country was 
rich, the economy wasin good shape, and we were 
raised on certain philosophies. Like, spare the rod. 
Yes, do spoil the child. So we neverreally reached 
adulthood ina certain way. We werea kind of 
freaky generation; very self-centred asarule, 
inagood way anda bad way..." 

Liberated from the need to introspect, Mitchell 
foundinspiration in full measure by looking 
around atthe confused kingdom her baby boomer 
peers had inherited. To her, one of the most 
disturbing phenomena was the eerieinterplay 
between religion and politics which beganasa 
reaction tothe soft-pedal Carter years and which 
has found full expression during Ronald Reagan’s 
presidency. Hersong “Tax Free”, from thenew 
album, analyses theimplications, employing actor 
RodSteiger's melodramatic oraculartalents to 
simulate one of the hawkish TV preachers. 

“Lord, there’s danger in this land/You get witch- 
hunts and wars/When church and state hold 
hands”, she sings, as Steiger counters, “I think we 
should turn the United States Marines loose on that 
littleisland south of Florida and stop that problem... 
Iampreachin'love... Iam..." 

“Tax Free” starts from the premise that the new 
right-wing religious are playing thesame stadiums 








“Terribledoings 
arebeingdone 
inthenameof 
commerce": 
atFarm Aid, 
September'85 


as the rock bands they so despise, and can 
outdraw even Springsteen. Itthen shows how 
the “immaculately tax free” preachers combine 
with the president to inculcate the idea thatany 
opposition to church or state is Communist- 
induced, and that perhaps the right of free speech 
shouldbe taken away from its instigators. 
“Sonowitstarts to get reallyscary,” says Mitchell, 
leaning forward and jabbing the air with her 
cigarette. “You think, we’re only a hairline and 
afew laws from incredible censorship. They’re 
already trying tocensorrock’n’roll. One ofthe 
reasons this album isso outspoken in the context 
ofmy workis that] thinkit’sa case ofuseit or loseit. 
IfIdon’t start speaking out, takingachanceand 
addressing things that are important to mein this 
way, we might not have this outlet very long.” 


benefit and joined in the recording of 

“Tears Are Not Enough”, the Canadian 
equivalent to “Do They Know It's Christmas", 
did she detect a reactive movement back to more 
Woodstock-style values among the young? 
“Woodstock was Woodstock... ithaditsown 
identity. There’ll never be another Woodstock,” she 
says. “Every time there’s been one of those large 
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gatherings of people, any one of them, they’ve 
been entirely different. Collectively, each ofthose 
crowds hadits own personality. Tome, Woodstock 
wasa very high event. Itwas the height of the hippie 
movement. Afterwards it began to recede. Live 

Aid didn’t have thesame things up againstit as 
Woodstock did. Itwas much more commercialised. 
They were flashing up the band’s latest album after 
every song. Idon’tthink people were weepingin 
the wings. Idon’tthink there was the same 
poignancy surrounding the event.” 

Dog Eat Dog contains the song “Ethiopia”, her 
owncomment on the political inertia and short- 
sightedness that contributes to the famine and 
threatens its repetition elsewhere. It will also 
provide royalties for charitable causes, butis far 
removed lyrically from the self-involved smugness 
of, for example, “We AreThe World”. It fuses the 
ecological concerns of past songs like “Big Yellow 
Taxi” and The Hissing Of Summer Lawns withthe 
bleak, minimal sound of Hejira and providesa 
despairing, angry whole. Mitchell admits that, yes, 
she worried that she might be accused of picking up 
onachicsubjectand that, yes, there was opposition 
insome quarters toits inclusion on the album. 

“Tt’s too good asong to even think about what 
people might think ofit on the downside. I’m used 


My work should 
have vitality, so I 
felt should write 
in my own blood" 


to peoplethinking of my work on the downside. I've 
had plenty ofit”. Mitchell’s husky voice hasa hard 
edge toitnow. “Thesong was too good tokill. 1 
thought, it’s nota pretty subject. It will be toosad for 
some people. They won't likeit, won'twanttolook 
atit. Butwhat would you doifyou'd written that 
song? Abortit? Wouldn'tyou putit on record?" 
“After I’d done the Canadian Band Aid, I felt that 
allthe songs that had been written, while they were 
good for generating the spirit to gather money and 
to focus people ona cause — in that they were 
perfect — they were more about us, we the 
performers and wethecontributors of money, than 
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they were about the people of Africathemselves. So 
onceIhadthatideaIdid the portrait more ofthe 
Ethiopians themselves in the context ofour own 
world hunger. 

“To meit’s not like they’re over thereand they 
havea drought, they mismanaged their soil, it’s 
nowsickand their government doesn’t really care 
about them. That could happen anywhere in the 
world at any time, closer to home. We can cause 
thesame problems with our pesticides going 
into the ground... You’re going to getmeintomy 
apocalyptic vision now... Terrible doings are being 
doneinthename of commerce. Therainforests are 
coming down around the globe. We're going to 
have deserts springing up all over the place. It's 
notjust going to bein Ethiopia.” 

Thesong'simpressionis made allthe more 
powerful by the simplicity ofits musicalform in 
contrast to the computer-age pop she has adapted 
elsewhere. The sound is expensive — itis Mitchell’s 
most costly album to date — and uniquely for her 
post-folkie work, production credits are given to 
outsideagents. Nile Rodgersand Thomas Dolby 
both volunteered, but she was wary ofturning 
her music over to someone so completely. 

“] found it difficult, because I’ve always been 
kind ofabenign dictator on my dates,” shesays > 
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ofthe production-by-committee (Mitchell and 
Klein, engineer Mike Shipley and, on some of the 
tracks, Dolbyas well) that resulted. “There’s never 
beena producer. There never wasa credit given, 
andIleaned heavily onartistic contributions from 
my players. A produceris kind ofthe guy who has 
thelastword. Often he'sa formula man. He'strying 
tomakesomething commercial, and that can bea 
watering down. Idon'tthinkofproducers generally 
speaking -and there are exceptions -as people 
who play long shots.” 

Mitchell says that she and her husband had 
been attracted by the best ofrecent music using 
Fairlights and drum machines, and wanted to 
assimilate that sound into her own work. But 
Shipley was invited onto the sessions tohandle 
themore complex functions of the equipmentthat 
they had notyet learned to perform, and then the 
need for a fourth person — Dolby -to speed up 
programming was recognised. There have 
been rumours thatit was notan altogether 
harmonious relationship. 

“Twas reluctant when Thomas was suggested 
because he had asked to produce the record,” she 
admits. “Would he consider coming inasa 
programmer anda player...? Sowemet with him 
andsaid, 'Nowweknow you'reused to being a 
frontlinerandthisis kind ofafoot-soldier 
position...' and hesaid, 'Twouldloveto doit.Iam 
sick of people always looking to me for the answer.’ 
And when hesaid that I thought ofthe play A 
Chorus Line. I thought, ‘I know hisintentions are 
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the best and that at this moment he believes he can 
do that, but he’s stillalead player and can he go 
backinto the chorus line? He’s going to haveto 
subordinate his ideas.’ 

“Soon thatlevel wedid havesome problems 
because he’d get excited with someideaand I 
couldn't get him offthe keyboards. Then I'd feel 
bad.I'dthink, 'Oh God, Iunderstand. He's ona 
creative roll. But he can’t, because ifhe does that 
he’ll decorate me right off my own project. He may 
beable to doit faster. He may even be able to doit 
better, but the factisit won’t really be my music." 

Itwould be hard not tosee the irony in the fact 
that Mitchell has just released her most rock-aware 
albumin morethana decade, ata time when the 
American mega-sales are going to artists testing 
theirtoesin jazz. 

Complete immersion in the form led to her being 
pilloried by many critics on her home continent, 





Mitchell withNeil Young andElliot 
Roberts entering thestudio to 
recordthesupergroupNorthern 
Lights’ charity singleatManta 
Sound,Toronto, February 10, 
1985; (inset)the singlesleeve for 


"Tears AreNotEnough" 





and being largely ignored by record buyers. 

Isshe bitter? 

“T felt bitter at the time. [had bitter moments; 
Thad tofightit. ButI did not become an embittered 
person, sol wonsome ofthe battles. I took alot of 
hard knocks. Mean knocks, not smart knocks. 
People weren’t thinking... they were just afraid ofit. 
Itwasjust different at the time... and nowthisis 
agood time forit. I’m glad it came aboutthis way 
becauseit gives me optimism. Iliketo make that 
kind ofmusic and I like the idea of it having a broad 
public communication. Thereis atendencyon 
some projects for something to be considered jazz 
because jazzis new chic. Butit’s not good jazz. It’s 
beginner’s. But the players that Sting is working 
with, forinstance — those are real virtuosi.” 

“Tlike the idea that good musicians can havea 
broad public communication. And you've got to 
start somewhere. EvenifI’m thinking, God, you 
think thisis hip but you haven’teven digested 
the history ofjazz enough to know that, like, this 
giantexisted and hedid that... It may bevery 
beginnerish, butit’s still where to begin to educate 
the public. Maybe ifthey can like that, then they 
canlike something else too and gradually acquire 
ataste for this magnificent pocket of music which 
has always been designated as something for kind 
of’s5os cellars in Europe.” 

As for herselfthere are no plans to explore the 
area further now thatthe rest of theindustryis 
catching up. “All people have to dois go backand 
play the old records,” shesays. “I already did that.” 





Old woundsarestill discernible though. The 
Hissing Of Summer Lawns, widely considered to be 
herlandmarkalbum of the’7os, was voted “Worst 
Album of The Year” by thestaffof Rolling Stoneon 
its release in 1976. She gota telegram from Paul and 
Linda McCartney thatyear saying, ‘We really liked 
it’ Itwas the only good review thatit got, and thenit 
wasalmost asympathy telegram. 

“Tt was destroyed onso many levels and that 
really hurt. There’s no wayjust ona level of 
craftsmanship that you could sayit was the worst 
record made that year. Ifthey’d just said they hated 
it, you could take it, becauseit would bea personal 
opinion. Butto say it’s the worst. Stay as you are 
andboreus, orchangeand betray us. That’s your 
choice.” Mitchell smiles and shrugs, pausing to 
light another cigarette. 

Asked to consider her position in relation to the 
women's movement, she draws herself up behind 
the desk with shoulders hunched and hands 
clasped, likea pupil concentrating in class. On one 
levelshe has done more than any other female 
songwriter to express the sexual and emotional 
landscape of the past two decades. On another, she 
hasalwaysseemed apart from other women, either 
isolated in her art or distanced from them by her 
romantic relationships. She admits she has never 
seen herselfasa feminist, finding the structures of 
themovementtoolimiting and divisive. 

“Thada good relationship with my father,” she 
says carefully. “He taught mea lot of things that, 
had he hadason, he would have taughta boy. How 
tomakebows andarrowsand soon. Lenjoy men's 
company, and I grew up enjoying it. My best 
friendships generally speaking that I’ve made 
inmy life were with men. It’s not that I don’tlike 
women. I’ve made good friendships with women 
too, but I’mso driven as women go that Ican relate 
more to driven men. Alot of women would like to 
paint, for example, but they have 101 things that 
keep them from doing it. can have friendships 
with these women, but sometimes I remind them 
oftheir inability to get going, which leaves a hole 
ora potential hole in the relationship. Feminism 
was too divisive. Itwas usagainstthem... butit did 
something to open things up. [hate the word but 
Iliketheidea ofaperson, thatamanandawoman 
can sit and for onemomentall of these sexual 
considerations are bypassed and you havean open 
dialogue from person to person. Ihave basically 
tried to live my life as a person in that way.” 

Suddenly she lightens, remembering an article 
she has read recently about one of the newright- 
wing women’s organisations. Itis hard for her 
tokeep from laughing while relating the story. 

“T forget the name ofthe particular group, butit 
was Christian women linked to getting the devil’s 
language out ofrock’n’roll,” she says. “They like 
being housewives. They’re anti-feminist, and 
they werein training to go out and visit the media, 
because some of them had appeared on television 
and had felt awkward. So the training programme 
consisted ofa woman standing up and saying, 
[Mitchell adopts a prissy Miss Manners delivery] 
*Nowremember, girls, on TV your knees are your 
best friends. Keep them together...’, and then, ‘Take 
out your pocket mirrors, girls. [want you to notice 
thatif, when you're speaking, you raise your 
eyebrows up and down, your voice takes on amore 
melodious quality.” 

Mitchellis laughing with delightnowas she 





winds up theanecdote: “The last thing the article 
said was that the women prayed, theysang songs, 
and then they looked at an aborted foetus, andI 
thought, God, thisis a new movement? It's justas 
sickandlimitedas theold one. It'sthependulum 
sprung back too far against a reaction which was 
itselfalready too extreme. Whenisthe pendulum 
going to get to the middle?” 

She talks alittle about the art show, herrecent 
moveinto abstract painting —“I’vejust brokeninto 
amovementthat happenedin the 50s. I'mstillan 
artstudent” —and other plans for coming to Europe 
with her band next year. Outside the room her 
husband lounges ina chair chatting with office 
staff. He grins when he sees her. With the heart 
soothed, Joni Mitchell has found fresh sources to 
energise her music. 

ALANJACKSON 


THEY’VEall been coming out 
ofthe woodwork this past year, 
theartists who’d never deign 
tospeak to anyone - ole Neil, 
Dylanabit, andnowthe 
reclusive Joni Mitchell. The 
፡ recent Dog Eat Dogis her14th 
. album, andit’samightylong 
1 ‘ hi f - KBR way from her 1968 debut Song 
Lu To ASeagull. 
Ididn'tevenhaveto goto California, because 
Joniflewinto Europejust before Christmasto face 
the press. Still, not doing interviews for years does 
haveits advantages. It means you actually have 
something to say for yourself. About how Dog Eat 
Dogisn’tacollection ofsongs written on the move, 
forinstance. 
“When I did Hejira, that writing year was spent 
driving around in the States. Idrove across country 


“A lot of people 
think Ree, d 
nice guy. He's an 

actor, y’ know” 
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withacouple of friends of mine to Maine, then 

to New York, and from New York I drove back 
homeacross country by myself, so that year was 
spent writing against a moving landscape, as 
was Blue. Blue was mostly written in Europe, in 
Greece and France. It has alot oflonging for going 
back to America. 

“Dog Eat Dogis avery domestic American album 
inacertain way, it hasa global overview but 
mainlyit was written... married, settled, staying 
home alot, watching a lotta television, which puts 
youin contact with millions of other people 
watching television. You are the recipient of 
communications that are going out that a lot of 
people are picking up.” 

Dog Eat Dog finds Mitchell handling some big 
and disturbing topics alongside her more familiar 
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personal cryptograms. Thesoundis weighted 
towardssomesort ofrock mainstream, unlike 
Mingus or DonJuan’s Reckless Daughter, soin 

that respectit follows on logically from her last 
recording, 1982's Wild Things Run Fast. Mitchell's 
musician husband Larry Klein appearsas 
co-producer, writerand musician, while Thomas 
Dolbyalsofigures prominently among guests 
with famousnameslikeDon Henley, James Taylor, 
saxman WayneShorter and even actor Rod Steiger, 
enlisted toenacttheroleofan ultra-right-wing 
evangeliston "Tax Free". 

ThegrowthoftheTV preachers and the Moral 
Majority with allits hideous hawkishness has 
alarmedMitchell morethan somewhat. A child 
ofthe flower power years, she still cherishes the 
American ideal of plurality of thought and deed. 
She’s Canadian herself, ofcourse. 

“Theideals of the’60s and ’7os haveatrueand 
clear enemy in this newidea, absolutely focused,” 
she said grimly, exhaling a jet of Camel smoke. She 
admits to being a chain smoker, and evidently can’t 
kick the habit. 

“T guess people, finding that therewas an 
emptiness in their lives, andalack ofcommunity 
inacertain way, turned to the churches and the 
more flamboyant of these speakers. Looking for 
wholesomeness, looking for something that 
perhaps had been lostin America with the family 
unit disintegrating and soon, they turned to this 
idea ofthe paternal figure at the head of the family, 
the wifein the kitchen and the children coming up, 
and temperance. This idea seemed to flower and 
expand. A lotta people stopped drinking, became 
born-again Christians.” 

And the perfect father was, ofcourse, Ronald 
Reagan, whohas beenat pains to court the 
evangelists of the newrightas publicly as possible. 

“A lotof people think Reagan’s anice guy,” said 
Mitchell, wryly. “Neil Young thinks he’s anice guy.” 
She paused before adding: “He’s an actor, y’ know.” 
She rocked back in her seat, laughing. 

Inretrospect, 1985 might be remembered as 
the year when rock finally faced a few facts about 
itself. Itwasno longer radical or unruly, but had 
becomeinstitutionalised and safe. But it still 
wielded enormous media clout and earning power, 
factors with huge potentialifsuitably harnessed. 

Joni Mitchell decided rock ought to speak up 
against the preachers and zealots trying to 
emasculate it further and subjectit toself-righteous 
censorship of the most obnoxious kind. Hence 
“Tax Free”: “Tonight I’m going dancing with the drag 
queens and the punks/Big Beat deliver me from this 
sanctimonious skunk.” 

On the other hand, the Live Aid and Sun City 
operations left her with some reservations, though 
shetookpartina Canadian Band Aid project. She 
wasaskedtoappearon theSun City disc, but then 
discovered that the original lyric went like this: 
“Linda Ronstadt, how could you do that?/Rod 
Stewart, tellme thatyou didn’t do it/Julio Iglesias, 
you oughta be ashamed to show your face/Queen 
and the O’Jays, whatyou got to say?” 

Linda Ronstadtis an old friend of Mitchell’s, 
part ofthe whole LA/Asylum/Geffen crowd, 
and Joniwas damned ifshe was going tohave 
her pilloried on disc. She declined to take part, 
andinsists Ronstadt’s visit to Sun City was 
undertaken in allinnocenceon the basis of 
“art should cross any border”. Perhaps Linda’s > 
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watched the Sun City video by now, which ought to 
have rocked herivory tower. 

Meanwhile, Joni’s song “Ethiopia” is designed to 
put that godforsaken hellholeinto some kind of 
global context. She reckons that the world’sina 
critical ecological state, with the oceans turning 
toxic, ineradicable nuclear pollution everywhere 
and the rainforests coming downin tons. But how 
muchimpact does she expecta song like this to 
have? Live Aid and Sun City seem to haveset some 
wheels in motion, but who does hersong really 
influence? “Well, there’s the appearance of wheels 
inmotion and then there’s theactual motion. For 
instance, Bangladesh [The Concert For] appeared 
toset wheels in motion, right...” And the money 
disappeared. *Noit didn't disappear, itwentinto 
escrow. Itwasjust released in 1984. It was held all 
thattime - by who, forwhat, who gotthe interestI 
don'tknow, butthe fact was wheels appeared to go 
into motion butthe directinfluenceonthe cause 
wasallanillusion. Thesame with the No Nukes 
festival. There wasa big to-do anda movieanda 
thisandathat, but the fundshavea mysterious 
way ofbeingsnatched by government and being 
disarmed along the way by, ifnotthe government 
ofthecountry from which they emanate, then the 
country to which they go. There'sa hundred and 
onewaystostoptheballin motion." 

Soyou think this will happen to Sun City? 

“Well, [don’t know. AllI knowis wejust find 
out these things after the fact. | don’t knowhow 
much good it does. Itcertainly seems to elevate 
people's spirits and they can feel like they’re doing 
something anyway. Thatin itselfis something.” 

Sceptical or what? Tell it to Bob Geldofand 
watch his blood boil. Mitchellisn’t optimistic 
about the state of the world. Nuclear disarmament, 
for instance. 

“Even ifthe miracles happened and both sides 
said, ‘Yes, yes, we’ve been fools all along and we 
must lay down ourarms’, what do they do withall 
thecrap that they’ve got? All ofthat stuffis toxic. 
Where are you gonna putit? And supposing they 
get the bright idea they'll ship itinto outer space 
and blowit up out there. With the forces being what 
they are out there it’s the same ideas as the oceans 
—‘Oh, we'll dumpitin the ocean, the oceanisso 
big.’ Well, nothingis so big. Even the universeisn’t 
sobig that one of thoselittle bangs isn’t gonna 
create some kind of chain reaction out there.” 

Not much tolook forward to, then, thoughitseems 
Joni may just be going through a particular phase of 
doomwatching. She once hada reputation as akind 
of professional bleeding heart whosealbums were 
chunks of her personal diary set to music, thinly 
veiled accounts ofher liaison with various rock'n'roll 
personalities. As her music grew more complex and 
idiosyncratic, herlyrics developeda broader reach 
and sought out less obvious targets. 

But, she cautions, “I may go back to bleeding 
all overthe publicat any moment” [laughs]. “The 
thing that’s peculiaris what I’m trying todo. I’m 
trying to doitinapop context and apparently 
that’s unusual. It they were shortstories they 
wouldn'tbeunusualatall, and unless it's a case of 
Hemingway wherethey go picking through all of 
his short stories to linkit up to his own life, most of 
thetime they blessedly takeashortstoryat face 
valueasashortstory.” 

Soitwon’tsurprise you to learn that Mitchellis 
considering devoting herself, for1986, to having 
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"Im trying to 
write short 
stories in the pop 
song idiom” 
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abashatsomeshortstories. Shesaysshe's been 
devouring volumes ofother people's lately, by 
writers including Raymond Carverand the great 
John Cheever. 

*My workis a combination offiction, 
autobiography, alot ofthenames are theactual 
namesoffriends and acquaintances, someare 
fictionalised and somearen't. How do you figure 
thewholepuzzleout? How much ofitis factor 
autobiography and how much ofit is theatre or 
fiction? And what difference does it make as long 
asit’s a good piece? I’m trying to write short stories 
orsmall movies, I guess, inthe popsongidiom. 
Because! have this musical ability I’ve decided to 
use that form to communicate. It creates all kinds of 
difficulties because it’s so much more ofa public 
life than that ofa short story writer. They tend to 
confuse the artist with the art morein thisidiom 
than any other.” 

And ifwriting fiction doesn’t work out, she 
canstill go back to her painting, anincreasingly 
important part of herlifein any case. She refers to 
this juggling of creative media as “crop rotation”. 
“David Geffen said to me once thatI was the only 
star he ever met that didn’t want to be one,” she 
observed. “The reluctantstar, y’*know.” Butit 
seems to suit herjustfine.O 
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The guestlist expands toinclude Tom Petty, Peter Gabriel, 
Willie Nelson and Billy Idol. Butis Joni, once again, on the retreat? 
BYSAMSODOMSKY 
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Hejira. Like many ofher lyrics, thisone can 

bescoured for meaning. Its most obvious 

interpretationis thatit addresses the fuel 
ofhersongwriting — crafting stories where she inhabits 
avariety ofcharacters and moods without sacrificing 
hercore identity. But the lyric could also bea comment 
on her massive influence during the’7os, as her 
conversational tone, jazzinflections and odd guitar 
tunings turned from idiosyncrasies into omnipresent 
signifiers of the singer-songwriter genre. Following 
herrelentlessly innovative run, however, the lyric took 
ona different meaning during the following decade. 
Fans started seeing less of Joni Mitchell in herown 
music, with a series ofsynthier, poppier records that 
deviated drastically from what they perceived as her 
characteristic sound. Like Neil Young - also newly 
signed to Geffen Recordsthat decade - Mitchell 
started focusing on work that reflected a disinterest in 
catering to expectations, dismissing concepts of 
consistency or coherency. 

In1988, Joni Mitchell capped offher strange and 
polarising decade with Chalk Mark InA RainStorm. 
It’sabreezy, meditative album that mostly eschews the 
experiments and political bent ofits predecessor, 1985's 
Thomas Dolby-assisted Dog Eat Dog. “It’snotso hard- 
hitting, notso emphatic,” Mitchell said ofthe record at 
thetime ofits release, tying the music to her happy 
marriage with collaborator Larry Klein: “I guess I’mon 
the brink ofmaturity, too.” Chalk Markisareflective 


6 6 SEE something of myselfin everyone”, Joni 
Mitchell sang on the title track of 1976’s 





record —“aseries of characters commenting on different 
times,” assheexplainsit. The variety of perspectives 
allows Mitchell to touch on some ofher most fruitful 
subject matter: the pursuit oflove, the mistreatment of 
the environment, the perils of themedia. But she was 
notmerely summarising past successes. Chalk Markis 
asubtly ambitious record, effective in both refining her 
vision and widening her scope. 

“Like a filmmaker,” Mitchell has said, “Icast people 
inmysongs.” Inasense, Chalk Markis her most high- 
profile, blockbuster release. The LP boasts astellar 
cast, with appearances from Peter Gabriel, Billy Idol, 
Tom Petty, Don Henley, Willie Nelson, Wayne Shorter, 
The Cars’ Benjamin Orr, and Wendy and Lisa, recently 
departed from Prince's Revolution. Mitchell had long 
considered the idea to bring in gueststo voicethe 
charactersin her songs, but Chalk Markwas the LP on 
which she choseto fully enactit. The process began as 
asimple matter of proximity — collaborating with artists 
innearby studios. “Then it became fun,” Mitchell 
explains, “and Ijust started calling people when! 
would think of them.” Even with its impressive roster 
—spanning genres from jazzto classic country to new 
waveand beyond - Chalk Markisno straightforward 
‘duets’ album. Asone would expect fromanartist who 
defined herself by always taking the path less 
travelled, Mitchell turned her most collaborative, 
marketable record in years into one ofher most 
understated and intimate. 

Thealbum kicks off with “My Secret Place”, an 
atmospheric ballad that pairs Mitchell’svoicewith > 





A breezy, meditative 
album that mostly 
eschews the political 
bent and experiments 
of its predecessor 
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PeterGabriel's.Asingerwhospentthe 
’8osmuch like Mitchell spentthe’70s, 
experimenting with various media and 
reinventing himself with each album, 
Gabriel’s influence is clear throughout the 
album. Like Gabriel’s 1986 breakthrough 
So, Chalk Mark finds its heartbeatin Manu 
Katché’s percussion, guiding the songs 
with propulsive intensity. But whereas 
Katché’s rhythms on So were built toreach 
thecheap seats at footballstadiums, Chalk 
Markkeeps its pop ambition below the 
surface, favouring subtler sounds. In 

“My Secret Place”, Katché establishes a 
slow, sensuous backdrop, as Gabriel and 
Mitchell’s voices tie together to the point 
ofbecoming sonically inseparable. They 
finish each other’s sentences and sing in 
unison, anaural equivalent ofacouple 
who've accidentally started to dress the 
same. “Idon’ttalkmuch to anyone”, 
Mitchell sings, “butyou’re aspecialcase”. 

Other tracks take asimilar approach, 
with Mitchell bringing in personalities that 
reflect her own, absorbing theirinfluence 
and playing off them. “Snakes And 
Ladders” features Don Henleyand, as the 
album’s first single, gives Mitchell the 
spotlight, with Henley offering quiet 
counterpoints in the background. The 
country standard “Cool Water” is a perfect 
showcase for Willie Nelson; it’sanalbum 
highlight that further illustrates Mitchell’s 
range. Her otherworldly arrangement does 
little to modernise the song’s old-school 
Americana charm but, as always, Mitchell 
sings folk melodies with the same nuance 
and attention she applies to Charles 
Minguscompositions. Her voice surges 
with passion, supplementing the lilting 
folksong with urgency. Nelson, 
meanwhile, dips into his lowest register, 
offeringasenseofstern disillusionment to 
Mitchell'sdesperation. 

Thealbum’s most upbeat number is 
“Dancing Clown”, adizzying rock song that 
updates the old-school spirit of 1982’s Wild 
Things Run Fast with Dog Eat Dog’s swirling 
soundscapes. The song features Billy Idol 
grunting his way through therole ofa bully 
to Tom Petty'ssnivelling gentleman, with 
Mitchellshiningthroughastheobject 
oftheiraffections. Unlikesomeofthe 
album's morenatural pairings, this oneis 
appealing mostly for its novelty. Pettyand 
Idol’s respective vocal styles add little to 
Mitchell’s narrative, and neither of them 
hasthe charisma to go toe-to-toe with her. 
Inthe song’s charmingly homemade video, 
Idoland Petty are absent; it’s just Mitchell 
inherkitchen, dancing with her cat, 
banging on pans, and air-guitaring witha 
broom. This visual representation for the 
joy of solitude makes an even stronger 
point than thesong’s ill-fated love story. It’s 
fun and cathartic, where the song feels 
awkward and overcrowded. 

The sprawling “Lakota” makes more 
successful use ofan unlikely guest. 

Iron Eyes Cody opens the track withan 
acappella chant beforea bed of synths 
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“This...is the 
maturer,more 
cosmopolitan 
woman,notthe 
scrawny hippie 
whosangthose 
jewelsabout 
drinkingacase 
of youandsoon. 
Thisone 
wouldn'tleave 
hersleeping 
baginyour 
bathroom,but 
shemightowna 
Filofax withthe 
phonenumbers 
ofPeterGabriel, 
Silly Billy Idol, 
WillieNelson 
andTomPetty.” 
CHRIS 
ROBERTS, 
MELODY 
MAKER,MARCH 
26,1988 


“Witha 
tasteless 
assortmentof 
famous friends 
virtually 
destroying 
someofthe 
tracks... Joniis 
ignoringher 
fans instincts 
withhereager 
participationin 
thissuper 
groupiness. Too 
manycooksare 
makingthe 
brothbland.” 
MICHELE 
KIRSCH, NME, 
MARCH26, 
1988 





converts it into a fiery singalong. According 
to Mitchell, when sheshowed Iron Eyes an 
early version of thesong, heinstantly 
agreed tocollaborate, telling her, “You’ve 
got the haunting.” The activistand actor— 
best known for portraying the Native 
American withatear in his eyeinaniconic 
PublicService Announcement - isa 
ghostly presencein the song, with a tough 
buttendervoicethatreappears mostly to 
addemphasisto certain lines. The 
arrangementis one ofthe album’s finest 
moments, witha tempo thatstutters and 
stretches beneath Mitchell's layers of 
harmonies - hervoiceemerging in all its 
phrasingsand colours, from ascratchy 
whisper toasearing falsetto. By the time 
thesong reaches its riveting double-tempo 
finale, Mitchell has exorcised her myriad 
personalities, delivering the song’s most 
potent metaphor: “Iam Lakota”, she sings, 
“fighting among ourselves”. 

Joni’sinternal conflictisinherentthrough 
the rest ofthe album. In “Number One”, she 
sings about the competitive nature of pop 
culture, where your reputation -and 
thereby your future — is often beyond 
your control. Foran artist whose finest 
work often went misinterpreted and 
underappreciated (“Fame isa glamorous 
misunderstanding,” she once said), her 
words hit doubly hard. The percussion 
comes not from Manu Katché, but from 
Mitchell'sown programming ofa tape 
flipping withinareel. Thelooped sound 
servesas the song’s heartbeat, and it also 
symbolises the day-to-day monotony of 
Mitchell’s recording career. Itcalls back to 
the late nights she described in 1976’s 
“Coyote”, “getting home with my reel-to- 
reel” just as the sun ascends. By the late 
*80s, Mitchell had become even moreofa 
dedicated craftswoman, making records 
that might not have been her most 
successful, but covered new ground 
witheverymove. 

With the psychedelic “The Reoccurring 
Dream”, Mitchell madeasong unlike any 
she had written. Sampling a variety of 
television advertisements on the album’s 
most disorienting track, “The Reoccurring 
Dream” sounds like the logical endpoint to 
the decade’s experimentation: an epilogue 
tothe dystopian pop of Dog Eat Doganda 
counterpoint to some of Chalk Mark’s more 
subdued work. *Dreamer, dream on", 
Mitchell sings, with a tone ofamusement 
and sarcasm, as disembodied voices 
promise loveand happiness to anyone 


She would never 
makean album 
as glossy and 
high-profile again 
SSS Sy 





who'lllisten. It’sat once 
the album’s most 
confrontational moment 
andits clearest statement 
of purpose: beneath these 
songs, with their ambient 
production and friendly 
collaborations, lies an 
uneasy songwriter witha 
growing disillusionment 
towardsthe world around 
her. Beneath Chalk Mark’s 
beatific exterior, itis one of 
her mostincisive and self- 
reflexive works. 

Even withits star-studded 
castand complex lyrics, 

Chalk Mark's biggest 
revelationisitssimplest, and 
itarrivesatthevery end ofthe 

record. “A Bird That Whistles 

(Corrina, Corrina)” is based 
onatraditional folksong, but 
morenotably, it’s based on 

traditional Joni Mitchell 

songs. Aftersettlingintoa 

deeper register for most of the 

decade, her voice soars back 

into her Blue-era falsetto, 

telling asimple story about 

love lost. She’s backed by 

littlemore than herown 

acoustic guitar, but there's 

alsosome jazzy fretless bass 

—echoes of Jaco Pastorius" 

work on Hejira - that swerves 

between her words like 

affirmation from anold 

friend. Thesong foreshadows 
hercosyreturntoform with 

1991's Night Ride Homeand 

1994's Grammy-winning 

comeback Turbulent Indigo, 

andends therecord ona gorgeous, all-too- 
briefnote. Here, Jonisoundsat peace with 
herself, or rather, with all ofher selves. “I 
don’t fitin anywhere and I don’t dare 
indulge in hope for this record,” Mitchell 
told Spinat the time of Chalk Mark’s release. 
Her words reflect the hardness ofan artist 
whose work had long confounded critical 
and commercial audiences, often growing 
inacclaim only with the passing 

of time. “Obviously, these things are 
frustrating to me,” Mitchell continued, “but 
I’vecometo accept that I must write what 
Ifeel when I feelitand can’tmake my life 
unravelina particular way.” 

Chalk Markwas seen as something ofan 
improvement following Dog Eat Dog, but 
as Mitchell expected, its reception was 
unremarkable — a continuation ofher 
stagnant commercial and critical appeal 
prior to her’90s comeback. It further 
proved that Mitchell’s best work arrived at 
itsown pace, and thattherulesthatapply 
totherestoftheindustry never quite 
worked for her. 

Whiletaking hereven furtherfrom the 
limelightthan her purposefully esoteric 
*yosexperiments, Joni's '80s work did so 





while making moreconcessions than ever 
tocommercialradio. From Wild Things" 
catchy love songs to Dog Eat Dog’s 
ambitious art-pop and Chalk Mark’s bevy of 
guests, Mitchell could have been mistaken 
for an artist with newfound commercial 
drive. In fact, Chalk Marksounds more 

like Mitchell following trends (casting the 
album with some of the most popular male 
recording artists of the time was certainly 
nocoincidence), after an entire career spent 
establishing trends and swiftly swerving 
away. If Chalk Markhas aged more than 
some ofher otheralbums, it’s because of 
howof-its-time it must have seemed upon 
release —-thesound of pop radio filtered 


asIam?"sheasked repeatedly in 
“California”, a centrepiece on Blue, whose 
emotional tension arrived from knowing 
she would never receive an affirmative 
answer. It’s athought that occurs to her 
again on Chalk Mark In A Rain Storm. 
“Willthey showeryouin flowers?” sheasks 
in “Number One”. “Orwill they shunya/ 
Whenyourraceis run?” Adeptas ever at 
translating her deepest anxieties into 
poetry, Mitchell was also growing closer 
tolearningtheanswertothat question. 
Inthe years tocome, as Mitchell’s legacy 
became cemented witha new generation 








Eyeofthe 
beholder: 
Mitchellin1988 


ofsinger-songwriters who saw herasa 
patron saint of individuality, she would 
record several well-received records. 

She would never make oneas glossy 

and high-profile as Chalk Mark, but she 
would useits best moments — the hushed 
intimacy of “My Secret Place”, the dignified 
throwback of “A Bird That Whistles” — 
as templates for her work to come. In 
retrospect, Chalk MarkInA RainStorm 
isthealmost-happy ending toa 
tempestuous part of Mitchell’s career, 
and the runway from which the rest 
ofherstory took off. 9 


TRACKMARKS CHALK MARKINARAINSTORM 
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The home straight. In which Mitchell revisits old sounds, 
with new mature experiences. 
BYBUD SCOPPA 
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HE collective shrug that greeted Chalk Mark 

InA Rain Stormconfirmed to Mitchell that 

her “wildly popular” years were in the past, 

never tobe relived. The realisation that 

people weren’t after all ready to like her 
again, asshe'd hoped, served to unburden the 46-year- 
oldartist, whowasturning her gazeinward onceagain 
whensheentered her homestudio inlate 1989 to begin 
workon her14th studioLP, with husband, co-producer 
and bass player Larry Klein onceagain by herside. 

Shecutthebulkof Night Ride Home, herfourth and 
final LP for Geffen, as well as her fourth co-produced by 
Klein, againstthe backdrop ofa world morphingin 
profound ways. The Berlin Wall was coming down and 
theSoviet Union was unravelling, while at homein the 
States, Reagan had served out his second term, and his 
former vice president George Bush wasin the Oval 
Office. In August 1990, the Bush administration andits 
European and Middle Eastern allies launched an 
offensive against Saddam Hussein in retaliation for 
Iraq’s invasion and annexation of Kuwait. 

Two months earlier, Mitchell had completed what 
would be viewed by someasa prophetic statement, 
adapting WB Yeats’ apocalyptic poem “The Second 
Coming”, retaining its centralimage ofa “rough 
beast...moving its slow thighs/Across the desert sands” 
and retitling it “Slouching Towards Bethlehem”. “If 
this is a holy war, Godis pissed at us, and damn right,” 
sheasserted on the album’s release, seemingly 
pleased that critics had picked up on the relevance of 
the Yeats appropriation, unintended thoughit was; 





she’d clearly created the piece for aesthetic rather than 
political reasons. 

By that point, aside froma July 1990 trip to Germany 
to perform on Roger Waters’ all-star concert The Wall — 
Live InBerlin, Mitchell’s interest in the big picture had 
waned, as she returned to her métier, matters of the 
heart, onalargely luminous album ofruminations and 
reveries, ranging from evocations of conjugal bliss to 
archaeological digs into her memory bank. 

Unlike the glossy Chalk Mark, Mitchell eschewed the 
use of big-name guests on Night Ride Home, choosing 
instead to keep things decidedly intimate. Nine ofthe 
10 tracks feature little more than her silken acoustic 
guitar phrasings and multitracked backing chorales — 
functioning asa sort of Greek chorus -— Klein’s sinewy, 
undulating five-string basslines and just one or two 
otherinstruments, primarily Alex Acuna’s percussion 
and/or Vinnie Colaiuta’s drumkit. While the spare 
arrangements and crisply executed performances are 
ofa piece with Mitchell’s inward-peering songs, the 
album’s understated virtuosity is undercut hereand 
there by thecompressed, artificially hermetic sonic 
sheen thatmarredsomany’8o0salbums, undercutting 
thesenseofinspired musicians bouncing offeach 
otherinaspatial environment. 

Fortunately, Mitchell’s vocals are “dried out”, inher 
words, in Mike Shipley and Dan Marnien’s mix, 
retaining their up-close immediacy as she nimbly 
vacillates between gravitas and playfulness, 
thickening the consonants and gliding through the 
vowels. Thedamage cigaretteshadinflictedonher > 
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With Night Ride Home, 
shed caught a 
tantalising new wave 
while searching for 
meaning in the past 
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vocal cordsactually works to her 
advantage, adding a brassy burnish to her 
explorations of the widening gulf between 
innocence and experience. 

“Night Ride Home” opens the album like 
abreath of tropical air, with sampled 
chirping crickets keeping time, as Mitchell 
ecstatically recounts ascene froma 
Hawaiian vacation with Klein, driving 
back to theirrental house after watching 
aFourth ofJuly fireworks display on the 
beach. “Everything looked so magical, 
even the white line on the highway,” she 
told the Los Angeles Times’ Robert Hilburn. 
“Ttwasasifsomeone had sprinkled fairy 
dust all around.” Thesong, delivered by 
herlived-in, womanly alto and 
embellished by Bill Dillon’s pedal steel, 
subtly establishes the theme of Night Ride 
Home, alustrous example ofemotion 
experienced under a Van Gogh-vividstarry 
night, recollected in tranquility. 

Butthen, after distancing herself from her 
*80s albums, Mitchell constructs another 
elaborate set piece with “Passion Play 
(When All The Slaves Are Free)”. Happily, 
herretelling ofthe Easter storyin modern 
dress dances away from pretension, the 
track’s feathery presentation ornamented 
byan overdubbed falsetto chorale warbling 
*Whoyougonna get", while shefancifully 
costumes the assembled multitudes “in 
Exxon blue”. Mitchell flashes back to her 
childhood in Saskatoon for “Cherokee 
Louise”, about asexually abused friend 
hiding under the city’s Broadway Bridge, 
comforting herself by leafing through the 
pages ofacomic bookandamovie 
magazine. Thearrangement, in lilting 3/4 
time, brings an implied hopefulness to the 
sombre tale, while Wayne Shorter’s 
soprano sax accentuates the underlying 
sense of existential isolation. When 
introducing the songin live performance, 
Mitchell noted thatit was based ona 
childhood friend named Mary whowasa 
Cree—but “Cree Mary” clearly doesn’troll 
ofthe tongueas musically as does Mitchell’s 
renaming of thesong’s subject. 

The album hits abizarre stretch four 
tracks in, beginning with thestartlingly 
antagonistic “The Windfall (Everything 
For Nothing)”, as she evisceratesa 
Guatemalan live-in servant who'd returned 
her generosity by taking her to court. The 
vindictive lyric comes offlikea diary entry 
froma pampered, Republican-voting Bel 
Airmatronin need ofa Valium anda frozen 
margarita, the impact deepened byits 
appearance just after the deeply 
compassionate “Cherokee Louise”. Despite 
its mean-spiritedness, “The Windfall” 
is beguiling, thanksin large parttothe 
balmy guitar-bass interplay, over which 
amulti-tracked chorus of falsetto Jonis 
impersonates a murder of crows cawing 
what sounds like “Do whatcha-whatcha 
want”. A spider web “spit spun between the 
trees” andthe “Jaguarin the drive” provide 
cinematic detail to one of Mitchell’s most 
nakedly candid oddities. 
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"Areturntoher 
roots -orin 
Joni'scase,her 
cheroots... After 
allherjazz, 
avant-garde, 
jazz-fusionand 
vocalese tease, 
she'sjusta 
folkieagain, 
albeita 
sophisticated 
one.” 
FREDDELLAR, 
NME,MARCH9, 
1991 





It’s followed by the curiously sing-song 
recitation, percussive bombast and siren 
sound effects of “Slouching Towards 
Bethlehem”, derailing the accrued 
momentum. Whyshe chose to include this 
ambitious but wrongheaded exercise so 
latein the album’s gestation is puzzling 
indeed. Asit happened, Neil Young, 
Mitchell’s artistic peer, Geffen labelmate 
and the yang toher yin, had pulled offa far 
more compelling oracular feat with 1989’s 
“Rockin’ In The Free World”, skewering 
Bush’s America, withits “kinder, gentler/ 
Machine gun hand”, dropping Yeats and 
Mitchell’s rough beastinits tracks. In terms 
of outside material, Mitchell fares far better 
with Dylan than with Yeats. Sheaddeda 
diaphanous rendition of “It’s All Over Now, 
Baby Blue” to the 2003 re-release, part of 
the Complete Geffen Series, dropping in the 
words “reindeer navigators” to cement her 
sense of ownership and pay him back for 
his contribution to “Big Yellow Taxi”. 

Theexquisite centrepiece “ComeIn From 
The Cold” offers rhymeschemesas precise 
as Mitchell’s brushstrokes andinspired 
parenthetical commentary provided by her 
overdubbed harmonies repeating “Comein, 
comein’” witha hint of Caribbean patois. 
Stretching out over seven-and-a-half 
minutes but feeling like four, the loping 
midtemposong, which findsaboy and girl 
dancing the required foot apartin high 
schooland rubbing their legs together 
underarestauranttableas adults, is 
deliriously romantic, suggestively erotic 
and undercut with poignancy. Theentire 
album — indeed, thisstage ofherlifeasa 
whole-is encapsulated in the fifth ofits 
seven verses: “Are you just checking out your 
mojo?/Or am Ijust fighting off growing old?” 

The passage oftimeis again directly 
addressed in “Nothing Can Be Done”, as 
Mitchell reflects, “Oh, lamnotold/Iam 
told/ButIamnotyoung/Oh, and nothing to 
be done”. She’s joined on backing vocals 
by David Baerwald, whose solo LP 
Bedtime Stories (released in May 1999) 
was produced by Klein and featured her 
backing vocals on onetrack. Withits 
chemtrails ofsynths, thunderclap drums 
and taut vocal interplay, “Nothing Can Be 
Done” isthe album’s most widescreen 
track, evoking the quintessential mid-’80s 
LAvibe of Baerwald’s lone LP as halfof 
David & David, 1986’s Boomtown. 

Mitchell lightens the album’s 


The album’s placid 
surfaces mirrored 
her contentment, so 
“only asunny chord 
would do” 
E 





increasingly introspective feelin her 
sequencing (she claims to have gone 
through nearly ahundred variations before 
coming up witha satisfactory tracklist) 
witha pair of carefree reveries. “The Only 
Joy In Town” fondly recounts a recent visit 
to Rome’s Spanish Steps, on whichaself- 
proclaimed flower child with flowers in his 
*frois imploring female passersby to check 
him out. The way she rememberedit, Joni 
uttered what would become the song’s 
refrain to her travelling companion on the 
spot: “The Botticelli black boy with the 
fuchsias in his hair is breathinginwomen 
like oxygenon the Spanish stairs”. “Ray’s 
Dad's Cadillac" plumbs a deeper memory, 
assherecallsherselfasateenagerriding 
shotgun with theson ofher maths teacher, 
listening to rock'n'roll on theradio while 
she wonders why she’s unable to “keep the 
numbers in their place”. These songs may be 
minor Joni, but they sparkle like fireflies. 
Theinstrumental trackand vocal melody 
of “Two Grey Rooms” date back to the 
sessions for 1982’s Wild Things Run Fast. 
Mitchell rediscovered the unfinished piece 
while she was working on Night Ride Home 
and added lyrics, which she sang over the 
original instrumental. What listeners 
assumed wasa melancholy character 
sketch ofa middle-aged woman wasin fact 
inspired by amagazine interview with 
filmmaker Rainer Werner Fassbinder, who 
recalled achildhood friend pining fora 
male lover from his youth after coming 
upon him 30 years later. “It’s thestrangest 
story of obsession I ever heard of - all 
romance has an element of obsession," she 
said of the source material. “I feelitas much 
as anything autobiographical.” In another 
interview she boasted, “That’s asong that 
shows mysongsaren’tall self-portraits.” 
Thetrack, retaining the deft touch of 
engineer Henry Lewyinits rarefied 
instrumental delicacy, topped by Mitchell’s 
lovely piano work and Jeremy Lubbock's 
languorous orchestration, closes the 
album with breathtaking eloquence. 
Encountering Night Ride Home onits 
release, critics seemed relieved to be 
dealing with an album ofrelatively 
conventional songs performed on standard 
instruments. Dave Marsh began his review 
with the comparative assessment, “This 
one works”. Entertainment Weekly’s Linda 
Sanders found the LP to be “vintage Joni 
Mitchell - crazy, elusive, gorgeous". 
Writingfor The Guardian, Adam Sweeting 
haileditas “one ofthe three or four best 
albums she’s ever made”, while Time’s Jay 
Cocks waxed poetic, offering, *If musicis, 
as Mitchell defines it, ‘adiagram of 
emotion’, then Night Ride Homeisasort of 
filling-station road map of the heart. The 10 
songs... represent alternate routes to the 
kind ofaltered state some people call 
romance, and others irresolution." 
Mitchell was positively chatty during 
thebattery ofinterviews to which she'd 
willingly submitted on both sides of the 
Atlantic, thealbum’s February 1991 release 





Infromthecold: 
Mitchellat 
London'sRotunda 
Gallery, 1990 


conveniently coinciding witha travelling 
exhibition of her paintingsinthe UK and 
Europe. Itwas apparent that she was 
enjoying the opportunity to display her 
sharp wit, charm and feistiness as she 
explained andin some cases defended the 
artistic choices she’d made on Night Ride 
Home. “It’s notshallow,” she asserted to 
Time’s Jay Cocks. “Butit’s not making you 


chords, too.” She gave the Boston Globea 
playful but revealing take, noting that “It’s 
notthatit’s a ‘smile’ buttonin any way, 
because there are moments of minor, where 
it’s tragic re-evaluation and yadda-yadda.” 
She gave her final word on her’80s 
output in her notes for The Complete 
Geffen Recordings, acknowledging that 
the previous three albums *were viewed 


was out of sync with the'80s. Thank God! 
Tobein sync with the times, inmy 
opinion, was to be degenerating both 
morally and artistically.” Mitchell had 
challenged her listeners and herself 
throughout that decade; with Night Ride 
Home she’d caughta tantalising new 
wave while searching for meaning in the 
past, one that she would ride through the 


lookat hard facts as muchas Dog Eat Dog.” as being out ofsync with the 80s. But I 


She hada ready explanation for the 
TRACKMARKS NIGHT RIDE HOME 


'9osand beyond. 9 


album'sjuxtaposition of weighty lyrics 
and buoyant melodic treatments: “Iwant 
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Can Joni Mitchell really be the Siren Of Sorrow? 
And why is she so disillusioned with the world and the 
music business this time? by DAVID CAVANAGH 
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Nthelast day of February 1996, 

Joni Mitchell was presented with two 

Grammy awards — her first since 1974 

—forher15th studioalbum, Turbulent 

Indigo. Takingthestage armin arm 
withLarry Klein, Mitchelllooked stunned and thrilled. 
Towinthe Grammy for Best Pop Album was nolittle 
achievement fora 52-year-old ina youth-driven 
industry (though noteveryone thoughtso; the glareon 
the face of Mariah Carey, arunner-up, was priceless). 
Mitchell, who hadn’tslept for two days prior to the 
ceremony, delivered her acceptance speech ina fit of 
giggles. “Wehad cats for help,” she jabbered. “We went 
outtoa pet shop and gotacouple of cute little cats to 
frolic around, totake the tension off the engineer. Ha!” 

She returned to her seat to be embraced by her 
boyfriend, a Canadian songwriter named Don Freed. 
Klein retook his seat next to his girlfriend. Ifitwas 
awkward for them to be socialising asa foursome, 
imagine how Turbulent Indigo’s engineer must have felt 
when hearrived at Mitchell’s Bel Airstudio one dayin 
1993 to be told that Joniand Klein were divorcing after 
11yearsof marriage - and intended to co-produce the 
albumregardless. *Thatwasa rip," Mitchelllater 
recalled. "Wewere so uncooperative, it was awful." 
Thedivorce washer first majorrelationship break-up 
sincethedays when sheused to writefamous songs 
aboutthebreak-ups ofher majorrelationships. 
While praise for Turbulent Indigo wasn’t universal, it 

was widely acclaimed as her mostsignificant release 
since the’7os. The compliments were appreciated by 





the ever-sensitive Mitchell, especially in the light ofthe 
voter apathy that had greeted Chalk Mark InA Rain 
Stormand Night Ride Home. By 1993-4, clear lines of 
inspiration could be traced back to Mitchell’s golden 
age from singer-songwriters suchas Tori Amos, Aimee 
Mann, Jane Siberry, Sarah McLachlan and Kristin 
Hersh — and even, ifyou wanted to stretch a point about 
emotional candour, PJ Harvey. All those artists had 
fans who werein their teens. Thereseemed noreason 
why those fans couldn’talso be fans of Joni Mitchell. 
Cindy Lee Berryhill, another singer-songwriter, 
summed up Mitchell'sallurein a 1996 magazine piece: 
“Cool words, great guitar player, excellent blonde hair." 
And moreseriously: "As far as l'm concerned, she's way 
morerealin her pissed-offedness than some green- 
M&M-eating, posing-for-the-press, copycat 
nu-punker.” It was that “pissed-offedness” —asense of 
injustice bordering on outrage - that informed the 
subject matter of Turbulent Indigo. 

“A troubled lookat the world around her,” a presenter 
onCBS calledit, and hewasn'tkidding. With its songs 
about AIDS, spousalabuse, the *ulcerated ozone" and 
thedegradingexploitation ofyoung women by sadistic 
nunsinanl[rishconvent, it didn't takelong forthe LP 
togetareputation for hard-hitting social commentary. 
Turbulentindigo, asa colour andasa premise, could 
beseenasanominous advanceon Night Ride Home's 
“Exxon blue”, and could be applied to everything from 
abruiseonafacetoa gathering stormin a Van Gogh sky. 
“Letmespeak,” Mitchellsang towards thealbum’s end, 
“letme spit out my bitterness”. > 
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Thetrackthat drew most attention 
was “Sex Kills”, aheadline-grabbing title 
forasong about the direful plagues that 
threaten an anxious citizen of LA from 
every angle. Mitchell cruises the streets to 
asinister soundtrack like De Niroin Taxi 
Driver, sickened by allshe sees, herantenna 
tuned toakind of pan-societal road rage. 
“Indian chiefs with their old beliefs know the 
balance isundone/Crazyions/Youcan feel 
it outintraffic/Everyone hates everyone”. 
Thesong was awash in modern synthetic 
textures and hada reasonably catchy 
chorus under the circumstances, andit 
might have been astrong pre-album single 
ifsomeone had been braver. In theend, 
with Madonna’s Bedtime Stories and Lisa 
Germano’s Geek The Girlscheduled to come 
out the same dayas Turbulent Indigo — dear 
God, howthe landscape had changed since 
Ladies Of The Canyon - Mitchell's label, 
Reprise, tasked with obtaining the support 
of American radio and MTV fora middle- 
aged, non-touringartistwith the dreaded 
imprintofjazzon herlatter-day work, 
plumped fora more conservative choice, 
*How Do YouStop". 

Asoulballad written by the duo ofDan 
Hartmanand Charlie Midnight, “How Do 
You Stop” had first appeared on a1986 
album by James Brown. There’s generally 
little overlap between the canons of 
Mitchell and the Godfather Of Soul, buta 
keyverse halfway through the song may 
explain its appeal to her: “You’ve had 
success/Lots of fancy friends/You’ve tasted 
the goodlife/You thought it would never 
end/One day you'retoo young, then you're in 
your prime/Then you’re looking back at the 
hands of time”. For Mitchell, awriter who 
had worried about the ticking of the clock 
since her early thirties, if not her mid- 
twenties, the idea of chronicling alifetime 
inthose lines would have been irresistible. 
Her version, featuring the British R’n’B 
sensation Seal on backing vocals, took 
onadded poignancy when its co-writer 
Hartman, a former discostar who belted 
out high-energy hits (“Instant Replay”, 
“Relight My Fire”) around the time that 
Mitchell was collaborating with Charles 
Mingus, died ofan AIDS-related brain 
tumourwhile Turbulent Indigo wasin 
production. In the song’s video, Mitchell 
and Sealdanced discreetly around each 
other likeacouplein an advert waiting for 
an Old English Sheepdog to enter theroom. 
But while Seal stormed America with “Kiss 
From A Rose” inthe months ahead, “How 
Do You Stop” sold so poorlyit didn’t even 
register achart position. 

Onanalbum full of people trudging 
their way through their daily ordeals, 
theindignities to which women are 
subjected are particularly grim. Cloaked 
in apparitional Twin Peaks synths, “The 
Magdalene Laundries” is written in the 
voice ofalong-dead Irish woman forced to 
workin Dickensian conditions in a convent- 
runinstitution, fornootherreasonthan 
becausethe Catholic Church deems herto 
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"Thisisnotabad 
album. There's 
justnopointin 
listeningto Joni 
Mitchellbeing 
anythingless 
thanbrilliant... 
Hereshe'sjust 
drunkand 
boringsomeone 
insomedark 
café.” 

EMMA 
FORREST, NME, 
NOVEMBERS, 
1994 


bea fallen woman. Theinmates of the real- 
life Magdalene Laundries in the 19th and 
20th centuries were unmarried mothers, 
prostitutes, girls suspected ofbeing 
sexually curious and — in Mitchell’s lyric 
-teenagers made pregnant by their own 
fathers. She learned oftheir horror stories 
justastherestoftheworld did, when 
newspaper articles in 1993revealed the 
discovery of 130 women's bodiesina 
mass gravein Dublin. Thetestimonies 
ofsurvivors would later inspire two 
documentaries anda feature film, 

The Magdalene Sisters (2002). 

From eerie visions of sepia laundries, 
Mitchell, nowseated ata piano, jerks us into 
apresent-day nightmare. Her piano chords, 
inand around which floats themelancholy 
soprano saxophone of Wayne Shorter, seem 
too elegant for the scenario they paint — 
aman assaulting his partner, then telling 
his friends that she deserved it. The three 
wordsin the title (“NotTo Blame”) end each 
verse, giving the man his habitual get-out 
clause. Mitchell was irritated when the 
media concluded that the man was Jackson 
Browne, heronetimeboyfriend, who, in 
1992, had been accused of beating up his 
partner, Daryl Hannah. "It's notabout 
anyone specific,” Joniscolded them. “It’s 
about the phenomenon of the battered 
womanatthis time.” Shecould hardly 
blame thejournalists for their assumption: 
the lyrics of “Not To Blame” gaveseveral 
clues to his identity. Again, she changed 
thesubject — orrefused tolet itbe changed. 
*Uglinessison theincrease," shetold an 
interviewer, “especially towards women.” 
Intheyears following Turbulent Indigo’s 
release, Browne denounced Mitchellas 
“very embittered” and condemned thesong 
as “beneath her”. A decade after their feud 
appeared to die down, Sheila Weller’s 2008 
book Girls Like Us: Carole King, Joni Mitchell 
And Carly Simon—And The Journey OfA 
Generation controversially claimed that 
Mitchell had attempted suicide in 1972 
during herrelationship with Browne. 

Although Mitchell insisted in her mid-’90s 
meetings with the press that she was “not 
anuncheerful person”, the mere fact that 
she felt obliged to say it underlines justhow 
starkand hopeless Turbulent Indigo’s 
prognosis for humanity is. Her voice may 
haveasmoky intimacy that beckons us 
towards her (and when thevocal melodyis 
anagileone, forexamplein “Last Chance 
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Lost", shesoundslikeanuncannycross 
between Rickie LeeJones and Harriet 
Wheeler of The Sundays); but the 
charactersin the songs are mostly 
pessimistic, photophobicand prone to 
desolate monologues. “The Sire Of Sorrow 
(Job’s Sad Song)” isaseven-minute journey 
into theagonised mind of Job, the Bible’s 
ultimate sufferer, complete with taunts 
from achorus ofantagonists. Mitchell, 
who has denied thatitis autobiographical, 
sequencesitas the album’s closing track, 
notasananthemorapsalmbutasan 
irrevocable, endlessly tragic totem for all 
the people in Turbulent Indigo who have 
been forsaken byamanoraGod. 

Who, then, has forsaken Joni? In her 
cover concept, she identifies with the most 
tormented and neglected figure in western 
art. While he wasalive, Vincent Van Gogh, 
whose Self-Portrait With Bandaged Ear 
sheimpudently recreates on the front of 
Turbulent Indigo, would have been shunned 
asadangerous lunatic by the hypocrites 
whonowreverehimasa genius, she 
scathingly contendsin the album’s title 
track. (“The madman hangs infancy homes 
they wouldn’tlet him near/He’d piss in their 
fireplace!”) Artisticinjusticeis the subtlest 
of the injustices that Mitchell confronts on 


Turbulent Indigo, butit’s aninjustice that 
cuts her tothe quickallthesame. Ina2005 
interview, Reader's Digest would ask herif 
criticism ofher post-1980 LPs had upset her. 
“Ttupsetmeall the way,” she confirmed. 
“Twatched as theindustry standards got 
lowerand lower. Thesedimentrose tothe 
top, and crap was being elevated. More 
formulated, less sincere. It’s all very typical 
ofacultureindecline.” 

To put Turbulent Indigo inits correct 
context, itwas a unilateral attempt by 
Mitchell to arresta cultural decline while 
remindingthe philistines in the music 
business that Mitchell, far from beingan 
icon of the Woodstock generation who had 
faded from popularity, was an enduring 
genius whoserecords continued to be 
worksofart. (Whenshe was firstintroduced 
toDonFreedin 1993, heasked her how she 
was. “Undervalued,” she replied. She 
began her Self-Portrait With Bandaged Ear 
notlong afterwards.) Moreover, even when 
she received an award for “distinguished 
creative achievement” from Billboard 
magazine at theend of 1995, she was 
noticeably prickly aboutit, referring in 
herspeech to “asea of misunderstandings 
and rejections and dismissals” thathad 
submerged her albums between 1985 and 





1991, and describing herselfas feeling 

as though she was “emerging from the 
McCarthy era”. Well! What an apocalyptic 
way she had oflooking at her record sales. 
Not only undervalued but blacklisted, too. 
No wonder she empathised with Job. 

Only acouple of months later, in February 
1996, she wasall smiles when she collected 
the third and fourth Grammys ofher career 
(Best Pop Album and Best Album Package). 
The euphoria, however, lasted less than 24 
hours. When she boughta newspaper the 
next day, ithad aninteresting article about 
singer-songwriters. There wasa Then list, 
anda Nowlist. She wasin the Then list. 
Could that have been the final straw? Was 








thatthe moment when thesea of 
misunderstandings, rejections and 
dismissals broke Joni’s banks? The 
nocturnalartist knewshe had better 

ways tospend her time. She painted four 
canvases for every song she wrote. “I paint 
allnight,” she said in the Reader’s Digest 
interview. “The nightis quietand 
everything shuts down, sonightis 
acreative time forme.” 

She could produce 40 paintings in the 
nextthree years and no music critic or radio 
programmer would shrug their shoulders 
and talk about Alanis Morissette. The songs 
she wrote for her next album, she decided, 
would beherlast.O 
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Sunny Sunday Not To Blame 

Sex Kills Borderline 

How Do You Stop Yvette In English 

Turbulent Indigo The Sire Of Sorrow 

(Job's Sad Song) 

Last ChanceLost 

The Magdalene Reprise 

Laundries Joni 
Mitchell andLarry Klein 


Los Angeles 
(guitar, keyboards, 


percussion, vocals), 
Larry Klein (bass, 
keyboards), Wayne 
Shorter (soprano 
saxophone), Michael 
Landau (electric 
guitar), Steuart Smith 
(electric guitar), 


TheKiva, GregLeisz (pedal 
steel guitar), Bill Dillon 
(guitarorgan), Carlos 
Vega (drums), Jim 
Keltner (drums), Seal 
(vocals on "How Do 
You Stop”), Charles 
Valentino and Kris Kello 
(backing vocals on 
"Yvette In English") 
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Lost cats, rediscovered daughters and the love of anew 
synth guitar. The end - perhaps... 3) JOLIN LEWIS 
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UITARISTS have long been fascinated 

by Joni Mitchell’s unorthodox guitar 

tunings. Old folkies might use one or two 

alternate tunings — the DADGAD, the 

dropped D—but Mitchell has builtupa 
veritable encyclopaedia of nearly 60 over her 50-year 
career. Guitar magazines, internet forums and the jazz 
courses at music colleges arefilled with debates about 
whicharcanetuning shehas used for which song, with 
countless tablatures and mathematical charts doing 
therounds. 

Itmustbedemanding enough forthosewho have 
tokeep up with her in the studio. But, forthe guitar 
techs at live dates who had to keep her supplied with 
differently tuned instruments for each song - the 
DGDGBD, the GCGCEG, the BF#BEAE and so on - 
itmusthavebeenanightmare. It was one ofthe 
reasons why she gave up touring in 1983. "The guitar 
isintended to be played in standard tuning; theneckis 
calibrated and everything,” she told Guitarmagazine 
in1996. “Twiddling it around isn’t good for the neck; it 
unsettles the intonation. Ihave very good pitch, soif 
I’mnever quite in tune, that’s frustrating.” 

It’s why, when she played the 1995 New Orleans Jazz 
Festival - herfirstlivedatein morethan a decade - 
Mitchell used a digital instrument: the Roland VG8. 
Theactualinstrumentlooks like anormal guitar and is 
physically set to standard tuning (EADGBE) but, with 
a flick ofaswitch on the effects box, thestringscan be 
assigned to any number of tunings from song tosong, 
oreven mid-song. Itmade the laborious task of touring 





infinitely easier for Mitchell and her band, andit was 
used throughout her 1998 US dates. 

For better and worse, nearly every track on Taming 
The Tiger seems to have been inspired by the 
possibilities offered by this “virtual guitar”. Andit’s 
notjustin tunings —thesametechnologycan be used 
totrigger sounds that you’d usually associate with 
otherinstruments. For instance, the opening track, 
“Harlem In Havana” starts with the digital burblings of 
what sounds likea heavily mutated steel drum, ora 
marimba. All ofthese voicings, however, areactually 
synth sounds being triggered by Mitchell's new digital 
toy, the VG8. "It'slikea marimba," says Mitchell, 
*butit'snotlikeany marimba part you've ever heard 
becauseit's fingerpicked. Meanwhile, the bassstring 
isalmostatonaland sounds likea didgeridoo...” She 
describes the Roland guitar on thesleevecredits as her 
“guitar orchestra”. 

“Harlem In Havana” was apparently inspired bya 
very young Joni witnessing Leon Claxton’s Afro-Cuban 
circus when it visited her home town of Saskatoon in 
the’sos. Her parents had forbidden her from visiting, 
and the lyrics relish the circus’s forbidden status 
(“Hootchie-cootchie! Auntie Ruthie would’ve cried if she 
knewwewere onthe inside!”). Despite recalling an 
event that happened in the 1950s, the sonic language 
being used couldn’t be more forward looking. “Step 
right in! Silver spangles, see em dangle inthe farm boy’s 
eyes”, she hollers, the “silver spangles” mirrored by the 
futuristic metallic sounds made by the synth guitar. 
It’sacuriouscollisionofstyles—BrianBladeeases > 
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through aswinging shuffle rhythm, 
Wayne Shorter sprays his sopranosaxin 
the gaps, while Mitchell lays punky thrash 
guitars over her digital chimes. Absolutely 
nothing released in 1998 sounded 
anything like this. 

Even more remarkable is thealbum’s 
swaggering standouttrack, “Lead 
Balloon”, probably Mitchell’s finest 
flirtation with heavy rock. Here Mitchell's 
chiming digital guitar duels witha low-end 
heavy metal solo from veteran session man 
Michael Landau, who often sounds like 
he’s been patched in froma different song. 
Itleads tosome delightful, Stravinsky-like 
clashing harmonies that are exploited by 
Wayne Shorter’s sly soprano sax solo. The 
joyous discordancy seems tosuitthe lyrics, 
whichstart with the female narrator 
shouting “Kiss my ass!” before pouring a 
drink overaman. “Anangrymanisan 
angryman, but anangry woman... bitch!” 

Another highlight hereis “Man From 
Mars”, one of Mitchell’s finest ballads, and 
one that has already become something of 
ajazzstandard, inspiring covers by the 
likes of David Sanborn, Jacqui Dankworth 
and Chaka Khan. Thesong was originally 
written for the 1996 film Grace Of My Heart, 
which was loosely based on the life of 
Carole King and which featured other 
fine Brill Building pastiches, including 
Bacharach and Costello’s “God Give Me 
Strength”. The film version, sung by 
Kristen Vigard and lip-synched by actress 
Illeana Douglas, keeps usin the’6os, with 
spartan backing on piano, pedal steel 
and banjo. Mitchell’s own version takes 
us into digital territory, with soft, metallic 
synthetic voicings that recall the gentle 
futurism of Peter Gabriel’s “Don’t Give Up”. 
Butit’s the contours of the melody that 
make this song so memorable, with 
Mitchell floating and improvising over the 
chords, like a Coleman Hawkins tenor sax 
solo. Even the daftest lyrics ("I can't get 
through the day/Without at least one big 
boo-hoo”) can tug at the heartstrings, so it's 
rather sobering to discover that the song 
wasactually inspired, not by some grand 
romantic split, but by Joni Mitchell's cat 
Nietzsche, who disappeared for two weeks. 

“Love Puts On A New Face” isa 
drumless ballad that recalls the 
Pastorius/Mitchell duels on 1976's Hejira, 
and hasa similar airborne quality to 
many of those tracks, with Greg Leisz’s 
pedal steel strongly reminiscent of Larry 
Carlton's liquid lead guitar lines on tracks 
like “Amelia” or “A Strange Boy”. It’s one 
ofthe six songs that features the loyal 
Shorter on soprano, who floats in and 
around the gapsin the melody. *He crawls 
over notes and has a relationship with 
them," says Mitchell. *Heisalways 
welcome to scribble all over my songs." 

Thesameinterplay between Greg Leisz's 
spacey pedal steel and Mitchell’s heavily 
chorused guitar comes on “No Apologies”, 
this time with Brian Blade providing 
delicate percussion duties. Itstarts witha 
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referenceto the horrifictruestory oftwo US 
soldiers kidnapping and raping a12-year- 
old Japanese girl whilestationedin 
Okinawa in September 1995. The line “He 
said the soldiers erredinjudgement/They 
should have hired a hooker” is based on the 
shocking statement by US Navy Admiral 
Richard C Macke, commander ofthe US 
Pacific Command. Mitchell, however, uses 
this as aspringboard for an unfocused 
piece ofsocio-political hectoring, her 
scattershot anger quickly dissipated across 
an endless range of problems that span the 
world. “Lawyers andloansharks are laying 
America to waste”, she says. “As drug lords 
buyup the banks/And warlords radiate the 
oceans/Ecosystems fail”. As the Village 
Voice critic Steven Anderson pointed out, 
“When Mitchellintends to beangry, she 
ends upsounding merely perturbed.” 

Ofcourse, we’re all familiar with the 
paradox of choice: how technology, in 
pursuit of endless variety, can often stifle 
usand paralyse us into repetition. And, 
weirdly, the limitless novelty afforded by 
the Roland VG8 seems to have had this 
effecton Mitchell. It’s asifshe hasrun 
through the countless guitar effects at her 
disposaland settled onjust one ofthem 
—aheavily chorused, slightly flanged 
voicing that recalls the opening chords of 
Prince’s “Purple Rain”. It’s used on more 
than halfof Taming The Tiger's tracks. Even 
more problematically, six of the 11 tracks 
on thealbum arein exactly the same key — 
Cmajor—something that mighthave been 
pointed out to Mitchellifshe’d hada 
producer offering constructive criticism. 

It leads to areal sense of sameyness, 
especially as we go into the last halfof 
the album, where most of the tracks 
are virtually solo, drumless exercises, 
with Mitchell providing very similar 
accompaniment for herself on synth 
guitar, keyboards and bass. What rescues 
these songs, however, are the unusually 
personallyrics. The title track seems to 
allude to the Grammy award ceremony 
that Mitchell attended in February 1996, 
when her album Turbulent Indigo wasa 
surprise winner of the big prize, Best Pop 
Vocal Album. It starts with her leaving the 
auditorium to havea cigarette, ina 
parking lot surrounded by rented cars. 
"l'marunaway from the record biz", she 
muses, over layers ofsynth guitar and 
washes of synthesised noise, “From the 
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hoodsin the hood and the whiny white 
kids/Boring!” It’s not usually interesting 
to hear artists complain about the music 
industry, and often rather undignified for 
musicians ofa certain age to complain 
about the next generation, but the image 
ofJoni Mitchell being judged alongside 
music titans like Alanis Morissette, 
Babyface and Hootie And The Blowfish is 
anamusing one. “As the radio blared so 
bland/Every disc a poker chip, every song 
just a one-night stand/Formula music, 
girly guile/Genuine junk food forjuveniles”. 
(The song’s backing is effectively reprised 
as an instrumental on the ‘hidden’ final 
track, “Tiger Bones”.) 

“The Crazy Cries Of Love” isa rare 
co-write, with lyrics by her then boyfriend 
Don Freed. One ofthe few songs on the 
album witha full band - featuring Larry 
Klein, Brian Blade and Greg Leisz rattling 
through a fast 6/8 swing rhythm — it’sa 
playfuland tender song ofidealised love 
that recalls one of Mitchell’s own lyrics: 
“They were laughing, they were dancing in 
the rain/They knew their love was a strong 
one”. Freed also appears as an incidental 
character on two further tracks. Mitchell 
describes “Face Lift” as “another morbid 
little Christmas song” and itis reputedly 


based on her returning to Saskatoon for 
Christmas and feuding with her mother, 
whowas apparently annoyed at Freed’s 
presence (“She made me pay/For gleaming 
with Donald down her street"). It's a 
revealing little miniature that suggests 
thatevenafiftysomething megastar can 
gettold off by her mother (“She said, ‘Did 
youcome home to disgrace us?’ I said, Why 
is this joy not allowed? For God's sake, I'm 
middle-aged, Mama!""). It's one ofthe 
most confessional songs that Mitchell has 
ever written. 

“Stay In Touch” was alsoinspired by 
Mitchell’s burgeoning love affair with 
Freed. However, Mitchell has agreed that 
the references to the tentative start ofa 
relationship (“Our roles aren’t clear/So we 
mustn’t rush”) seemed to chime perfectly 
with the much publicised story of the 
reunion with her daughter Kilauren Gibb. 
Mitchell had given birth to her in 1965 as 
a21-year-old art student, after a brief 
relationship with an artist called Brad 
MacMath, and travelled to Toronto to 
puther up for adoption. Gibb, who was 
adopted by an upper-class Toronto family 
and went on to model internationally, was 
reunited with Mitchell in March 1997, ina 
fanfare of publicity. The words “Part of 


this is permanent/Part of this is passing/ 
So we must be loyal and wary/Not to give 
away toomuch/Until we build a firm 
foundation” would prove to be instructive 
in Mitchell’s problematic relationship 
with her daughter. Musically, it’s a 
minimal setting, andinstead of Wayne 
Shorter it’s Mark Isham who providesa 
Miles Davis-inspired obbligato ona 
Harmon-muted trumpet. 

Last ofall — before the hidden final track 
—isarare cover version, an old waltz 
entitled “My Best To You”. Written by 
Gene Willadsen and Isham Jones, it was 
originally recorded in 1942 by theslightly 
corny big band crooner Jimmy Cash, and 
has since been interpreted by dozens of 
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artists, including Lulu Belle & Scotty, 
Slim Whitman, Eddy Howard, David 
Frizzell and the Hanson Family Singers. 
Mitchell, a fan ofold westerns, says she 
first heard the 1949 version being sung by 
The Sons Of The Pioneers, the country & 
western troubadours who appeared in 
dozens ofoaters in the'30s and "40s. 

Greg Leisz's pedal-steel guitaris in 
keeping with cowboy spirit, but Mitchell's 
backing - all arpeggiated synths, 
burbling bells and wobbly fretless 

bass —is defiantly futuristic. Ifthis was 
going to be her final album — as many 
thought at the time — Mitchell was going 
to end it while looking both into the past 
andthe future. © 
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Anorchestral concept album aboutlove, built mostly out 
of other peoples standards. Sung, says Larry Klein, "as if 
she d written theminher ownblood". n NIGEL WILLIAMSON 
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N the 2002 film Love Actually, Emma Thompson’s 
characteris seen listening toasong from Blueand 
telling her husband, played by Alan Rickman, 
that Joni Mitchell taught her “how to feel”. Later, 
Thompson unwrapsa Christmas present from 
Rickman, rips offthe wrapping paper and finds acopy 
of Mitchell’s 2000 album Both Sides Now. When 
Rickman tells her the gift is intended “to continue your 
emotional education”, she realises that heis having an 
affair and escapes upstairs to the marital bedroom. 
There, she breaks down tothestrains of the title track; 
Mitchell’s heavily reworked, autumnal version of her 
classic song which she had first recorded, so spring- 
like, on Clouds more than three decades earlier. 
Asadramatic metaphor, the two songs brilliantly 
encapsulate the trajectory ofthe relationshipin which 
Thompson’s characteris trapped. But theuse of 
Mitchell’s musicin the film also holds up a mirror to her 
own journey from Blue to the Mitchell we encounter on 
Both Sides Now. Atthe time ofits release, Both Sides Now 
feltlike avalediction. Why else would one of the world’s 
greatest songwriters put outan album oforchestral 
covers ifshe hadn’trun out of things to say? The 
inclusion of world-weary versions of two of her own 
greatest songs seemed to confirm the sense ofacreative 
lifethat had come fullcircle. 
Notthat Mitchell was admitting that she had 
reached a full stop. She told the Los Angeles Times 
she felt her “point of viewis too realistic and reality 
istoo bleak” toinflictanother collection ofherown 
songs upon atroubled world. “EvenI wouldn’t want to 





hearan album ofthat stuffright now,” she reasoned. 

Yet she wasn’t finished with articulating the pleasure 
and pain oflove. She was simply going todosowith 
songs that came froma different perspective than that 
ofa57-year-old woman facing an uncertain future who, 
asshe told The Times, was now “an old babe... ofanage 
when husbands run away with younger models”. 

Like others before and after, she hit upon theidea of 
reinvigorating her own museby turning to the songs of 
apre-rock’n’roll era; the music of Billie Holiday, Glenn 
Miller, Nat King Cole, Frank Sinatra, Duke Ellington, 
Lena Horne, Judy Garland, Ella Fitzgeraldand 
Broadway showtunes. These were the songs her 
parents had listened to when she was growing upand 
her father, Bill- who must have played many of them as 
thetrumpeterina Saskatchewan dance orchestra — 
offered to help choose the tracks. 

Mitchell had her own ideas, however. Not forhera 
randomselection haphazardly plucked from the Great 
American Songbook, as Linda Ronstadt had doneon 
atrio of 1980s albums with Nelson Riddle, and Carly 
Simon hadalso done on thealbums Torchand My 
Romance. She might haverun out ofnewsongs, butshe 
stillhad artistic ambition, and Mitchell’s covers album 
wasto be graced with a concept -the songs would 
tracethearcofaloveaffair from beginning to end, 
constituting, as Larry Klein her co-producer, musical 
directorand by-now ex-husband grandiloquently put 
it, *aprogrammaticsuite documenting a relationship 
frominitialflirtation through optimistic 
consummation, metamorphosing into » 
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disillusionment, ironic despair, and finally 
resolving in the philosophical overview of 

acceptanceand the probability ofthe cycle 
repeating itself." 

Klein’s rolein the project added another 
layer ofemotional poignancy tothe 
concept: he and Mitchell had spent 12 years 
together prior to their separation in 1993, by 
far themost enduring relationship ofher 
much-documented romantic life. Still a key 
artisticcollaborator, Klein describeda 
rigorous process ofsong selection. *Beinga 
writer herself, we were very careful to select 
songs that Jonicould really feel were her 
own, that shesang with thesame intensity 
asifshe had written them,” he explained. 
“Ifa song didn’thold up to herstandards as 
asongwriter, she just didn’t feel thatshe 
couldimmerse herselfinit.” 

Warming tohis theme, Klein cited 
Nietzschein claiming that his ex-wife sang 
thecompositions “asifshe had written 
them in her ownblood”. That Mitchell 
approved the Nietzsche quotation for 
inclusionin the liner notes suggested she 
didn’t disagree with this high-minded 
judgement ofher interpretative abilities. 

Butthen Mitchell had never regarded 
falsemodesty about herartasa virtue. 
Twoyears earlier, following the release of 
Taming The Tiger, she had givenan 
interview to The Observer in which she’d 
likened her work to Mozart, Blakeand 
Picasso, opined that her lyrics “have alot 
ofsymbolic depth, like the Bible” and 
declared that her music was so original that 
it “needs its own genrename”. It would 
have comeaslittlesurprisein this vaunting 
self-assessmentifshehadalso announced 
herselftobeasingerwho should belisted 
with Callas, Holiday and Piafamong the 
greatfemalevoices ofthe century. She 
didn't; but Both Sides Now was certainly in 
partconceivedasan opportunity to force 
theworldtoconsider herartistry asa 
vocalist, the oneaspect ofher genius that 
she felt had received insufficient 
recognition over her recording career. 

The first hint of the project camein the 
summer of 1998, before Taming The Tiger 
had reached the stores. At the Day In The 
Garden festival held on the original 
Woodstock site, she performed “Comes 
Love”, composed by Sam HStept, with 
lyrics by Lew Brown and Charles Tobias, for 
the 1939 Broadway musical Yokel Boy. 

Bythetimeshejoined Bob Dylan ona 
joint tour that autumn, she was confidently 
closing herset with “Comes Love”. Itwasa 
boldstatement ofher desire to be taken 
seriously asa singer, forthe song was 
famous for the versions recorded by Billie 
Holiday and Ella Fitzgerald in the’s5os, yet 
she pulled it offwith an undeniable 
panache. “The song made the most ofher 
natural voice, its bright cutting vowels and 
itsnew depths, a gift ofage. Ittook her into 
acompletely new context,” remarked Ben 
Ratliff, reviewing her concert appearance 
at Madison Square Garden for the The New 
York Times. 
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When Dylan followed her onstage, he 
reportedly told her, “I’m going tosound like 
ahillbillynow.” Did Mitchell’s performance 
plantaseed that would lead tohisown 
adventures into the Great American 
Songbook manyyears later? Only Dylan 
knows, but the favourable reception 
encouraged Mitchell in her ambition to 
make anentire album that showcased her 
talents asasingerrather thanasongwriter. 

Assheselected thesongs with Klein and 
began toarrangethem into anarrative 
sequence, she realised that she could not 
havesung such songs with any degree of 
authentic sophistication in the “pure” 
voice ofher younger, ingénue self, but that 
thevocal deterioration caused by age, 
experience and years ofsmoking hadalso 
brought withit a greater emotional depth 
andrealism. Inturn, this realisation led to 
theidea ofincorporating some ofher own 
songs into the narrative, on the basis that 
shecouldnow bring an expression and 
nuancetothem which she had only been 
abletohintatin theoriginal versions. 

Itwasamovefraught with danger, for 
artistsre-recording their old hitsis usually 
a fruitless exercise in disappointment. Yet 
there was onesuccessful example that gave 
Mitchell encouragement. Whileshe was 
planning thealbum that was to become 
Both Sides Now, Kris Kristofferson released 
The Austin Sessions, aset of wonderfully 
weather-beaten versions of his most famous 
material, including “Me And Bobby 
McGee”, “Sunday Mornin’ Comin’ Down” 
and “Help Me Make It Through The Night” 
that sounded even better in his 63-year-old 
voice than when he’d first recorded them 30 
years earlier. “I didn’t really understand 
'emwhenIwrote'em," hesaid. *NowI'm 
beginning to get what they're about." 

Mitchell endorsed thesentimentand 
decided toinclude *A Case Of You" to mark 
the halfway pointin hersong cycle, as love 
is beginning to turn bittersweet, and “Both 
Sides Now” (with thecomma dropped from 
its original 1969 title) as its almost Zen-like 
philosophical conclusion. 

Having selected the songs, in the summer 
of1999, Mitchell, Klein andthe American 
arranger and conductor Vince Mendoza 
flewto London torecord thealbumat 
George Martin's AirStudiosin Hampstead 
witha9o-pieceorchestra, many ofits 
members drawn from the London 
Symphony Orchestra. The orchestra was 
augmented by Herbie Hancock on piano, 
thejazzdrummerPeter Erskine andbassist 


both Sides Now was an 
opportunity to force 
the world to consider 
her artistry as a vocalist 
Lo 





Chuck Berghofer, all of whom were already 
in London, while Wayne Shorter’s saxand 
MarkIsham’s trumpet would be over- 
dubbed on returning to Los Angeles. 

Thealbum opens with aswooning, 
velvety arrangement of “You’re My 
Thrill”, firstrecorded by Al Bowllyin 1934 
butlater made famous by Billie Holiday 
andsungby Mitchell with an audacious, 
jazzy phrasing packed with an 
intoxicated, erotic charge. “At Last” was 
firstheard in the 1941 film Sun Valley 
Serenade, played by Glenn Miller’s 
orchestra, although the song is probably 
more famousas the title track of Etta 
James’ 1960 debut album. There’s barely 
ahint of James’ R’n’B syncopations here, 
though, as Mitchell channels the opulent 
big band swing ofthe original. 

“Comes Love” is another vocal tourde 
force for her dusky contralto, with some 
cool jazz soloing from Shorter and Isham, 
before the arc ofromance beginsits 
descent with twosongs associated with 
Nat King Cole in “You’ve Changed” and 
the anguished “Answer Me, My Love”, 
aNoi1hitforColein 1954, both sung by 
Mitchell with smoky subtleties oftone 
andphrasing. 

“A Case Of You”, givenatransformatively 
melancholic arrangement by Mendoza, 
offers the opportunity to measure just how 
much Mitchell’s voice has altered. She can 
nolongerhitthehighnotes and, as her 
biographer Brian Hinton noted, “The way 
she sings, which was oncea whoop, isnow 
adying fall.” Yet the lossis more than offset 
bythe richer, deeper patina with which her 
voice has become coated. “Don’t GoTo 
Strangers” islushand opulent, but you 
can hear herimploring soulaching. 
“Sometimes I’m Happy”, ashowtune from 
1927 later covered by Holiday and Cole, is 
given amorejaunty arrangement, as Joni 
invests the words “when Ihateyouit’s 
because Ilove you” withan emotional 
ambiguity that shows she knows her way 
around alyriceven whenit’s nother own. 

The arrangement given Sinatra’s “Don’t 
Worry Bout Me” issmoochy, almost treacly, 
butJoni’s vocal eschews oversize crooning 
and captures thesong’s resignation to 
perfection, while her unorthodox diction 
on “Stormy Weather” transforms an over- 
familiar standard by distilling its melodic 
essence intosomething more hauntingly 
stark than the famous versions by Lena 
Horneand Judy Garland. 

The mood lifts on Rodgers and Hart’s 
witty “I Wish I Was In Love Again” before 
sheends with the magnificentreinvention 
ofher owntitle track, the brooding 
orchestration reflecting her meditative 
reinterpretation of the lyric. To anyone who 
grewup on the original 1969 recording of 
“Both Sides, Now”, to play the two versions 
back-to-backis akin to seeing your life 
flash byin the blink ofasong. 

Although the album was only a modest 
commercial success, itwasa critical 
triumph, winning two Grammy awards for 


AttheGrammy 
Awardsin 

Los Angeles, 
February 2001 


best pop vocal and best instrumental 
arrangement. Even those with little love for 
Mitchell as asongwriter were forced to 
acknowledge the potency of her “new” 
mature voice. Robert Christgau of The 
Village Voice, alongtime Mitchell 
detractor, begrudgingly admitted that she 


had proved herself “a major interpretive 
singer”, while NME offered the 
backhanded compliment that “she sings 
like a singer, rather than warbling likea 
harpy, for the first time in her career”.O 
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You're My Thrill 
AtLast 

Comes Love 

You've Changed 
Answer Me, My Love 


ACase Of You 


Don't Go To 
Strangers 
Sometimes I'm 
Happy 

Don't Worry ‘Bout Me 
Stormy Weather 


|Wish| Were InLove 
Again 


Both Sides Now 


Reprise 
Joni 
Mitchell, Larry Klein 
Air Studios, 
London 
Joni 
Mitchell (vocals), Mark 


Isham (trumpet), Wayne 
Shorter (sax), Herbie 
Hancock (piano), Peter 
Erskine (drums), Chuck 
Berghofer (double bass), 
orchestra conducted by 
Vince Mendoza 
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“We canonlylook behind from where we came". 
JoniMitchell reinvents her own canon. 
BYJOHNLEWIS 
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abetween-songintroduction on 

her 1974 live album Miles Of Aisles. 
“Nobody ever said to Van Gogh, ‘Paint Starry Night 
again, man!’ He paintedit, that's it..." 

She might bean accomplished painter, but Mitchell 
hasnever treated her musical compositions as 
completed paintings. Instead shesees themas living 
entities, subject toexpansion and development. Live 
recordings show how she has always radically 
reassessed her works — arranging songs for different 
instruments, altering her guitar tunings, shifting 
tempos, keys and time signatures. By the time Mitchell 
stopped touring in 1983, she must have got sick of 
having to rework her own musical masterpieces, butit 
would seem that her 1998 US tour must have whetted 
her appetite to have one lasttiltather legacy. 

The resultis Travelogue, where Mitchell chooses 22 
songs spanning 30 years — most of them relatively little- 
known album tracks —and orchestrates each ofthem 
grandly, slowing them down and delivering each 
inahushed, poetic diction. Itisusuallyseenasa 
companion piece to Both Sides Now, her 2000 album of 
jazz standards. Both wererecorded at north London’s 
Air Studios with a7o-piece orchestra arranged by Vince 
Mendoza, and both sharesome of thesame personnel 
(including Wayne Shorter, a fixture ofher albums since 
thelate’7os, here using his sopranosax to pour liquid 
gold onto nearly every track). Both albums, itappears, 


6 6 HAT’S thebig difference between 
the performing artsand beinga 
painter,” muses Joni Mitchell, on 





were designed to fulfil her Warners contract —- when the 
Warners imprint Reprise turned down Travelogue, 
Mitchell tookit to Nonesuch, amore creative, 
artist-friendly wing of the Time Warner empire. 

Ironically, the album ofjazz standards sounds more 
likeaclassical album, while Travelogue is much closer 
tothe exploratory spirit ofjazz, tearing into its source 
material and radically rebuilding each song from the 
foundations up. The guitars that are usually an intrinsic 
part ofMitchell’s songs have been completely excised, 
replaced by strings and woodwind that cooand growl, 
soothe and disrupt, solicitand rebuff. 

The title of the album comes fromastray lyric (“Your 
life becomes a travelogue of picture postcard charms”) 
from “Amelia”, one ofthree tracks from 1976’s Hejira 
that have been recast for orchestra. Addressed tothe 
doomed pilot Amelia Earhart (“A ghost of aviation, she 
was swallowed by the sky or by thesea/Like me she 
hadadreamtofly"),theoriginalsounded almost 
airborne: all woozy pedalsteel and heavenly 
vibraphone, flying, like Icarus, dangerously close 
tothe sun. The Travelogue arrangement, though, takes 
usdown to earth, asifEarharthad landed safely and 
was sharing incredible life stories with Mitchell. 

“Amelia” isa perfect example of Mitchell’s approach 
throughout Travelogue. Poeticimagery that might 
have got lost on the original song — the “six white 
vapour trails” of the six jet planes representing “the 
strings of my guitar” — are enunciated, sometimes 
arrhythmically, delivered likeadeclamatory poet, 
emphasised by gapsintheorchestration.Andthe > 
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radically reassessed 
her works live, altering 
tunings, shifting 
tempos and keys 
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Homecoming queen: 
peres es lue arrangementattempts to 


Ontariotoreceive mirrorthe woozy fretless bass 
anawardforhelping E s 
wu explorationsofJaco Pastorius. 
aude Withotherclassic albums, 
November2002 theorchestraltreatment 
doesn't work quite as well. The 
twotracks from 1972’s more 
minimal For The Roses - the 
title trackand “Judgement Of 
TheMoon AndStars” — have 
been soradically upholstered 
with bombastic Bernard 
Herrmann-style 
orchestrations that they 
have become virtually 
unrecognisable. 

Travelogue was nota success. 
Notonly wasitthe only Joni 
Mitchellalbumtonotchartin 
theUS, theUK, oreven 
Canada, butthecritical 
responses were generally 
negative. “The album sounds 
wrongly monumental,” said 
Rolling Stone. “It does not 
swing or get loose... it 
translates Joni Mitchellasa 
scrupulously constructed 
puzzle." The New York Times 
waseven more withering. “I 
personally have little use for 
the kind ofbloated symphonic 
jazz heard here,” wrote John 
Rockwell, dismissing its 
“soggy orchestral ditherings” 
and comparing Mitchell’s 
voice unfavourably to the 
Manhattan drag queen John 
Kelly’sinfamous Joni 
impressions. Many other 
reviewers also criticised what 
theysawasaradically altered 
voice, a product of Mitchell's 
50-year addiction to tobacco, 
whichshe has famously 
described as “a focusing 
drug”. “A husky shadow of 
former featherlight glory,” 
said Betty Clarkein The 
Guardian. “Ifthe health 
warningisn’t enough to put 
you off cigarettes, the nicotine- 
ravaged vocals of the once 
angelic, now gasping Joni 
Mitchell should.” 

Thetruthis that Mitchell’s 
voice had been losing its upper 
register since the early’7os. By 


orchestrations build upon ideas that were EE 2:2) thetimeofher 1974 tour, many ofthesongs 


oftenonly hintedatin theoriginals. It's hadalready dropped by several semitones. 


somethingthatseems to work particularly Tra U e l O g L l e works Theloweringin pitch is nowherenear as 


wellon thetracks from Hejira, analbum marked as with, say, Leonard Cohen — 


filled with spacious, modal, drumless b e st when d 工 awi n g whosevoicedroppedbymorethanan 


explorations. The title track, “Hejira”, octaveinhisfinaldecades. Norhasit 


workswellasaslow-burningorchestral up on the jazz altered Joni’s approach to her back 


suite, with drummer Brian Blade providing catalogueas radically as Kate Bush, whose 


asubtle propulsion. “Refuge Of The Roads” Sen sibilit ies of its first few albums were so heavily based 


sees Joni’s heavily chorused guitar recast ፡ 1 around that distinctive “falsetto” register 
onaharpand Kenny Wheeler’s flugelhorn per son ne thatsherefused to performanything 


playing counterpoint to Mitchell’s voice, — 4 | recordedearlierthan 1985 on her2015 
whilean Aaron Copland-ish string comeback gigs. 
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TS/KEYSTONEUSA/REX/SHUTTERSTOCK 


Oddly, the very oldest song on Travelogue, 
“The Dawntreader”, written in 1966, is 
taken in exactly thesame key (D major) asit 
was 0n 1968's Song To A Seagull. The sameis 
true ofall three tracks from 1976’s Hejira. 
Thereareonly afewinstanceson 
Travelogue where the dropin pitch radically 
altersthewhole mood ofthesong. When 
Mitchell originally recorded “Woodstock” 
witha Wurlitzer electric piano, on 1970’s 
Ladies Of The Canyon, the crystalline purity 
ofher voice seemed to feedinto the song’s 
sense of bright-eyed, hippie-era optimism. 
By 1974, live recordings show thatshe had 
already lowered the song from E flat minor 
downtoBminor-asifthe countercultural 
dreamhad already faded - while the 
Travelogue version takes us down toA 
minor, a whole flattened fifth lower than 
the original. Itleads toacomplete 
re-evaluation of the lyric: this hopeful 
paean to areborn nation is now a lament to 
alostage. Theimageof"the bombers riding 
shotguninthesky... turninginto butterflies 
aboveournation" isless ofa promise, more 
ofabadacidtrip. 

Likewise the original version of “The Last 
TimeISaw Richard”, from1971’s Blue, wasin 
Gmajor; theliveversion recorded on 1974's 
Miles Of Aisles took it down to E major, while 
Travelogue’s version pitches usall the way 
downtoB major - that'sa massive 
downwardleapofa wholesixth. Onthe 
original, whentheself-pityingdrunken ex 
tellsusthat heis "hiding behind bottles in 
darkcafés/Only a darkcocoon before Igetmy 
gorgeous wings andfly away", the Bukowski- 
bleakrealismisundermined by Mitchell's 
lightand playful delivery, all yodelling 
chirrupsand warbles. Here the heaviness of 
the orchestral backing and the texture of 
Mitchell'svoice —lessa soprano piccolo, 
morea cello-likecontralto — actuallyseems 
tosuitthedarknessofthesong. 

Thereareothertracks where songs are 
improved by recontextualisation. The 
aforementioned *Dawntreader" gets an 
upgrade- with an elegant, modernist 
arrangementthathighlights the poignancy 
ofthe lyric far more than the original. “Otis 
And Marlena”, a quizzical miniatureon 
1977’s Don Juan’s Reckless Daughter, is 
turned intoa suitably jerky baroque 
arrangement which rather suits the lyric, as 
itcompares the elderly couplesin Florida 
enjoying theirmundane holidays, 
oblivious to the horrors of the world (“while 
Muslims stickup Washington"). 

Travelogue often works best when 
drawing upon the jazzsensibilities ofits 
personnel. On 1982's Wild Things Run Fast 
album, “You Dream Flat Tires” is marred by 
someinappropriate cock-rock guitaranda 
guestvocalfrom Lionel Richie. Hereit’s 
slowed down and givena much more 
appropriate (and timeless) big-band swing 
treatment, complete with Nelson Riddle 
woodwind, muted horn blasts anda 
prowling Hammond organ from Billy 
Preston. “Be Cool”, another track from Wild 
Things Run Fast, gets asimilar big band 
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setting, this time witha nod toGilEvans, 
and withatremendous piano freakout from 
Herbie Hancock. And “God Must BeA 
Boogie Man”, originally aspartan, drumless 
duel between Joniand Jacoon1979’s 
Mingus, is here filled out fora full big band, 
with the strings filling in complex extended 
chords that were only hinted atin the 
original. Brian Blade’s drums flutter, 
Shorter’s improvisations are filled with sly 
references tothe Charles Mingus canon, 
while Chuck Berghofer’s double bass dances 
around thelowend, imagining what Mingus 
himself might have brought to the track. 

One thing common toall ofthese versions 
is that they aremuch, muchslower than the 
originals. Mitchell sometimes lags behind 
the beat, like Sinatra, and often lingers on 
phrases that take her fancy, likea poet. 
Indeed the twoactual settings of other 
people's poetic writing here — *Love" (from 
1982’s Wild Things Run Fast, based on the 
popular King James Bible passage from the 
firstbook of Corinthians) and “Slouching 
Toward Bethlehem” (based on WB Yeats’ 
“TheSecond Coming”) —are perfectly 
suited to this environment. On the former, 
the Sketches Of Spain-style string backing 
drawsattention toJoni’s extraordinary 
melody, one that improvises over the 
chord changes as adventurously as Miles 
Davis might have done (it's fitting that 
MilesalumniShorteris, of course, 
playing counterpoint on soprano). On 
1991's Night Ride Home, “Slouching 
Towards Bethlehem” paired the dystopian 
Yeats lyric (“Things fall apart/The centre 
cannot hold") with arather bland, 
folksy backing. Hereit's given asuitably 
dramaticsoundtrack treatment, all 
thundering timpani, growling strings and 
ominous woodwind 

Aswouldbefitan album that revisits old 
material, thereisastrong element of 
nostalgia, and Mitchell seems to have 
deliberately chosen some lyrics that 
directly address the subject ofageing. “Just 
Like This Train” (from 1974’s Court And 
Spark) sees the loose-limbed funk of The LA 
Express replaced byaslow, brooding, Carla 
Bley-inspired arrangement that turns the 
lyricinto something that’s less embittered 
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"Ambitious 
andrichly 
textured... 
Although 
theresno 
explicit 
valedictory 
aspecttothis 
project, there's 
amelancholy 
senseofa 
wholeera 
passingaway in 
thesereflective 
performances." 
IAN 
MACDONALD, 
UNCUT, 
JANUARY 2003 





and moreresigned (“Iused to count lovers 
likerailroad cars... Lately Idon'tcounton 
nothing, I just let things slide"). 

*Chinese Café/Unchained Melody", 
anothertrack from 1982's Wild Things Run 
Fast, starts with aremembrance of 
adolescence (*We're middleclass, we're 
middle-aged/We were wild in theold 
days, birth of rock'n'roll days"), but here 
moves from thewistfulinto the darkly 
heartbreaking. Theline about givingup her 
child for adoption (“My child’s astranger/ 
Ibore her but Icould not raise her”) takes 
onanew poignancy (she had not long been 
reunited with her daughter Kilauren Gibb, 
inablaze of publicity), whilethe recurring 
musical quotation from the old Righteous 
Brothers single here serves likea 
Wagnerian leitmotif. Likewise “Cherokee 
Louise", from 1991's Night Ride Home, 
moves from uptempo melancholy ofa 
teenage friendship (“Eversince we turned 
13 it’s likea minefield”) and focuses instead 
onthe mention of sexual abuse (“Sheruns 
home to her foster dad/He opens up azipper 
andyanks her to her knees”). The strings 
and woodwind sound lesslikea pop 
orchestration and more like the underscore 
ona particularly harrowing documentary. 

Themost moving evocation of time, 
however, comesin the closing track, “The 
CircleGame”. It was alight campfire ballad 
on 1970's Ladies Of The Canyon, anda 
singalong favourite at live concerts, but here 
it mutates into a deliciously orchestrated 
epic, elevated by Wayne Shorter’s dancing 
sopranosax. Again, the59-year-old Mitchell 
can linger on poignantlines (“We’re captive 
onthe carousel of time”; “Cartwheels turn to 
carwheels through the town”; “We canonly 
look behind from where we came”, andsoon) 
that the 26-year-oldseemed to matter-of- 
factly sing with gusto. 

Thealbum would have madea suitable 
headstone foraremarkable career, andas 
was becoming a habit, Mitchell’s interviews 
in2002 certainly suggested thatit would be 
herlast. “I’m quitting because the business 
madeitselfsorepugnantto me,” she said, 
describing the record industry as “a corrupt 
cesspool”. But once again, there would be 
further twists to come. © 


TRACKMARKS TRAVELOGUE 


Otis And Marlena GodMustBe A The Circle Game Wayne Shorter (soprano 
Boogie Man saxophone), Herbie 
Amelia Be Cool Hancock (piano), Billy 
You Dream Flat Tires Just Like This Train Nonesuch Preston (HammondB3 
Records organ), Chuck Berghofer 
Love Sex Kills Joni (double bass), Brian 
Woodstock Refuge OfTheRoads MitchellandLarryKlein Blade (drums), Paulinho 
Slouching Towards Air Studios, | daCosta (percussion), 
Bethlehem Hejira London; Ocean Way, Plas Johnson (tenor 
Judgement Of The Chinese Café Hollywood; Market saxophone), Kenny 
Moon AndStars Cherokee Louise Street, Venice, CA Wheeler (flugelhorn), 
(Ludwigs Tune) JoniMitchell ^ Gavyn Wright 
The Sire Of Sorrow The Dawntreader (vocals), Larry Klein (orchestraleader), the 
(Job's Sad Song) (bass guitar, musical Metro Voices Choir 
TheLastTimelSaw direction) Vince 
For TheRoses Richard Mendoza (conductor, UK -;US- 
Trouble Child Borderline orchestral arranger), 
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Thelastact. Bad dreams delivered with grace and beauty - 
anda valedictory ride in the Big Yellow Taxi. n JASON ANDERSON 
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RRIVING nineyearsafter herlast 

albumofnew material with Taming 

The Tiger, and five years after her 

secondclassics-gone-orchestral 

collection Travelogue, the appearance 
ofShinewasasurpriseto everyone — and possibly to 
JoniMitchell most ofall. It wasn't herstyleto goback 
onherword, having madeit perfectly clearin 2002 
that Travelogue would beher final recorded work. 
What's more, shehad plenty ofother ways she 
wanted to spend her seventh decade. 

Onewas painting, a passion that had long 
outranked musicanyway - as shesaid to an 
interviewer in 2000, “Ihave always thought of myself 
asa painter derailed by circumstance.” Such was her 
productivity, she was able to present 60 new works 
in Green Flag Song, a collection that opened at Los 
Angeles’ Lev Moross Gallery in November 2006 and 
was her first major exhibition since 2000. 

Hersecond priority was the family she rediscovered 
when she met Kilauren Gibb, the daughter she’d 
given up foradoption when she was anartstudentin 
1965. Like so many of Mitchell’s relationships, this 
toowould haveits tensions and problems, but she 
revelledin her unexpected newroleas a grandmother 
to Gibb’s kids. Otherwise, Mitchell — contentnotto be 
tethered to any man since her divorce from Larry 
Klein in 1994 — divided her time between her homes 
in California and Vancouver, wheresheliked 
watching old movies on TV and, of course, smoking. 

That should’ve been the end of Mitchell and the 





music business, especially since she’d fulfilled the 
last ofher Warners contract with Both Sides Now 
and Travelogue. Butin late2006 she admitted toan 
Ottawa Citizen reporter that she was working on 
anewalbum, though sheswore that no record 
company would ever make any more money offone 
ofher releases. (“The record labels are criminally 
insane,” she told The Citizen, “ugly, screwed up, 
crooked, uncreative, selfish.”) 

There was also word ofanew dance work by the 
Alberta Ballet that would beset tonine Mitchell 
songs, including two new originals, an update 
of “Big Yellow Taxi” and an adaptation of Rudyard 
Kipling’s “If”. Co-created by Mitchell and 
choreographer Jean Grand-Maitre, The Fiddle 
And The Drum prominently featured her artwork 
and set and video design when it premieredin 
Calgaryin February 2007. 

Thenin July camenews that her new music would 
be made available by thesame people who brought 
you the Venti Chai Tea Latte. Three years before, 
Starbucks had approached Mitchell about curatinga 
compilation of favourite songs for the Artist’s Choice 
series on the coffee chain’s Hear Music imprint. Her 
subsequent immersion in other people’s music — with 
songs by Bob Dylan, Billie Holiday, Miles Davis and 
The New Radicals all making the cut forthe collection 
that appeared in 2005 — got her gears going again. 
She’d also enjoyed delving into her own back 
catalogue for the mid-decade trio of compilations for 
those horrible record labels she used to contend > 
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with: Dreamlandand Songs Of A Prairie 
Girlfor Rhino/Warner and The Beginning 
Of Survival for Geffen. 

As fornew material, she claimed that 
one haiku wasall she’d written in the 
previous 10 years. Then oneeveningin 
Vancouver, after watching seals 
swimming anda blue heron soaring over 
aperfect Pacific Ocean vista, she went to 
her piano and composed “One Night Last 
Summer”, the beatific instrumental that 
became the opener for thealbum no-one 
expected. "There wassucha sense of 
well-being and gratitude," she'd later say 
ofthemomentthatthedam broke. 

Despitethe persistenceofhealth issues 
(including herbattle with the mysterious 
condition known as Morgellons disease), 
she somehow found the energy to prepare 
adance production, anart exhibition and 
anewalbumallat once. “I’m doing the 
work of four 20-year-olds,” the 63-year-old 
bragged to The New York Timesin 
February 2007, back when she wasn't 
sureifthealbum would becalled Shine or 
‘Strange Birds Of Appetite’. “I’venever 
worked so hard in my life.” She was 
particularly pleased to combine her 
musicandartworkina piece that 
demonstrated her love of dance, 
“something that’s never really been 
publicly expressed”. She’d long resented 
the opinion thather songs were no good 
for dancing. 

There was alsoa fourth project. 
Produced for the Canadian network 
Bravo and partially financed by Mitchell, 
the television version of the ballet 
may have been her most satisfying 
achievement ofall, sinceit “transcended 
stylistic problems that I’ve had to deal 
with”, She didn’t even mind not making 
hermoney back. (Sadly, the Alberta 
Ballet’s plans for another ballet with 
Mitchell in 2014 were cancelled when she 
was unable to whittle her shortlist of 42 
songs down toanumberthat could be 
feasibly performed in The Fiddle And The 
Drum’smore love themed follow-up.) 

Yet forall the pride and excitement 
Mitchell exuded as these works entered 
theworld, thecontentitselfexpresseda 
much darker perspective. Consisting of 
photographic images that Mitchell 
snapped ofher malfunctioning TV and 
then digitally modified, artistically 
embellished and arranged into triptychs, 
Green Flag Song offered an unremittingly 
grim vision of America’s post-9/11 war on 
terror along with many other haunting 
sights ofsuffering, degradation and 
destruction. She described the theme of 
theshowas “war, revolution and torture” 
—sales for mugsand T-shirtsin the gallery 
gift shop were presumably slow. 

War was alsothecentral fixation in The 
Fiddle And The Drum, which combined 
thedancers’ sometimes militaristic 
movements with many ofthesame 
images andsome ofher angriest and 
mostcausticsongs of the previous two 
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"Theresan 
elegiacbeauty 
tothesetracks, 
Mitchell 
seemingready 
toleavebehind 
thisangry, 
overcrowded 
world.But 
theyfailto 
dramatisethe 
predicament, 
andthat's 
alwaysbeen 
herstrength 
asawriter.” 
STEPHEN 
TROUSSE, 
UNCUT, 
OCTOBER2007 





decades, including Turbulent Indigo’s 
“Sex Kills” and Dog Eat Dog’s “The Three 
Great Stimulants”. 

The lyrical content of the eight original 
new songs on Shine was often no rosier. 
Afteropeningthealbum with the lilting, 
Debussy-like *One Week Last Summer", 
Mitchell gets straight down to business 
with “This Place”, alamentation forthe 
devastation of the environment around 
her once-pristine West Coastretreats. 
“Money makes the trees come down”, she 
sang in the lower-register warble familiar 
from therevised classics on Travelogue 
and Both Sides Now. “It makes mountains 
into molehills, big money kicks the wide 
wide world around”. 

Over the plaintive piano figure of “IfI 
Had A Heart”, she further decries the 
state of the world and the religiosity used 
tojustify injustices and atrocities: “Holy 
war, genocide, suicide, hate and cruelty”, 
she sings in the opening verse. “How 
canthis be holy? If Ihad a heart I'd cry". 
Shelater complains how all this pain 
and horror “makes you feel so feeble 
now”, though as muchas her voice has 
changed owing to her tobacco habit 
and various laryngeal complaints, she 
doesn’tsoundit. 

Themachismo, ignorance and war- 
mongering ways of President Bush and 
hishawkishacolytes come under firein 
“Strong And Wrong”. Mitchell can’thelp 
but wonder how, even after thousands 
of years of civilisation, we humans are 
“stillworshipping our ownego” and using 
"shockand awe" asits ultimate ethos. 
Thenumber ofthings worthy ofherire 
increase once again on Shine’s title track, 
onwhich she targets everything from the 
“evaporating seas” and “Frankenstein 
technologies” to the Catholic Churchand 
“asshole” drivers whorun red lights while 
talking on their cellphones. 

Butas was notthe case for so many of 
thesongs Mitchell wrote after her political 
awakening with Dog Eat Dog, such 
outpourings ofrage and rancour donot 
dispel the graceand beauty oftheir 
successors on Shine. Evidently 
continuing to compose on piano after 
her breakthrough with “One Week Last 
Summer”, Mitchell’s playing is emotive 
andenthralling throughout. Witha 
thoughtfularrangement that supports 
her pianowith horns, synthesisers, 
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samples of strings and Greg Leisz’s pedal 
steel, “Bad Dreams” sounds so exquisite 
thatnoamountofspitein the lyrics can 
detract from the song’s sheer loveliness. 

Just as well judged are the contributions 
by Larry Klein on bass and guitar, Bob 
Sheppard on soprano andaltosax, and 
drummer Brian Blade. The latter's subtle 
rhythmicunderpinning for *IfTHad A 
Heart” and the title track (whichalso 
includes some picking by James Taylor) 
confirms Blade’s status as Mitchell’s most 
sensitive and skilful musical collaborator 
inthe final decade ofher recording career. 

The more she’s able to depart from the 
dyspeptic perspective of Shine’s most 
political material, the better the songs 
get, too. Her love of those old movies on 
TV surfaces strongly on two standouts. 
Inspired by John Huston’s 1964 film 
version of Tennessee Williams’ play 
aboutadefrocked priest’s misadventures 
ona bustripin Mexico, “Night Of The 
Iguana” boasts the album’s most 
startling and adventurous musical 
setting, Mitchell situating awry sketch of 
Richard Burton’s lead preacher character 
amida murky, menacing swell of synths, 
a gloriously distorted guitar soundanda 
mild mariachi rhythm. Mitchell said she 
didn'trememberthe name ofthe movie 
for “Hana”, butit’s probably White 
Banners, a1938 melodrama abouta poor 
Irish woman whoarrives ina Midwestern 
town andingratiates herself witha family 
there while concealing the true reason for 
her arrival: the desire tosee the son she 
was forced to give up for adoption years 
before. Thoughit’s a plotline with 
obvious personal resonance for Mitchell, 
the songis airy and playful rather than 
pained, with Sheppard’s sax and her 
vocal line darting in and around 
programmed beats. 

Another work that resonated justas 
strongly forher was "If-", a poem that 
RudyardKiplingoriginally wrotein 1895 
asatributeto LeanderStarr Jameson, 
widely regarded as the epitome of 
civilised manhood andfortitudein 
colonial-era Britain. Though sheloved 
many ofthelines, shefound sometoo 
macho, as you might expect ofa poem 
written froma soldier’s perspective. 
Introducing a “female principle” to 
Kipling’s poetry, she changed the last 
part of “Ifwe can fillthe journey/Ofa 
minute/With 60 seconds’ worth of distance 
run/Thenyov'll bea man, my son" to 
*With60 seconds" worth of wonder and 
delight/Thenthe Earthis yours and 
everything that'sinit". Suchamendments 
alsoenhance the flow ofher playing and 
singing, resulting inasupple, jazzy 
treatmentthat’s as entrancing asthe most 
mellifluous sequences of The Hissing Of 
Summer Lawns and Hejira. 

Thedelightful rendition of “Big Yellow 
Taxi” is another respite from Shine’s 
heavy weather. Her pioneering eco- 
anthem became part of The Fiddle And 
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The Drumwhen Grande-Maitre told 
Mitchell that their balletneeded an 
encore. She chose to revisit “Big Yellow 
Taxi” and emphasise its element of 
humour. Starting witha doo-wop pattern 
that she liked, she lightens it further 
witha “very French-circus-sounding” 
arrangement complete with the wheezes 
ofanaccordion sample. Investing it with 
ajoyfulvocal performance, she was 
understandably pleased about how well 
itworked for the ballet (“It dances perfect 
without drums,” she says). Evenso, she 
believed thesong’s warning would fallon 
ears that werejust as deafas they'd been 
in1970. “It’staken people along time to 
see that we have to cut backon our 
electricity,” she later wrote of the song, 
“but we won't.” 

Thankfully, the yellow-shirted 


dancers don’t seem too concerned about 
humankind’s imminent doom as they 
cavort for one last time in The Fiddle And 
The Drum. It’sa telling moment whena 
serious-faced female dancer wearing a 
businessman's overcoat and toting a 
briefcase speed-walks back and forth 
through the company. Though she 


momentarily cows them, they don't 
allow herto spoil their fun. The dark and 
dour concerns on Joni's mind evidently 
losethesame battle with Shine's 
counterforces of lightness, resulting in 
amoreluminescent and pleasurable 
sort ofswansong than anyone had 
aright toexpect.O 
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"She's the best writer of us all..." 











Anall-star panel - including ROBERT PLANT, NICK MASON, 

LAURA MARLING, GRAHAM NASH, RADIOHEAD, FATHER JOHN MISTY, 
REM and many more - tackle the daunting task of identifying Joni Mitchell’s 
greatest songs. On the way, her many friends and collaborators share secret 
memories ofa singer-songwriter for the ages. *'m a huge believer in Bob Dylan,” 
argues DAVID CROSBY, *but Joni's a better musician. I don't think there's 
any question about it. She's certainly 10 times the singer Bob ever was, 
andas good a poet in her own way." 
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“I DON’T THINK THERE’S a singer-songwriter in the world that 
? hasn't been affected by Joni," David Crosby tells Uncut. “You 
- want to be that good, we all did. We all do.” As Crosby attests, in 
- acareer spanning almost half a century of music, Joni Mitchell 
has proved enduringly influential. During her artistic prime, 
: she ploughed indefatigably through a wide variety of styles 
NCUT — from stark confessionals to jazz — in an astonishingly short 
period of time; her sophisticated work transcending the 
conventional songcraft of her many like-minded peers. Lately, there have 
been encouraging signs of activity. In 2014, she curated her own retrospective 
boxset, Love Has Many Faces, while in January 2015 she was unveiled as the 
face of a new Saint Laurent ad campaign. 

On this occasion, we have chosen to look back at some of her greatest songs 
with help from a panel of her collaborators, friends and famous fans. Along the 
way, we hear tales involving picnics with Eric Clapton, hand-knitted sweaters, 
a birthday cake in the shape of a guitar, car journeys across Canada, late-night 
visits to bowling alleys and one eye-watering early morning encounter with 
the Flying Squad. One former paramour, we learn, admits he still sends her 
flowers every year for her birthday. But critically, one of her more recent 
collaborators shares with us a remarkable piece of fresh information regarding 
her current activities. “I think there’s always a chance of new music,” they 
reveal. “She was writing a few months ago...” 
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BOTH SIDES, NOW 

CLOUDS, 1969 

PHILIP SELWAY , RADIOHEAD: 
Ithinkif you’ve got an interest in 
songwriting, Joni’s one of the best 
reference points and guides in that 
respect. You can't go far wrong, 
can you? My favourite, because it 
happened twice, is “Both Sides, Now”. It was on 
Clouds originally, and then it was the closing 
track on [2000’s] Both Sides Now. 

The first was in her acoustic phase, you know, 
Clouds and Ladies Of The Canyon and Blue, and 
it’s such a strong song performed with just vocal 
and acoustic guitar. Ifa song can stand upin that 
way, and still have that power behind it, when 
there are no tricks to hide behind there... It either 
stands upin its own right at that point, or it 
sounds insipid. To me, on that version on Clouds, 
itsounds amazing, it’s the perfect culmination to 
that record. 

And then Joni returned to the song again 
when she did Both Sides Nowin 2000, where she 
revisited some of her older songs. To me, she’s 
almost like Ella Fitzgerald on that record and 
I found it really interesting, having “A Case Of 
You” from Blue, and also “Both Sides, Now”, 
just comparing the two tracks; the younger Joni 
Mitchell, and then the wisdom and the depth that 
comes through in the version on Both Sides Now. 
When you hear the later version, you genuinely 
believe that she’s really had the life that backs up 
the sentiment in the song. Her voice has dropped 
in pitch, and for some people that would bea 
huge worry, but actually she’s used that to her 
advantage. It’s like the before and after of songs, 
and it feels in some way like the two versions are 
bookends in her work. 
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7 MORNING 
MORGANTOWN 

LADIES OF THECANYON, 1970 
MIKEHERON, THE 
INCREDIBLE STRING BAND: 
The first time I heard “Morning 
Morgantown” was up in Scotland 
ሆ ecl on late-night radio. Iwas 

oA fascinated. We'd actually met 
her through Joe Boyd. Joe had been involved 
with Dylan's appearance at the Newport Folk 
Festival. He had along connection with those 
people. When we recorded The 5,000 Spirits 
Or The Layers Of The Onion, he sent a copy 
ofthealbum to the Newport committee. They 
were putting on a festival of new names on the 
block. They had Joni Mitchell and Leonard 
Cohen. They booked us for it, too. That was 
November 1967. So when we met her, she hadn't 
yet made her first album. We sat around, me 
and Robin [Williamson] and Joni, and we 
swapped songs. She sang a few of her songs, 
and we sang a few of ours. She said she really 
liked what we were doing. I was flattered! 
Robin andI were into open tunings, so we 
were taken as much by her guitar-playing as 
her beautiful voice. I followed her career since. 
Hejirawas her standout album really. Iwas 
listening to some songs earlier, and her piano- 
playing is remarkable. I don’t knowif anyone 
else was doing that kind of piano-playing at 








the time. It’s not really Carole King, but it’s 
not too jazzy at that point. Listen to Ladies Of 
The Canyon. Songs like “Rainy Night House”, 
for instance —I think she set the template for 
that kind of piano-playing. 
WILLY 
3 LADIES OF THE CANYON, 1970 
GRAHAMNASH: “Willy”, 
= tothis day, breaks myheart 
when hear it. But her artistry is 
f such that she takes a personal 
situation and turns it into a world 
situation. The relationship 
she’s talking about can apply to anyone who's 
listening. That's theart of writing a great song, 
takingasimplething and making astounding 
music from it. 
Thereare so many great songs for a start. 
Ireally believe that in 100 years from now, when 
people look back on the ’60s, the great writers 
will be Bob Dylan, John and Paul, and Joni. I like 
“Amelia”, I thinkit speaks directly to your heart, 
and there is not much in the way of production. 
She concentrates on the lyrics and the melodies of 
her music and she wants to find the shortest path 
from your brain to your heart. She consistently 
does that. If you listen to “For The Roses”, for 
instance... my God! Listen to “A Case Of You”: holy 
shit, it goes straight to your heart! I love “River” 
on Blue, too. She influenced me, as well. There’s 
acouple of songs I’ve written in tunings that 
Ilearned from Joni, particularly “Lady Of The 
Island”. I got tunings from Crosby, too, because 
he’s amaniac that way. Hey, you knowit’s her 
birthday today? I’ve been sending her flowers on 
her birthday ever since the day we parted. Let’s 
wish Jonia happy birthday today. 


| "Giveussomerespect": 
addressingarestive 
audienceatthelsleOf Wight 
Festival, August29, 1970 


INY NIGHT HOUSE 


JOHN GRANT: Choosing my 

favourite song is an easy one for 

me on "Rainy Night House", 

Ijust felt completely understood. 

I feel like she is very special, to 

understate the issue greatly. The 
combination of the songwriting craft and the 
level of vocal ability mixed with virtuosity on the 
guitar, and the choices of sounds and backing 
vocals and everything, is overwhelming. I was 
working ina record shop in Denver, I think, 
when I was introduced to her. I didn’t think it was 
for me and I didn’t get into her until much later. I 
think the first record I heard of hers was Blue, in 
California. I hada boss at the record store and he 
told me I needed to get Blue and Court And Spark. I 
was trying to get my own band going andI wanted 
to be like Radiohead. Later, when I moved to New 
York, and was working on my first solo record, 
Tim Smith, the former singer of Midlake, gave me 
a bunch of Joni Mitchell albums. The first one was 
Ladies Of The Canyon and | listened to it while 
walking around Brooklyn, and on the subway, 
and just fell deeply, deeply in love with her. 


HENRY DILTZ, 
PHOTOGRAPHER: I first met 
Joni at Mama Cass's house, when 
shehad a picnic for Eric Clapton. 
He’d come to town with Cream 

_ and didn’t know anybody, so she 


“Willy’, to this 
day, breaks 
my heart when 
I hear it..." 
GRAHAM NASH 


invited him to meet some friends. One of them 
was David Crosby and he brought this new girl 
with him he’d found in Florida and flown to 

LA torecord her first record. We were all sitting 
out under the trees and Joni sat there and 

played the whole album. Eric was spellbound. 
He was staring at her fingers, transfixed by her 
tunings. I would see Joni around at friends’ 
houses for dinner, or the Troubadour. One 

day, we went round her house down the hill 
from me on Lookout Mountain Avenue. She was 
leaning out of the window, with her elbows on the 
sill, relaxed, talking to my partner, Gary Burden, 
which allowed me to shoot about 50 pictures 

of her over 10 minutes or so. But “Woodstock” 

is a special song to me, partly because I was 
Michael Lang’s photographer at Woodstock. In 
all, Ispent two-and-a-half weeks at Woodstock, 
photographing the building of the stage onwards, 
to the festival itself. Joni couldn’t make it, of 
course, and was stuck in her hotel room. So she 
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wrote the song; this idyllic metaphor for the 
concert rather than the reality. 


6 THE CIRCLEGAME 


LINDA PERHACS: Somany 
folk singers were sticking with 
a pattern from the past, and men 
had more opportunity at that 
time to get contracts than women 
— we forget this. So when Joni 
Mitchell came aboard she broke all those rules. 
Onething that opened the door for me was that 
Joni was doing so well on Warners that Universal 
wanted somebody in that kind of position on 
their label. So do I owe her a thank you? We all 
owe her a thank you! 
There was Joan Baez, Judy Collins anda 
few others, but they were following more 
traditional lines. Joni just came right out front 
and said, “I’m gonna doit my way.” She was 
so doggone good that you couldn’t argue with 
her. Ilove everything she does. I love the early 
albums, because those were the ones I was first 
familiar with and first struck by. Songs like 
“The Circle Game”. People who create are out 
there to open new avenues, and Joni Mitchell 
is definitely one of the strongest we had last 
century. I never met her — I was in Topanga 
Canyon, and she was more in her community 
of people in Laurel Canyon, a lovely little haven, 
but very close to the city. Not everybody may 
agree, but I never feel a personality that strong 
doing something so well is a first-timer at it, 
there's a history as a soul. » 
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CAREY 
ያ BLUE, 1971. 
MATTHEW E WHITE: “Carey” 
is like a journey. It’s so personal, so 
ntimate, so free, so independent 
—and very cleverly produced. 
There's this really unique way that 
*76s guys produce records, where 
there doesn't seem like alot of production going 
on, there doesn't seem like there's alot of 
decisions being made, and it's because they were 
so good at making records. But Joni is such an 
incredible singer — no-one can sing like that; you 
can try but you can't. “Carey” has sucha cool 
tempo. It’s kind of an ‘up’ song when so much 
of that record is a ‘down’. I just feel like it 
captured a moment of her life that was so fresh, 
and so fun. It’s funny, because Blue is so 
stereotypical — it’s a famous album or whatever, 
but it’s famous for a reason. When I was on tour 
last, all I listened to was Blue and Kendrick 
Lamar’s record Good Kid, Maad City. I liked 
listening to them back to back. They represent 
complete opposites on the musical spectrum 
in alot of ways, but they’re both so beautiful 
and well made and well crafted. But “Carey”, 
I probably play this one throughout my house 
and in my car more than anyone else. It’s really 
groovy and minimal ina lot of cool ways. It gives 
you so much with so little. 


ede 

BLUE, 1971. 

VASHTI BUNYAN: The first 
time I heard Joni play, I recalla 
borrowed cottage in the Lake 
District — winter 1968. The room 
with the TV in it had no heating. 
Wrappedin coat, jumpers and 
scarves, I watched a speckly black-and-white 
image ofa young woman ata piano — playing 
asong that made me forget being cold. I was 
overcome with admiration for her being able 

to play and sing alone in front ofan audience. 
Idon’t remember the song — I only knowit was as 
heartbreakingly beautiful as she was and that I 
have carried that image with me always, like an 
old photograph. And so now I choose a piano-led 
song of hers from 1970 — which was probably 
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when I next heard her. “Blue”... how well it 
conveys to mean era - and an LA canyon culture 
—onethatIdidn't ever know, but which I feel Ican 
hearsoclear through the words ofthis song. She 
moved on into jazzy styles I had less feeling for 
atthetime, which only goes to underline the 
courage with which she left her — in her label’s 
opinion - more commercial songs behind. She 
never gave up doing what she wanted to do. But 
when I hear her voice — from whichever decade — 
itis with an immediate recognition. Many may try 
toimitate her, but what is the point? Itseems tome 
that to try to sound like someone else is no real 
compliment, but a waste of a musical talent that 
could be going its own way. Own way - that 
would be much more like her. 


“Joni managed 
(hrough personal 
experiences to 
embody the pulse 
of the times” 
LEERANALDO 





eee) 
CALIFORNIA 
BLUE, 1971 
፡፡ 1 LEERANALDO, SONIC 
f YOUTH: Joni managed through 
i *» her personal experiences to 
- embody the pulse ofthe times in 

somany ways. "California" is one 

of those songs which I always 
come back to. She’s not quite wearing the pearls 
and perms that would come with the Court And 
Spark era, butit’s certainly got this slightly jet-set 
vibe — there’s a verse setin Paris, one on the Greek 
Islands, and onein Spain. But deep within all this 
travelling is this unsettling sadness about the 
war and the fact that on those fronts nothing is 
really changing - she's travelling around the 
world, but the war is the thing that’s on her mind, 
and going back to her adopted home in California. 





There's something about the lyrics to this one 
—itsends chills up me. It’s not saying anything 
very directly, but it says so much in such 
economical means. 

When Sonic Youth was working on Daydream 
Nation, I wrote “Hey Joni”. It stemmed from 
an odd comment that Thurston [Moore] made - 
he mentioned “Hey Joe” while we were working 
on the song, and it gave me the inspiration 
to flip it around. Although the song wasn’t 
really about her, I always thought by putting 
her name in the title was professing my deep 
love for her music. 

I don’t think she was a touchstone for the group, 
tuning-wise, but definitely something about 
those rich modal tunings she was using left a big 
impression on me. Back then, it was really hard 
to sit down and figure out what her tunings were 
-now you can look on the internet. So what Joni 
was doing was very mysterious, it’s hard to figure 
out. Iwonder if there are any Sonic Youth tunings 
that actually overlap with Joni’s? 


RIVER 

10 BLUE, 1971 
LINDA THOMPSON: This is 
a beautiful, dark song, with an 
amazing lyric and melody. I 
particularly love that minor-key 
“Jingle Bells” bit at the top and 
bottom of the song. That lyric, 
“TwishI had a river I could skate away on...” Who 
says that? People often use rivers ina lyric, and 
water in general, for washing them clean, 
drowning in and even walking on. But skating 
away on... It’s a most evocative picture. 

Iremember exactly where I was when I heard 
that song and the record Blue. I was living at the 
Chateau Marmontin Los Angeles, with my 
darling friend Joe Boyd. He was head of film 
music for Warner Brothers then. He came home 
once with a test pressing of Blue. I remember 
being aghast with admiration and envy. 

ImetJoni once. Around Blue, she was managed 
by Peter Asher, and I worked for Peter for a while. 
She was with James Taylor at the time, and he 
often came by the office. She came once with one 
ofher paintings, and a sweater she had knitted, 
and asked me to give them to James. Next time he 
came by, I gave them to him and relayed Joni's 
message. I guess they were on the rocks, because 
he told me he didn’t want them. I’m upset to this 
day that I didn't take both items home. They 
probably got thrown away! 


ገ1 ን 





BLUE, 1971 
ኣ JIMMY WEBB:IsawJonithe 

») first time at the Troubadour in 
~ 1967. She looked like an angeland 

9 outofher mouth came cinéma 
vérité: reallife, real pain, real 
suffering and sometimes joy and 
excitement. She found this voice to reveal things 
that were not previously thought of as fitting, 
proper or even interesting subjects for songs. That 
got me thinking about my own songwriting. I was 
privileged to be round her a lot and heard many 
songs before they were finished. I heard the whole 
of the For The Roses album when was staying in 
London making my Land's End album and she 9» 
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spent time with me. I had the chance to look over 
her shoulder and witness her methodology. She 
would take out her big Martin guitar and start 
playing these wildly interesting chords. The form 
of the song was constantly changing, she’d take 
out her notebook and have multiple versions 
completely written out. There was a tremendous 
amount of preparation. I love “A Case Of You”. It’s 
a revelation. I wish I could have written the lyrics 
to that song. There’s 10,000 ways to tell somebody 
you love them and that song is one of them. The 
metaphor is perfect and it has a lovely air and a 
beautiful melody. That's my kind of stuff. She's 
aninteresting combination of world-weary and 
totally innocent. I loved her and love her still. 


1 3 URGE FOR GOING 
B-SIDEOF"YOUTURNMEON, 

I'MARADIO", 1972 

í MARK LANEGAN: “Urge 
For Going” has got that kind of 
wistful, sad thing that I’m always 

drawn to. It’s so devastatingly 
M great, and it's one of my favourite 
songs. It was one of those things 
Iheard about through other people or read about. 
Iremember seeing her in Creem magazine in 
the’7os, but I didn’t actually get to see her in 
concert until, I think, the late ’90s, so it took 
many, many years between when I first heard 
and became a fan and actually saw her perform. 
And it was a good one, too. She was on tour with 
Bob Dylan and Van Morrison. What I remember 
most about her set was how very charming she 
was on stage — and really funny. Yeah, man. 
That was some tour... 


13 COLD BLUESTEEL 
AND SWEET FIRE 

FOR THEROSES, 1972 

JOEBOYD: We metat the 
Newport Folk Festival in '67. 
Sheand The Incredible String 
Band were both on the bill on 
theSunday afternoon. There 
was an evening of just drinking 
and smoking dope and sitting under a treein 
the balmy Rhode Island summer and listening 
to Joni and Mike [Heron] and Robin 
[Williamson] swap songs for about three hours. 
She didn’t have a record deal, but George 
Hamilton IV had a hit with “Urge For Going". 
She wanted to sort out a European publishing 
deal, so she came to London to stay. Iwas 
sharing a flat with a guy who was kind of 
involved in the underground, and the morning 
after she arrived we were all woken up by the 
Flying Squad. Joni was pushed up against a 
wall, frisked and threatened by the British 
bobbies in plain clothes. Anyway, Lintroduced 
her to Essex Music, and while she was here, 
TheIncredible String Band were playing at the 
Speakeasy. She came and did a short set at the 
beginning of their show, and blew everybody 
away. Then she went back to America, and the 
rest is history. I guess my favourite song is 
“Cold Blue Steel And Sweet Fire”. The lyrics 
look like they’re about heroin. That was a 
period where there was an awful lot of drugs in 
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Laurel Canyon. There’s lines like, “Hollow gray 
fire escape thief/Looking for sweet fire, shadow 
of lady release”. But one of the most amazing 
lines, it’s so brilliant, is “Do you want to contact 
somebody first?/Leave someone a letter/You 
can come now, or you can come later". It's so 
bureaucratic, it's almost like signing you into 
the prison after you've been arrested, you 
know? She's playing guitar with James Burton 
on thattrack. There's this weird swing, it's a 
really complex rhythm track. And the use of 
thesaxophone foreshadows things that she got 
intolater on, doing much more musically 
complex material. 


1 4 FOR THE ROSES 
FOR THEROSES, 1972 . 

JEAN GRAND-MAITRE 

(ARTISTIC DIRECTOR, 

ALBERTA BALLET): When we 

came together to talk about the 

ballet, The Fiddle And The Drum, 

itwas during the Iraqinvasion 
and she was really pissed off about it, and about 
Earth’s ecological destruction. Soa lot of the 
songs we selected were dark, but “For The 
Roses" isa much more poetic song. The 
orchestral version in the ballet is deeply 


"She looked like 
anangel and out 
of her mouth 
came real life, 
real pain..." 
JIMMY WEBB 
pm 


melancholic. It's about the plight ofthe artist. 
When we invited her to create a ballet, we 
thought it was along shot, but I didn’t know that 
she loves dance. I think she enjoyed it because it 
made her do something new, and that’s what 
she’s always wanted. I call her the Stanley 
Kubrick of music, because she’s madea 
masterpiece in every genre, just like he did. I 
was at her birthday party in LA last year, and 
she’s got more energy than ever. Her mind never 
stops, it’s a locomotive of thinking and feeling. 
She questions herself, and doubts herself, and 
criticises herself. I think there’s always a chance 
of new music. She was writing a few months ago 
— but there was the event at the Hammer 
Museum in LA, so I think she put that on hold to 
finish the Love Has Many Faces boxset. The 
ideas are always there. As a Canadian, I can say 
she’s one of the most important artists that our 
country has ever produced. 


1974 
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1974 


HELP ME 


COURT AND SPARK, 





MIKE MILLS, REM: As with most 
people, your favourite songs are 
the ones which were played while 
things were happening in your 
life, and this came around at an 
interesting period in my life. “Help 
Me” was a song that always seemed magical 

and beautiful, and it showed what you could do 
that was non-traditional and yet very melodic 
and effective. When I heard this it must have been 
’74, SO | would have been 15 or 16 - I was just 
discovering heartache, so the song made a lot of 
sense to me! Some of Court And Spark was kinda 
baroque, and that's what I enjoyed, the songs 
could be non-traditional but melodic, catchy and 
hummable. I know more about her singles thanT 
doabout her deeper tracks, but this was one song 
which impressed me with how you could have a 
radio hit with something that was complicated — 
complicated arrangements, songs and unusual 
melodies, and yet they were able to be big hits on 
the radio. She, like REMI think, didn’t care about 
having hits. She made the songs she wanted 

to make and if radio was going to movein her 
direction then I think she was fine with that, 

but I don’t think she was out for hit singles. 


16 SAME SITUATION 

COURT ANDSPARK, 1974 

LAURA MARLING: My dad gave 
me Court And Spark when I was 11 
or 12, along with a few others. He 
really liked this song, apart from 
anything because the melodies 
were so strange. He bought me 

a guitar and I remember sitting down in a room 
with him trying to learn a few songs, one of which 
was “Same Situation”. The record had such an 
important effect on me. It’s sort of aconcept 
album in that it has a thread that follows all the 
way through and all of the songs connect into 
one, which is pretty rad for that era. I don't know 
whatit is about that song, it hit me the most. It’s 
funny, I feel that Joni Mitchell resonates ina 
special way with women; not exclusively, of 
course, but that song is so perceptive in the way 
itarticulates specific thoughts and feelings. 


FREE MAN IN PARIS 
COURT AND SPARK, 1974 

FATHER JOHN MISTY: Ihave 
areally distinct memory of being 
in high school, driving around late 
at night around Christmas, and 
the modern rock station played 
“River”. That knocked me off my 
ass. Then, when I was about 20, I moved to Seattle 
and started listening to Blue incessantly. But 
“Free Man In Paris”, I was with someone for three 
years who managed the band [Fleet Foxes]. We 
would listen to that song around the house and 
she would sing it. It was so specific, like it was 
tailor-made for this person that I loved at this 
point in my life. I was watching her life get 
overtaken by the work. So on some level, I relate 
to the song. You start out as asongwriter and 
then all ofasudden you feel like you’re running 
asmall business. You have employees and you've 
gotthe merchandise and people are asking you 
about budgets. So there's something about that 
song's portrayal of the black hole that a career in 
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music can become. The irony is, you get into this 
thing for freedom and creative expression, live 
thislofty, spiritual existence, but before you 
know it, you're filling out Excel spreadsheets. 
But Joniis the real deal, and “Free Man In Paris" 
isa very special song. 


187 BIGYELLOW TAXI 


MA X BENNETT T ' BASS IST 

LA EXPRESS: The band had just 
started. We were working at the 
Baked Potato, the jazz club, and 
shecamein. She went crazy for 
theband and asked if we would 
like to play on a couple of songs on her upcoming 
album. That was Court And Spark. Then we went 
ontour with her. 

Werecorded Miles Of Aisles at the Universal 
Amphitheatre. It was open air, and chilly at night, 
sowe were on stage freezing every night for a 
week while they were recording us. The version of 
*Big Yellow Taxi" from Miles Of Aisles was fun to 
play live; wejust kept adding little things to it 
while we were on the road. Things are never the 
same once you do the album and then you go on 
theroad, you alter songs as you go along, and that 
tune became alot offun to play. Being in the 
studio with Joni was very different to being on 
stage. The studio is pretty much business; 
friendly business, though, because she respected 
theband. We were all professional jazz musicians 
and because she would skip beats or whatever 
she did to make a song unique, that never 
bothered us. Shesaid once, the guys in CSNY 
couldn't get it because they were a different type 
of musician. 

When we were on the road, we hung out alot 
together. Because weallliked to bowl, her 
manager would go to a bowling alley in the city 
where we were playing and ask them to keep it 
open so wecould go bowling after the concert. Of 
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all the peopleT've gone on the road with — Ella 


Fitzgerald, Peggy Lee - she was definitely the best. 


19" THEJUNGLELINE 


JAL STEWART: Iwenttosee 
the first concert she ever gavein 
; England,alittle showcase put 
on by the record company. There 
I were about 20 people there. Then, 
- alittlelater, I played the Royal 
Festival Hall. Fairport Convention were the 
headliners and Joni was the special guest; that 
would have been 1968. About 10 years later, 
Iplayedata benefit concert for an American 
charity called Bread & Roses run by Mimi Farifia, 
Joan Baez's sister. Joni was on that bill too, so 
our paths keep crossing. 

Ithinka lot of her style comes from those guitar 
tunings; because she had an illness in her youth, 
she had to adapt to play the guitar in her own 
style. Everyone around the folk scene played 
D-A-D-G-A-D, but not Joni. “The Jungle Line”, 
though, is quite a departure. It’s avery odd chord 
construction; very unorthodox. I don’t even 
think there’s any rhythm guitar on it. “Rousseau 
walks on trumpet paths/Safaris to the heart of 
all that jazz...” She is very literate. She uses words 
that pretty much no-one else would, but she 
uses them more in an emotional way than an 
intellectual way. So I’m always interested in 
what she does with the language, to conjure 
up afresh take on something which otherwise 
would be quite run of the mill. 


20 PANUNG" 











SupportingCrosby, 
Stills, Nash& Young 
atWembley 
Stadium, London, 
September 14,1974 


ROBBENFORD, GUITARIST 
LA EXPRESS: Thesong that 
always comes to mind first, it's not 
obvious I don't think. Butit is 
“Don’t Interrupt The Sorrow”, 
which I believe is the fourth tune 
on The Hissing Of Summer Lawns. It doesn’t really 
have a dynamic range - it doesn't go higher, it 
doesn’t go lower, like other things might do. But 
Joni has this groove that just keeps on going, 
rather than things getting louder she just adds. 
That's how tunes are donein classical music. It's 
not about playing louder, you just add more 
instruments and it naturally gets louder. There’s 
that quality to the recording that is done by 
layering it. It's also got this slinky feel to it! So it 
has this very interesting journey. I play Dobro 
guitar on it, something kinda funky, kinda bluesy, 
and Larry Carlton is playing this very fluid electric 
guitar that comes in and out. It has an incredible 
lyric too. It’s just a great, unusual piece of music 
and I’m very proud to have been on it. It's my 
favourite Joni Mitchell song and I played on it! 


21e COYOTE 


SIMON NICOL, FAIRPORT 
CONVENTION: Ican never 
get tired of “Coyote”. There’s a 
particularly good live version, 
from the Greek Theatre in 1979. 
^ Ithas her stamp; that unusual 
des ofstorytelling going on during that period, 
and she tells the story in quite a tongue-twisting 
way. The delivery is more energetic than 
reflective. It sounds like she's having a ball, 
especially when she’s with Jaco and the others in 
the band from that period. 

I met her a couple of times. She was stepping out 
with Joe Boyd when he first signed us. This was > 
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1967 or’68, and she found herselfin London to 
talk publishing with somebody and she was 
staying with Joe for a week or so. He invited us 
round to meet her one afternoon. I was 16 or 17 
and she was this sophisticated super hippie, with 
this North American aura about her. I recall she 
had avery smart Martin D28 guitar. We sat in the 
room and she sang about halfa dozen songs. 
That’s where we got “Eastern Rain” and “Chelsea 
Morning” and the other songs of hers that are on 
our early albums. Then the next time I saw her 
was 1970 or’71. She’d parted company with Joe by 
then, but somehow we ended up in her house in 
Laurel Canyon in the afternoon, having tea. It 
wasn’t going to be builders; it was Earl Grey 
drunk in little Chinese tea cups, the ones without 
handles. We sat on the deck in her lovely garden, 
overlooking the canyon. That was jolly. 


22 HEJIRA 

HEJIRA, 1976 

JONATHAN WILSON: I was 

a young jazz fanatic when I heard 
the Mingus album and the 
recordings she’d made with Jaco 
Pastorius. Yet when I listen back 
to “Hejira”, the way she melts 

jazz into her thing seems so effortless. Her 
sensibilities and her ethereal qualities speak to 
me, the harmonic depth and chords that she 
achieved being self-taught is staggering. But on 
“Hejira”, the way she cross-pollinates between 
styles is very affecting. I always think about 
when I was in my studio with David Crosby, and 
just the reverence with which David - or Graham 
[Nash], Jackson [Browne] or whoever - talk about 
her. David told me about when he first heard her, 
and how she blew his mind and he was so excited 
to bring her back to town to share this stupendous 
talent, and he’s like a proud parent. You know, I 
ended upat her 7oth birthday party. It was 
completely random. We were downstairs at this 
Hollywood club and upstairs had a VIP space. I 
thoughtI’d pop up and see what was going on. I 
sneaked my way up and Joni was sitting there. It 
was her birthday party. They had a beautiful cake 
in the shape ofa Martin guitar. I spoke to her 
briefly and wished her a happy birthday. 


SONG FOR SHARON 
23 HEJIRA, 1976 

JOHN MULVEY, UNCUTEDITOR 2016-18: 
When listen to Hejira, I don’t often notice the 
music that much. The jazz humidity, Mitchell’s 
remorseless journey away from folk and the 
expectations of her fans; these details seem at 
best incidental, at times irrelevant. What I hear 
are the words, great measured cascades of them, 
and the way Joni Mitchell delivers them asa 
stream of consciousness that never loses its 
meticulous poetic poise. 

Hejira works best as a single piece, a bittersweet 
travelogue of sorts. But its pleasures are most 
satisfyingly exemplified by “Song For Sharon”, 
where bassist Max Bennett and drummer John 
Guerin empathetically track Mitchell’s voice and 
guitar for the best part of nine minutes. Such is 
the focus on the lyrics that the rhythm seems to 
be set by her ruminations, line by line. 

“Song For Sharon” is about the conflicting 
attractions of rootless freedom and romance, 
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about the divergent paths of Mitchell and a friend 
from childhood, about the consolations that 
music, at least occasionally, can offer. Ideas and 
stories rear up and evaporate — a trip to Staten 
Island to buy a mandolin is memorably hijacked 
by “the long white dress of love on a storefront 
mannequin” — but while nothing is resolved, Ican 
think of few songs that present more effectively 
the contradictory impulses ofa great artist. One 
moment, Mitchell is keen to embrace “a wide wide 
world of noble causes/And lovely landscapes to 
discover”. The next, she’s frankly admitting, “All 
Treally want to do right now/Is find another lover". 
And always, unerringly, she has the precise 
words for imprecise emotions. After a friend kills 
herself, and her friends call up, “all emotions 
and abstractions”, Mitchell nails the vagaries 
of the human condition with, I think, one of my 
favourite couplets in any song. “It seems we all 
live so close to that line”, she sings, as if the perfect 
words just materialised in her head, “And so far 
from satisfaction...” 


“She plays by ear... 
she makes u 
colours to explain 
what she’s feeling” 
ROGERMcGUINN 
Eee 


DREAMLAND 

24 DON JUAN'S RECKLESS 
DAUGHTER, 1977 

ROGER McGUINN: I covered 

“Dreamland” on my Cardiff Rose 

album. I was riding on the tour bus 

with Joni on the Rolling Thunder 

Revue. Sitting next to her, she 

hada little composition book and 
she was filling it up with new songs, and I was 
getting ready to record Cardiff Rose. I didn’t have 
enough songs to complete it, soI turned to Joni 
and asked her ifshe had any spare. She said, 
“Well, McGuinn, I got this one song you might 
be able to use, but there’s aline init I’m not sure 
about.” I said, “Yeah, what’s that?” She said, 
“Twrapped a flag around me like a Dorothy 
Lamour sarong”... I said, “Well... I can work with 
that!” [laughs] SoI changed it to “Errol Flynn 
sarong”. She must have had 25 or 30 songsin 
there, and then she lost the book! I don’t know 
if she ever recovered it, somehowit slipped 
out of her possession. I guess she remembered 
some of them, but I recall she was quite 
devastated at losing it. 

On my version, I was trying to emulate some of 
Joni’s phrasing, on the vocals. And I remember 
she came to the studio, and she said, “Well, it 
sounds pretty good, but you need to work on the 
vocal”, and I said “Well, no, no, that’s the way 
I wanted it.” I don’t think she appreciated my 





version. It was so different from hers. Joni’s not 
really a technician of music. She plays by ear, she 
makes up her own theory, and makes up colours 
and things to explain what she’s feeling, what 
she’s trying to express with her music. I remember 
being at Leonard Cohen’s house for dinner with 
her, and she and Leonard were talking about this 
kind of language that they’d developed, about 
music in terms of colours, which was a very 
interesting conversation. 


1982 
CHINESE CAFE / 

25 UNCHAINED MELODY 
WILD THINGS RUNFAST, 1982 
LARRY KLEIN, BASS: Iwas 
called to play on some sessions 
that ended up becoming Wild 
Things Run Fast. I was 25, and 
she was unlike any woman that I 

S : have ever been around or worked 
with. I was completely impressed with her. In the 
studio, she was very open and adventurous and 
curious and completely game for trying new ways 
ofapproaching music. We became an item and 
she wrote “Chinese Café”/“Unchained Melody” 
somewhat early on in our relationship. She was 
travelling across Canada by car, from Calgary to 
Saskatoon, a trip we did several times ourselves 
together, but this particular time she was 
travelling by herself. There is something in the 
simplicity of the song and its sentiment that is 
extraordinarily touching to me. It has this wistful 
quality to it, of someone looking out at the world 
changing. The hook of the chorus is, “Nothing 
lasts for long”. She’s using that line in relation to 
human experience but also the ecology of the 
planet. Then she interlocks it with “Unchained 
Melody”, and the way in which she undulates 
between her new poem and snatches of that old 
song is amazing to me. When we worked on that 
together, it had this incredible power to make me 
cry, or at least just make emotions well up inside 
of me. To this day, when I listen to the recording 
that we made oft, it has the same quality for me. 
There's just something so evocative about it and 
sad. But sad ina bittersweet way, you know, in 
the way that melancholy is kind of sweet. 


26 aer 


CHALKMARK IN ARAIN STORM, 1988 
ጀፖ 7 NICK MASON: This came from 
e theperiod when she was married 
to Larry Klein. I’ve always loved 
the sound of her voice, right from 
when we listened to her first 
album, and she’s one of those 
artists where I have virtually all her albums and 
soit’s very hard to find a single song or moment 
that encapsulates it all. I would never get tired of 
hearing a song like “Chelsea Morning” or “Big 
Yellow Taxi” for instance, but I love some of the 
work she’s done on Shine just as muchas any on 
her earlier albums. Part of what I love about her 
music is how she’s changed, that’s the interesting 
thing. I love the things that have remained 
constant - the quality ofthe singing, the 
interpretation of the songs — but the music itself 
has also become more sophisticated, especially 
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after she began to work with Larry Klein. He 
brought a real jazz influence to her music that 
Iloved. You can hear that change on the two 
versions of “Both Sides, Now” [from Clouds and 
Both Sides Now]. If had to pick one of the songs 
from the albums he produced, it would be “My 
Secret Place" from Chalk Mark In A Rain Storm 
because she's doing duets with various guest 
artists and that one was with Peter Gabriel, so it's 
atwo-for-one as I'm such a fan of Peter, too. Their 
voices just combined perfectly. 
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Atthetimeof 
TheHissing Of 
Summer Lawns, 
October 17 1975 








MICHAEL BONNER, EDITOR: *The*80s were 
very hard on me,” Mitchell confessed to Texas 
radio station KGSR-FM in 1998. “Everybody that 
could, robbed me in the greedy '80s." Indeed, 
Night Ride Home - her first album in the ’90s — 
marked a significant return for Mitchell. The 
songs privileged her old jazz guitar phrasings, 
discreetly accompanied by co-producer Larry 
Klein's sensitive bass-playing. A highlight among 
several graceful reminiscences that feature 
onthealbum, *Come In From The Cold" finds 
Mitchell chronicling a narrator's sadness - in 
relationships, youthful ambitions that never 
came to fruition, the failings of her generation, 
the ageing process. Its layers of nostalgic 





ruminations create a pervasive sense 

of loneliness and isolation: “Iam not some 
commission/Like a statue in a park/I am flesh 
and blood and vision/I am howling in the dark”. 


2g MANEROMARS . 





STEPHEN TROUSSE ‘UNCUT 
CONTRIBUTOR: When ex-husband Larry 
Klein approached Joni in 1995 to contribute a 
song (maybe something in the vein of *For The 
Roses”?) to the soundtrack he was curating for 
Allison Anders’ Brill Building movie a clef, Grace 
Of My Heart, she turned him down flat. What 

was she — some kind of short-order hack? She 
reconsidered, so the story goes, when her favourite 
cat, Nietzsche, went missing for over a fortnight 
and the grief hurt her into writing a song that, 
purely coincidentally, was perfect for the film 
(where it was sung by Kristen Vigard). As alibis go, 
it’s up there with Blood On The Tracks being about 
Chekhov. When she finally released “Man From 
Mars” herself on 1998’s Taming The Tiger, the song 
was comfortably declawed and domesticated, 
arranged ona plump bed of new age synth and 
fretless bass. But check out the original piano 
version with Joni’s demo vocal, accidentally 
released on first pressings of the soundtrack 
album and swiftly deleted to be replaced by 

the cast recording, but now easily findable on 
YouTube, for one of the rawest reckonings of loss 
(“There is no centre to my life now/No grace inmy 
heart”) in the entire Mitchell songbook. 


JA CASE OF YOU 
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Ms GARVE Y. ELBOW: Thisis 
the orchestral version of “A Case Of 
You” from Both Sides Now. The 
song itselfis very nostalgic; she 
was talking about past love, and 

MM it’s fairly melancholy. To hear her 
sing it as an old lady witha smoky old vocal and 
abig lush orchestra behind her, it’s just really 
beautiful. The first time you hear it is unbeatable, 
especially if you don't know what you're listening 
to, which was the case when heard it. My sister 
Becky has always made me compilations, 
especially when the band is going on tour. Becky 
said, “I want to be with you when you hear the 
first track on this compilation.” She was working 
at Granada TV, and I went to meet her in the 
canteen. There was a chap from Coronation Street 
at the next table, I can’t remember his name. Ijust 
remember thinking, ‘I wish he’d shut up, Ican’t 
hear this.’ recognised the chords when the 
strings picked up and when her voice came in 
with its age and its richness and its experience 
and its longing and its heartbreak, there Iam, 
sat blubbing next to whatever-his-name from 
Coronation Street. It’s just really beautiful. You 
can hear her influence in “Starlings” or “The 
Bones In You”. Her phrasing and her lines are 
organic, and it twists and it dives and it jumps 
around, and that's why it's so beautiful. It's as 
natural as birds in the sky. » 
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2002 
AMELIA 

3 TRAVELOGUE, 2002 

:On Travelogue, 
there’s a great version of “Amelia”. 
Ilove that orchestral version. If I 
ever commissioned anybody to 
look at me for 40 years and then 
write a song about me, it would be 
that song, it’s all encapsulated there. What 
happened on Travelogue is she revisited a lot of 
her old songs, but the emotive quality of the voice 
has changed -as has mine. The voice has to 
change or you give up, so you have to keep using 
it. There's alot of muscle involved, but also a lot 
ofitisin the mind, gaining confidence. With 
“Amelia”, [love the drama and the thought in 
theorchestration; it's a beautiful contrast to the 
emotive quality ofthe lyrics and combines with 
her vocal performance. It's so beautiful. Joni 


“I love the drama 
and the thoughti in 
the orchestration” 





hada huge effect on me. Not so muchas an 
influence, but as a really big, strong member of 
the fraternity that I really admired. She was part 
of that group effecting social change, attempting 
to embrace and demonstrate an awareness of the 
circumstances of America through music. I think 
that was a magnificent time, and all power to 
those people that did that. I wouldn’t say] aspired 
toit myself. l'm a Black Country boy. 
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I DISCOVEREDJONI in 
aclub [The Gaslight South, 
Coconut Grove] in Florida in 
'67. I walked in and she was 
standing there singing. It was 
one of those early songs like 
‘Michael From Mountains’ 

or ‘Both Sides, Now’. Iwas 


stunned. She had the voice and the guitar-playing. 


She’d already been singing fora while with 
her husband, Chuck Mitchell, and then by herself 
after she got smart and realised that she was 
good on her own. It was a hell ofan experience 
to walkin and run into somebody who was 
writing songs at that level. 

I produced her first album, and left it pretty 
simple. If] did her any kind of favour, other 
than introducing her to everybody, it was to 
keep that record pretty pristine. What folk 
singers did back then was a kind of indicated 
arrangement. We all learned how to be the whole 
bandonone guitar, and her arrangements were 
superb. I was afraid that people would try to take 
her stuff and translate it into a band and lose the 
magic of howshe played. 

Joni had a lot of great qualities, but one of them 
has always been that she was a superb musician, 








not just a great singer, not just a great songwriter. 
Ididn'tlikethe big lush orchestrations of her 
stuffas much, because I really love when it's her 
playingthe guitar and the dulcimer, and her 
giving herown swing to it. 

I thinkif you look back on this past 50 years 
from, say, 50 years from now, I don’t think 
anybody is close to Joni Mitchell or Bob Dylanin 
significance and songwriting. The two of them 
stand out. Now, I think Bobis a fantastic poet, 
and I’ma huge believer in Bob Dylan, I’ve made 
records out of his songs dozens of times, I think 
he’s fantastic — but Joni’s a better musician. I 
don’t think there’s any question about it. She’s 
certainly a better singer, 10 times the singer Bob 
ever was, and as good a poet in her own way. But 
it’s apples and oranges, they approached things 
completely differently. If you listen to her poetry 
it’s hard to deny, man — I mean, Christ. I’ve been 
singing ‘Amelia’ lately, and damn, her poetry’s 
good! There's so many songs of hers that are so 
brilliantly written. You can’t say which one is the 
best. There are 30 or 40 best ones. 

At the time when I first met her and brought her 
back to California, we were going together, and 
Idon’t knowifit lasted a year, butit lasted along 
time. It was good, but it was daunting. I would 
sing hera song and she'd sing me three back that 
were allbetter than the oneIsang her. Something 
like that can either make you feel belittled or it 
can encourage you to do better. And what it did 
with meis it encouraged me to do better. It made 
me write songs like “Guinnevere”. 

She’s probably the best writer ofus all, and 
Istill think that. I don’t think there’s any question. 
Idon’t think there’s a singer-songwriter in the 
world that hasn’t been affected by Joni. Ifyou 
listen to her songs and you're a singer-songwriter, 
you can't help but be affected by her. You want to 
be that good, we all did. We all do. © 
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At 76, JONIMITCHELL is back. There are no new 

compositions (at least “not yet”), but there is new writing 

and drawing, anda warm new embrace of public life, with 

appearances at gigs, plays and tribute shows. As Joni curates 

and unveils a new archive project (reviewed below), which 

reveals for the first time the first stirrings ofher genius, Uncut 
also hears from old friends and intimates about Mitchell's 

gathering strength since her 2015 aneurysm, and the “soulful” 
musical soirees at her house. “As she often says, she’s a dancer 
anda rock’rroller at heart, and it’s that Joni that people 
see on those nights,” Cameron Crowe tells ROB HUGHES 
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] JONIMITCHELL has livedinthe 
መ; same hilltop villa, overlooking 
"t theBel-Air Country Club, since 
© July 1974. Hidden from the 
LT 1. ST 上 Is street, with itsown private 
drive, most of her creative life 
| canbemeasuredinits walls 
and spaces. Inside the six- 
bedroom house, built in 1930, 
therearemusicalinstruments, 
mementosand small 
sculptures. A baby grand pianositsintheliving 
room. Strikingly, the walls teem with herown 
canvasses — landscapes, still lifes, studies of 
Picasso, Charles Mingus, Miles Davis, Van Gogh. 
And, ofcourse, the original self-portraits used on 
album sleeves like Turbulent Indigo, Travelogue 
and Both Sides Now. 

“T’ve been there many times,” David Crosby tells 
Uncut. "It's kind oflikea museumin that she's got 
her paintings everywhere. And she’s abrilliant 
painter. So you walkin the house and you’re 
smitten. You have to struggle to remember to have 
aconversation, because your eyes are glued to this 
stuff: ‘Oh my God, lookat that one!" 

Traditionally, Mitchell has guarded her privacy 
herewith steadfast conviction. Interviewed by the 
Toronto Starin 2013, the place was likened toa 
refugein which she livedin relative seclusion. 
“Yes, youcan call me arecluse,” she said, “but like 
living alone.” 

Seven years on, however, her outlook appears to 
be changing. The arrival ofthe mouth-watering 
Archives — Vol 1: The Early Years (1963-1967) [see 
reviewp131]isthelatestsign ofrenewedaactivity in 
theMitchell camp. Having started on the projectin 
2018, it’s merely the first in a series of archival 
releases scheduled for the coming years. 

Film director and screenwriter Cameron Crowe 
first visited Joni’s house in 1979, when Mitchell 
granted himarareinterview during his time as 
journalist for Rolling Stone. The pair have stayedin 
touch ever since, to the point where Crowe is now 
partofher trusted inner circle. Early this year he 
spent acouple of Sundays on the patio, talking to 
Mitchell about Archives.... Their warm, digressive 
conversations actas liner notes for the five-CD 
boxset, which contains nearly six hours of 










unreleased gold -home demos, live 
recordings, radio sessions — from Mitchell’s 
formative days. 

“Generally we’d be outside in her garden, 
which she calls Tuscany, because it has 
that vibe,” Crowe explains of their 
meetings. “She’s oneofthe greatest 
conversationalists ever. You could just go 
downany path with her and find yourself 
inanhours-long conversation about 
anything, muchless herownstuff. SoI'm 
alwaysgoingtojump ata chancelike that. 
Thestuffon Archivesisa miracleforany 
real fan ofhers, because she’s not opened 
the vault on this early material before. And 
barely even discussed it. So the idea that 
she was going to focus on this period, 
inviting questions and thoughts and 
detailed work, was just fantastic. Itwasso 
much fun having permission to getinto 
the deep tissue on some of these songs.” 

Mitchell has been directing operations 
from home, aided by longtime friend and 
associate Marcy Gensic, and chief 
archivist Joel Bernstein. And when not busy with 
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“She decided that 
(he cultural path 

of the moment 
was folk music” 
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this catalogue ofrarities, she’s been spending 
much ofher time, pre-Covid, either dancing with 
celebrity pals ata Burbank roadhouse bar or 
hosting regular hootenannys. Theseinformal 
gatherings have featured everyone from Elton 
John, Bonnie Raitt and Chaka Khan to Harry 
Styles, Sam Smith and Brandi Carlile. “We'd get 
together about onceamonth,” says Carlile, who 
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helped organise them. “There’s 
somuch joyand generosity involved. Joni sings too. 
She sounds great, clear and light-hearted.” 
Croweis ideally placed to note the shiftin 
Mitchell’s life. “The atmospherein the house is 
always warm and super creative,” he says. “When 
I first went there, it felt like aninnersanctum. But 
over time it’s only become more heartfelt. You’re 
never far from aninstrumentand there’s always 
acomfortable sofa to sit in. It’s not ornate. It's wide 
open and itinvites love.” 


March 2015, Mitchell has gradually returned 

to publicview.ChakaKhanandJudyCollins 
were among the first to relay encouraging news of 
their good friend’s improving health later that year, 
before Mitchell was spotted out and about ata 
Chick Corea gigin LA the following summer. 

Her first significant foray came in February 2017, 
when Crowe and author Daniel Levitin escorted 
Mitchell to Clive Davis’s annual pre-Grammy Gala 
atthe Beverly Hilton Hotel. The A-list crowd (among 
them Jane Fonda, Stevie Wonder, Ringo Starr, 
Herbie Hancockand Michael Keaton) gavehera 
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When J oni Met n imi “It’s the greatest thing ever!” 


URING theconversations between 
D MitchellandCameronCrowe that 

serve asliner notes for Archives, 
talk unexpectedly turns topartying 
with JimiHendrixafter ashowinOttawain 
early 1968. Mitchell wasinresidency atLe 
Hiboucoffeehouse, while Hendrixandthe 
Experience wereacrosstownatthe Capitol 
Theatre.Hendrix'sdiary entry of March 19 
reads:"Talked with JoniMitchellonthe 
phone...Ithinkl'llrecordhertonight with my 
excellenttaperecorder... Wentdownto the 
littleclubtosee Joni.Fantastic girl with 
heaven words." Crowetakesupthestory: 
“Hendrix wasin the frontrow of this club, 
tapingher onareel-to-reel, apparently 
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Hendrix, 1968 


withstereomics,andthenthetape got 

stolentwonightslater andthereel-to- 
reelmachine,too.Sosomewhereinthe 
world, ifit'snot destroyed, there’sa 
bootleg of JoniMitchelllive,engineered 
bndrecordedby JimiHendrixllt sthe 
breatestthingever 

FournightsearlierMitchellmetGraham 

Nashforthefirsttime,atanafter-show 
party whenTheHolliesplayedOttawa. 
"Joniismovingthroughthisclub world and 
finding her way, attracting thislittle Pied 
Piper line of people whocan ttake their 
eyesor earsoffher,” adds Crowe. "It'sjust 
anamazingtimeandit'sstartingto 
explode during this boxset.” 


Joniwithukulele 
in 1963, theyear 
sherecordeda 
rediscovered 
audition tape 
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standing ovation. Judy Collins went further, 
making atributespeech and performing “Both 
Sides, Now”, the song that carried herinto the 
Billboard Top 10in 1968, a year prior toits 
appearance on Mitchell’s own Clouds. 

“Ttwas very emotional,” says Collins. “Even 
though neither JoniorI had been on his Columbia 
label, Clive had a great feeling for her workand 
wanted to do something special by having me do 
thatsongfor her. Joni andIsataround the same 
tableand there were lots of people that we all 
knew. Itwas verymucha homecoming event. Clive 
was beaming because he’d managed to pull this 
thing off.” 

The 23-year-old Joni Mitchell who performs 
“Both Sides, Now” on Archives, froma Philadelphia 
radio station in March 1967, is brimming with raw 
enthusiasm. “It’saverynewsongandI’ve been 
driving everybody crazy by playing it two or three 
times each night,” she bubbles. So new, in fact, that 
she’s still halfway through Henderson The Rain 
King, the Saul Bellow book thatinspired it. 

“This was a girl who was wandering around 
Greenwich Village, looking for somebody to notice 
her, looking for something to happen,” recalls 
Collins. “Then sometimein the spring of 1967, at 
three o’clockin the morning, my friend Al Kooper 
called meand told meabout this songwriter he'd 
justmetina bar. He put Joni Mitchell on the phone 
andshesang me 'Both Sides, Now". And ofcourseit 
changed both of our lives. It was a huge hit forme 
anda great favour to Jonitoo. We became friends. 
I’dgotoherhouse, she’d play meall ofhersongs 
and I’d weep. I’m wild about her music, she was 
clearly an extraordinary talent.” 


“I was interested 
in how much 
she credits 
Leonard [Cohen]" 


Kooper and Collins weren’t the first ones to 
notice her. For Archives, Saskatoon DJ Barry 
Bowman, struck by the “stunning blonde girl” who 
was paying her wayat art school by modelling and 
singing in local coffeehouses, has bequeathed his 
audition tape. Bowman’s recordings for CFQCAM 
take place in 1963, when Mitchell isjust 19. 
Consisting ofold folk standards, they’re the 
earliest-known examples of Mitchell on tape, 
accompanied solely by ukulele. “She hada 
beautiful honeyed lilt to her voice that sounded like 
itcame from another time,” observes Bowmanina 
shortessay for the liner notes. “One day! recall 
saying she should have something to send to 
prospective bookers, agents or possible managers." 
Bowman only rediscovered the master tapes by 
chance, when his daughter brought overan old box 
ofreel-to-reels, morethan 50 years later. 

“When it came to Archives, the Bowman tapes 
became the holy grail,” contends Crowe, who 
became involved with the projectayearago.“It X» 
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The Early Years 1963-1967 





Almost six heavenly hours ofunreleased demos, 
radio sessions and live recordings 





where JoniMitchellsuddenly becomes 

JoniMitchell. We'reatthestartofdisctwo. 
It's1965 andshe'slivinginDetroit withher 
husband, fellow folksinger Chuck Mitchell. As 
abirthday gift for her mother, she decidesto 
recordatape andsendithometoSaskatoon. 
The firstthing wehearis "Urge For Going",a 
beautiful, lilting melody pinnedtoapainterly 
lyric about unforgiving winters onthe Canadian 
prairies andthe prospectof warmer climes. 

Likeitscompanionpiece"BornTo Take The 
Highway’ it's the kind of vividly poetic, 
deceptivelysimplesketch that Mitchellshaded 
toperfectioninthe coming years. While we don't 
know whetherornothermotherlikedthetape- 
thoughinthelinernotesMitchellcallsher mother 
"aterriblecriticof my music" -these songsbear 
theearlyhallmarksof Joni's greatness. 

Archiues- Vol1isfullofrevelations. The first 
disc of this five-CD setstarts withher earliest 
knownrecordingtodate, asteenageart 
studentMitchellsinging "House Of TheRising 
Sun" for aSaskatoonradiostationin 1963. The 
standards that follow -"John Hardy”, "Fare Thee 
Well’, “Nancy Whiskey” andsoon-may feel 
overly formalin places, but arejustaselegantly 
rendered. She'sslowly findingher feet by the 
timewemove forwarda year, totheHalfBeatin 
Toronto. Thesongsarestilltrad-arr, but Mitchell 
isalreadytellingstoriesandexperimenting 
withtunings. 

Herownsongsare emergingtoo, asisthe 
narrativeofherlife."Day AfterDay" hereinits 
demoformforElektra's Jac Holzman,is written 
whilepregnant, onthetraintotheMariposaFolk 
Festival.She'stoldher parents she's going there 
tobecomeamusician, althoughthestoryis 
actuallyjustarusetoavoidtellingthem about 
hercondition. 


T here'samomentonArchiues Volume 1 


Therearespotson CanadianTV'sLet'sSing 
Outin'65and'66, wheresheunveilsthe exquisite 
"NightIn TheCity" TheonsetofMitchellthe 
songwriteris mirroredinthe subtle shiftsin vocal 
emphasis, her voice now occupying alower 
register more frequently, asif feelingmoreat 
easeinits surroundings. 

Mitchell'sgrowthasanartisthas accelerated 
by thetimeshe pitches up atPhiladelphia's 2nd 
Fretin November 1966. She cites Bob Dylanand 
DavidBluein the preamble to thelively "What's 
The Story MrBlue", one ofher formative revenge 
ballads."The Circle Game" inspiredby (but 
thematically opposedto)Neil Young's wishful 
"Sugar Mountain", makesits appearance later in 
thesameset. Andjustover sixmonthslater, on 
Philadelphiaradio, we'retreatedtoaluminous 
cover of "Sugar Mountain’ itself. 

Thesearethekinds of surprises that give 
Archives Volume 1its dazzle. However slight, the 
minute-and-a-half ofimprovisation thatcloses 
Michael's Birthday Tape, from May 1967, offersa 
tantalising peekinto Mitchell's creative process. 
Amonthlater, athomeinNew York City, she 
records arunofsoon-to-bebreakthrough 
songs:"IHad AKing", "ChelseaMorning’, 
"MichaelFrom Mountains". 

Shetakesthese compositionsto Canterbury 
Housein Ann Arbor that October, theshow 
spreadacross therestof disc four andthe 
whole of disc five.Mitchell'ssecondsetatthe 
venuebegins withanotherremarkablenew 
tune, "Little Green”, the movinghymntothe 
daughter shegaveup for adoption.|n this 
context, givenher absurdly high quality 
quotient, it's perhaps forgivable that underrated 
gemslike "CarnivallnKenora” never madeit 
ontorecord.For mostartists, this boxset would 
mark theplateauofan entire career. Mitchell 
wasjust getting going. 
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was the perfect place to start for Joni. 
From there it was fillingin the 
various phases and collecting some 
ofthe private tapes, many of which 
came from Joel Bernstein, who she 
gave most ofher stuff tointhe’7os 
and’8os for safe-keeping. Joni told 
me that everybody felt the loss of 
Elliot Roberts, herold manager [who 
diedin June 2019], ina big way. She 
said Elliothad always wanted herto 
consider doing this and she figured 
outa way. Previously, in Love Has 
Many Faces [2014s career-spanning 
comp, divided into four thematic CDs], 
she’d done her ownkind of mix and 
match with her stuffandI thought 
that worked really well. She had such 
aclear vision ofhowshe wanted todo 
that material. ButI think Archives 
becamea novel thing when she 
consulted Neil Young and hesaid, ‘OK, 
why don’tyou try the straight-up, chronological 
path?’ And theyreally gotintoit.” 


OWEVER tentative these earliest 
| Tine sometimes sound - whether it 

be covers of “House Of The Rising Sun”, 
“Dark As A Dungeon” or “Deportee (Plane Crash At 
Los Gatos)” — Mitchell still exudes aninner 
confidence and steely sense of resolve. Especially 
on the live stage, where she engages the audience 
with stories between songs, buying time while she 
fiddles with a temperamental new tuning. She’s 
also structuring her setlists deliberately, allowing 
themes to develop, each song speaking to the next. 

“She’s mixing and matching,” says Crowe. 
**Here's the beginning ofarelationship, here's the 
end.’ Soshe’s already curating. But she’s really 
working these rooms. Ifyou listen to 
theclubstuff, she’s firing on all 
cylinders. She’s also really good with 
thecamera. She was a model, 
originally, andItalked aboutthis with 
herabunch.Sowhen shedoesthese 
TV shows backin the very early days, 
she killsit. And she’s still that person. I 
remember the first timeshe went to 
Clive Davis’s pre-Grammy party. Clive 
wasannouncing her andIsawthe 
spotlight moving around theroom, 
looking for her. As Joni sawit coming, 
she lifted her chin at this perfect angle 
tomeet the spotlight. Iwas like, 
‘Damn!’ She’s always had that striking 
charisma without ever playing overtly 
intoit.” 

Certainly, that same easy charisma 
is evidenton Archives. Mitchellisstilla 
workin progress as she winds her way 
from Saskatoon radio and Toronto 
club dates to small showsin the States, 
but she’s never less than riveting 
company. Her rate ofaccelerationis 
remarkable too. “Jonididn’t even have 
acareer, but was apparently so 
striking that they were doing articles 
onher early on, asaninfluencer,” says 
Crowe. “They’re like, ‘Let’s write about 
thiswoman, because we can’t take our 
eyes off her.’ She never presented 
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herselfas a female ideal or anything like that, but 
she decided that the cultural path ofthe moment 
was folk music. So she chooses that when painting 
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isstill her first language. She's exploring folk 
musicand learning in these different clubs and 
environments. It’s great to seein the liner notes that 
she’s not out partying, she’s there to beastudent 
andaworkhorse.” 

“The things that stand out forme on Archives are 
theintros to the songs, because it’s the exact same 
person!’m hanging out with up thereat her house,” 
observes Carlile. “She giggles and laughs alot 
when she speaks. The other thing I noticed is that, 
when she’s singing traditional folk music, she stays 
inthe upperrange ofher voice, ina falsetto. But 
when she starts writing her own songs, shestarts 
getting into her lower register. So you hear this kind 
of guttural woman emerge into the world.” 

The liner note discussions are illuminating. 
Croweused the opportunity to pose questions 
about her early years that he’d never 
felt able toask before. Mitchell recalls 
being flown 100 miles to hospital for 
treatment of polio, which she 
contracted aged nine. Looking 
down from the plane, the towns 
resemblea succession of “jewels on 
the black prairie”. 

Her mother, Myrtle, calls hera quitter 
when she ditches piano lessons. In 
1965, after Mitchell has moved to 
Detroit, she makes a birthday tape for 
herandsendsithome. One ofits songs 
isthe extraordinary “Urge For Going”. 
Rather than fostering maternal 
approval, however, Jonireveals that 
Myrtle “never showed much pridein 
me, ever. It was only criticism... She 
wasaheckler... She wanted meto be 
Doris Day or something like that.” 

The first song ofher own, “Day 
After Day”, is tied into her difficult 
relationship with Myrtle. It’s written 
enroute to 1964's Mariposa Folk 
Festivalin Ontario, where Mitchell is 
planningto watch Buffy Sainte-Marie. 
“Joanispregnantatthe time, but 
doesn't wanthermum to know," 
explains Crowe. "And shewants to 
keep working. So she basically tells us 
thatsheconcoctsa careeranda 
mission to goto this folk festival with > 
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the father of this child. And she’s going to use that 
asatruse, shesays, to get out of her hometown. That 
points you to ‘Day After Day’ as the first realJoni 
song, because shewritesiton the train.” 

Crowe revelsin the unexpected details and shifts 
ofconversation for Archives. A discussion about 
Mitchell’s resentment at being labelled a folk singer 
leads to mention of Chuck Berry, her favourite 
songwriter early on. She then recounts meeting the 
rock’n’rollerina Florida hotel, when she and 
Graham Nasharein town for the Miami Pop 
Festival. Hotel management, not being the biggest 
admirers of travelling musicians, tell them they'll 
have tosharea bathroom with Berry. 

“Ttwasakind of funky hotel, butJoanandI 
weren't bothered,” recalls Nash today. “We werein 
loveand didn’t care where we were. Atone point, 
T’minthe bathroom and Chuck walks in. He goes, 
*Y’know, there’s only two things to doherein 
Miami - eat hamburgers and fuck.’ Trust me, 
when you'restood peeing next to Chuck Berry, 
youremember that vividly." Later, Nash and 
Mitchell decide to roll him ajoint. Knocking first, 
they enter the bathroom, only to find Berry anda 
girl about to have sex. “So we excused ourselves,” 
notes Joni with casual coolness, “and went back 
into ourroom.” 

Another, more significant, encounter concerns 
Leonard Cohen, who became her lover fora while. 
Heand Mitchell sharea bill at the Newport Folk 
Festival in July 1967, where Joniis knocked 
sideways by his rendition of “Suzanne”. 

“That was the first person admired,” she tells 
Crowe. “He made me feel... my writing, Ithought, 
wassoimmature. He was an adult. ‘This ishow 
adults write.” 

“Hearing ‘Suzanne’ kind ofsentherintothe 
deeper waters and all that would come later,” 
reflects Crowe. “I was really interested in how 
muchshecredits Leonard in ourinterviews. It 
made me wish he’d talked about her more. I never 
read him on the record much on the subject of Joni.” 


Crosby round for dinner. The pair werean 

item fora while backin the day, hooking up 
after Crosby had seen her at Miami’s Gaslight Café 
in September 1967. Four weeks later, as heard live 
on Archives, Mitchell has already acknowledged 
himinsong, as the free-spirited sailor of “Cactus 
Tree”, “bearing beads from California”. 

“There were lots of other girl singers around, but 
they weren’t anywhere even close to Joni,” Crosby 
recalls. “She was spectacular. Back then when I 
first met her, the voice had maybea whole other 
octave on the top and she was just learning what to 
dowithit. Butyou could tell right away that she was 
special -the chords she picked, the way she 
juxtaposed the melody over them. And, ofcourse, 
thewords. I thought, ‘Oh my God, here comes the 
next wave.’ And Ijust wanted to be with her. ButI 
had to get used to the fact that she was going to 
write songs tomeand about me. She did that with 
‘Song To A Seagull’ and ‘Cactus Tree’. Then later on, 
when she wanted to get rid ofme, she said goodbye 
in ‘That Song About The Midway’.” 

Despite the hardships of the past few years, 
Mitchell remains the same person she ever was, 
according to Crosby. “You can never count her out, 
because this is avery tough woman,” hestates. 
“She tooka big hit and she’s fighting her way back. 


r | \ WO months ago, Mitchell invited David 
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“There were a lot 
of girl singers 
around, but none 
came even close” 


And she’s the best singer-songwriter I ever 
encountered in my life. She’s painting again, 
becausel’ve seen her, and! want to hear the music 
that lives inside ofher too.” 

InFebruary 2018, sheand Crosby attended David 
Geffen’s 75th birthday bashin LA. The place was 
packed with Hollywood celebrities. “There were 
only five musicians there — Joni, Elton, Bruce, 
McCartney and me,” says Crosby. “Everybody else 
was much bigger than me. Iwasso happy tosee 
Jonithere, shegave mea huge smile. We don't 
always getalong, butI dolove her, man.” 








— 


Unsurprisingly, given his public falling out with 
hisex-CSNY partner, Crosby didn't make it to Neil 
Young’s secret wedding to Daryl Hannah that 
August. Mitchell was invited though, as was 
Stephen Stills. Three months later, on November 6 
and7, she was centre of attention in her ownright, 
whena whole bunch ofbig names played two 
shows at LA’s Dorothy Chandler Pavilion for ‘Joni 
75: A Birthday Celebration’. 

Thestarry lineupincluded Emmylou Harris, 
Norah Jones, Kris Kristofferson, Graham Nash, 
James Taylor, Rufus Wainwright and Brandi 
Carlile. Lookingimmaculatein platinum braid, 
black bolero hat and long red coat, Mitchell 
accepted a birthday cake from her guests and 
joined them onstage during an all-star rendition of 
“Big Yellow Taxi”. 

“The outpouring of love and affection was 
unprecedented,” recalls Nash, whosat at the piano 
to perform “Our House”, the CSNY song he’d 
written to bless their romantic union in the late 
’6os. “During the last chorus, when the audience 
sangalong, I turned my head to the right tosee 
herin the frontrow. And she was smiling and 
singing along too. That was anincredible moment 
forme, personally - to see Joni, at 75, singing the 
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songthatIwrotefor her 50 years ago. 

"Aftertheshow, everybody wanted to come up 
and shake her hand and tell her what she meant to 
them,” Nash continues. “Iwas at the table with 
Joan and James Taylor and she looked so happy. 
When the crush of people had lessened, I went up to 
herand asked, ‘Have you gotanything coming? 
Anynewsongs?’ She looked at me with that Joni 
Mitchell thousand yard stare and said, ‘No, not yet.’ 
Ireally loved the fact she said not yet.” 

Nash has been over to visit his ex-lover three or 
four times in the last couple of years. “We talk about 
what happened to her and I, how our lives changed 
and where we moved on to,” he says. “Idon’t think 
either of us have any regrets aboutit, we just 
realised thatit was the right thing to doat that time. 
Our parting was painful and sad, particularly for 
me, but we’veremained friends.” 


ITCHELL’ return to the wider cultural 
\ / | milieu has manifested itselfin various 
ways. Sometimes she’s been absent while 
others have honoured her, as when oldally Eric 
Andersen picked upa Lifetime Achievement gong 


on her behalfat Montreal’s International Folk 
Awards last year. Orwhen Tourism Saskatoon held 


anall-day celebration to salute their greatest export 
inthe form ofanewly named riverfront—Joni 
Mitchell Promenade — in June 2018. 

Altogether more spectacularis the footage ofher 
in Rolling Thunder Revue, Martin Scorsese’s 
documentary about Bob Dylan’s famous travelling 
circus of 1975. Mitchell has written a luminous new 
song on theroad, “Coyote”, and playsitat Gordon 
Lightfoot’s house, with Dylan and Roger McGuinn 
onacoustic guitars. It’s a potent reminder of 
Mitchell at her dazzling peak, cutting through the 
chaos with nimble, clear-eyed acuity. 

Not long after the film’s Netflix debutin June 2019, 
Mitchell began popping up at more events. There 
wasa Blondie gig at Santa Barbara Bowl, followed 
bytheSanDiego premiere of Crowe's stage-musical 
version of Almost Famous, which required theleads 
tosing herclassic break-up ballad “River”. 

“Atintermission I wentto find herand she was 
just glowing at our play,” Crowerecalls. 
“Afterwards she stayed at this partyin the 
courtyard, outside the Old Globe Theatre, for three- 
and-a-halfhours. And posed for every picture with 
every actor and all their friends. Andit was not 
duty. Itwasjust bringing her kind oflove. She said, 
‘Thisis better than the movies!” 





Amonthlater, Brandi Carlileand her band paid 
tribute to guest ofhonour Mitchell by performing 
Blueinits entirety at the Walt Disney Concert Hall 
inLA. “Itwas more than justscary,” confesses 
Carlile. “Iactually went toa hypnotist beforehand, 
sothatI could get throughit. Idoalot of teasing 
myselfaround Joan, joking around. I’dtellherI’ma 
country station, I’m alittle bit corny, and Joni would 
just say, ‘Don’t besilly, it’s just another party. We’re 
going to have fun.’ But whatI couldn’t get past was 
how difficult the songs were. Blueis seen as one of 
Joni’s most truthful, but also simpler, albums. But 
there’s not one fucking simple thing aboutit. The 
time signatures are complicated and thenotes she 
chose to sing couldn’t be more intimidating.” 

Carlile’s friendship with her had deepened over 
the previous year, since appearing at ‘Joni75’. 
“Whenever I see her, Joni never looks anything 
less thana million fucking dollars,” she says. 

*Her hairis gorgeous, her makeupis perfectand 
she’s always wearing some funky, hip outfit. 

She’s honest about howshe feels from day to 

day. She never tries to entertain anyone, butshe 
isvery warm and generous with her time. You 

get the feeling that she’s holding so much of 
herselfto herself.” > 
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Housein 
AnnArbor, 
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One night after dinner at Mitchell’s place, she 
continues, “Joni got to talking about her desire to 
have musicin her house. She wasn’tmaking any 
promises about touching aninstrument, but they 
were there and sometimes she wished that people 
were playing them. So she suggested a jam, ora 
series ofjam sessions." 

With Carlileand Marcy Gensicatthe helm, they 
setabout finding players. Carlile brought along 
Andrew Hozierto the first one, arriving at the door 
with an orchid anda bottle of champagne. “Iwasso 
nervous,” she says. “It felt like an elaborate prank. 
Jonihas this radiance like a cat, where you get the 
feeling she could take you or leave you, but you 
almost wouldn’twantit any other way. We were 
just kind ofstunned to be there.So we wind upin 
theliving room, where Hozier plays an old Irish folk 
tuneand [start singing ‘Helplessly Hoping’ by 
Crosby, Stills & Nash. Apropos of nothing, Chaka 
Khan walks into the room, sitsdownandthrowsa 
harmony overit. I’m thinking, ‘What the fuck!’ And 
right behind her comes Herbie Hancock, who 
promptly sits down atthe piano and starts playing. 
My brain is exploding at this point. look overat 
Joniand she’s just laughing, because she can see us 
squirm and looksufficiently shocked.” 

Thisimpish sense of gleeseems to bea guiding 
principle behind the jams. Crowe remembers Elton 
John being “blown away by howJonitakes such 
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“She’s not 
arrogant enough 
to care about 
her legacy” 


delight in everybody playing music”. Crowe 
watched from the sofa on New Year's Eve as 
Mitchell played host to Eric Idle, Chaka Khan, 
veteran publicist Elliot Mintz and various 
girlfriends and helpers. “They’re nothuge 
gatherings, but they’re very soulful ones,” he 
observes. “She’ll have longtime friends like Sharon 
Kemp, Leslie Morris, Herbie Hancock, Kathy Bates 
and Rosanna Arquette. And sometimes very old 
friends from Canada. It’s an eclectic mix of people 
she tends tohavealong history with. But 
sometimes someone like Harry Styles willslipin 
there. Everybody lets loose. As she often says, 
she’sa dancer and arock’n’roller atheart, 

andit’s that Jonithat people see on those nights. 








| Pure joy. It’s ‘Raised On Robbery’-style Joni. For 


people wondering what she's been upto, she's 
living avery fulland creative life.” 
Y- \ URING the process of compiling Archives, 
Mitchell also decided torevisita 
7 handcrafted project from late 1971. 
Informally titled ‘The Christmas Book’, it’s a 
compendium of drawings and watercolour 
paintings, interspersed with poetry and 
handwritten lyrics, that she gifted toaselect group 
ofclose friends in the wake of Blue. “It’sa beautiful 
thing,” says Nash. “Iactually have two original 
copies and one of them is signed to me." 

Mitchell dug out hers, added several pieces that 
didn’t make the original cut and reproduced the 
whole thing as faithfully as possible for public 
consumption. The resulting Morning Glory On The 
Vine: Early Songs And Drawings was published in 
October 2019, complete with a new, Joni-penned 
foreword. It’s an exquisite piece of work. Moreover, 
itsuggests that, for Mitchell, the disciplines of 
poetry, music and visual art are interchangeable, 
afluid cycle ofnourishment and inspiration. 

It’s tempting to draw the conclusion that Archives 
and Morning Glory On The Vine are evidence of 
Mitchell, at 76, starting to tend her own legacy. But 
itmaynotbethatsimple. Orevenstrategic. “I’ve 
spenta lot of time just going up to the house, having 


aglassofwineanda 
quiet night with Joni 
and listening to her 
talkaboutthese 
projects," says Carlile. 
*Andshe'snotarrogant enough to care about her 
legacy. This is just a way of putting something 
beautifulin the world. It’s herinterpretation of 
whatshe can donow, drawing attention to things 
she’s donein her life that she’s proud of. It’s got very 
little to do with ego.” 

For Carlile, hervisits to Mitchell’s house are 
revealing onan unspoken level too. “It’s a really 
rich space,” she explains. “There’s not just art on 
the walls, she’s also painted beams and cabinets 
and doors. And there are orchids everywhere, 
almost on every surface. The only sign that you’re 
inthe home ofthe greatest living songwriter is 
that yousee instruments in oneroom. Thereare 
nodisplays of grandiosity anywhere else that have 
todo with music or songwriting. Itactually stands 
outlikeasorethumbthat there'sa Grammy on 
show. But when you read it you see that it's been 
given to her for album artwork. And that’s when 
itclicks. You realise that she’s notintentionally 
making astatement, but she’s holistically an 
artist, well beyond her legacy or whatsome ofus 
mightimply.” 

For Crowe, Archivesisn’t merely an archeological 








dig. It’s an opportunity 
for Mitchell to reassess 
and confront her 
feelings about her 
younger self. “Ithinkit’s 
brought herarealsense 
ofhumour about that 
period,” he offers. “And 
maybeit’s unloaded 
some baggage that she 
might have had about 
thoseearly songs. It 
brings herjoy now, which 
I'msureisinvaluable. 
Jonilistened very 
carefully to that stuffin her living room and 
warmed tothe young artist she heard singing 
those folksongs. I think she’d been very hard on 
thatinitial phase, inno small part because the 
folk community had been tough on her. She was 
so beautiful that she had to work extra hard to 
prove herself to some of the hard-bitten folk types. 
Ithink they saw her moreas this kind ofingénue. 
But what you hearisasparkling young artist 
finding her way.” 


Mitchell's former beau James Taylor teased 

that she may be “coming back musically”, 
fuelling rumours that she was writing and 
recording again. Neither Crowe nor Carlile, 
however, have seen any evidence so far. Rather, 
Mitchell’s energies have been directed elsewhere. 
“She’s been sointo the Archives project and 
Morning Glory,” says Carlile. “It’s been very 
muchalabour oflove for her and the closest 
peoplein her life. None of this could have 
happened without Joni's approval, enthusiasm 
andloveforitall.She'sbeenin the wars, 


S PEAKING to The Guardian earlier this year, 








Joniat75:abirthday 
celebrationliveatthe 
Dorothy Chandler Pavilion, 
LA, November 7,2018 





she's hada hellofa recovery and it's just been 
unbelievable. She's anastounding woman." 

Inlightofallthetributes in recent years, 
Carlilebelieves that Mitchellis finally aware 
ofthe sheer depth ofhero worship and admiration 
that the world has for her. “She’s tickled and 
perplexed byit,” Carlile offers. “She knows 
that she has very few contemporaries and that 
she might be the best there’s ever been — and 
she detests false humility — butI think she’s 
only just beginning to grasp how beloved 
and howimportant sheis to our generation of 
followers. You see this twinkle that’s like, ‘Holy 
shit, that’s right, I’m Joni Mitchell!’ come across 
her face every nowand then. She’s an absolute 
lightin the world.” 

“People appreciate her so much andIthinkshe 
enjoysit,” agrees Crowe. “Because you don’t 
realise that, fora lot ofher life, she’s been pushing 
against obstacles and sometimes prejudice. I’ve 
seen herin situations where they say, ‘And now, the 
greatest female singer-songwriter alive!’ Whyare 
we saying ‘female’, guys? That’s something that 
she’s had to deal with. And you don’t seeit, because 
the size ofher genius obscures a lot of that. Butif 
you look closely, not everybody was like Prince, 
writing her fan mail.” 

As for the future, Crowe is convinced there's a 
whole lotleft. “She hasa pretty strong therapy 
programme and she’s been doing alot of walking,” 
he says. “And she dances too. She’s somebody 
who’s fought her way back, just like she fought her 
way back from polioas achild. It’s like she said 
when wetalked: ‘’ma fighter, that’s what Ido.’ 
She did a wonderful line drawing for Archives, 
which I think shows thatit’s all coming back to 
her. Nothing in her genes seems to accept being 
vanquished, so we’rejust going to keep getting 
Joni for many years to come.” © 
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"Go Tell The Drummer Man"! Joni Mitchell: 
inconcert, andin the archives. 
BY PETER WATTS 
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Syou’d expect with Joni Mitchell, 
thenarrative ofher compilations 
isidiosyncratic and meticulous, 
occasionally frustrating but ultimately 
very rewarding. They tell ofan artist who 
demands - and gets - total control over herimageand 
history, usingthe pastto makestatements about the 
present, as wellastaking deep and personal 
explorations into herart and life. You get thesense she 
sweatsblood putting thesethingstogether, with no 
thoughtofshort cutsor quick cash-ins. This approach 
has culminated in Archives Volume 1—arelease that 
for many years she shied away from but which she 
eventually embraced with glorious results. 

It began in 1996, when Mitchell could no longer refuse 
label demand fora greatest hits album. She responded 
inornery, witty fashion, insisting on two individual but 
complementary albums — Hits (* ** *) and Misses 
(** *). Their successes and faults are pretty much 
what you'd expect — Hitsis full ofbrilliance but remains 
alittle too familiar, while the sardonic Misses is packed 
with overlooked gems, but lacks some pep. Hits is 
largely chronological -albeit with “Both Sides, Now” 
plonked right at the end to ensure things don’t taper off 
tooabruptly. That makes it easy to follow the changes in 
Mitchell’s early style, butis also heavily focused on the 
first third ofher career, with only twosongs that were 
recorded after 1974. Hence Misses, which can celebrate 
her later career. This feels like the one Mitchell really 
cared about, and though it hastracks going back to 
Ladies Of The Canyon, eight of the 14 songs were cut 
between 1985 and 1994, allowing songs like “The Beat 
OfBlack Wings” and “Sex Kills” to get attention. 

Ten years later and having prematurely announced 


herretirement, Mitchell again explored her back 
catalogue with three releases that demonstrated the 
careful thought she was now giving to her legacy. 
2004's The Beginning Of Survival (* * *) focuses on 
her later career, overlapping slightly with Misses but 
witha tighter focus. These were 16 songs that Mitchell 
felt offered some aspect of social commentary — often 
political or ecological and including fine later 

songs like “The Three Great Stimulants”. It’s brilliantly 
put together, with recurring themes and concepts 
demonstrating the way Mitchell has come back to 
scratch the sameitches. With all songs drawn from her 
post-1985 work, there’s a consistency of toneas wellas 
message that makes the album sound like a coherent, 
fully realised song cycle rather thanacompilation of 
odds and ends. It was followed within months by 
Dreamland (** ***), amorestraightforward 
compilation, with songs drawn from across her career 
andanyspecific theme alittle more nebulous. There’s 
considerable overlap with Hits, but more imagination 
and variety — the use of the 2002 versions of “For The 
Roses” and “Both Sides, Now” forinstance, gives the 
album abettersense ofa career as alife’s journey. It’s 
thebestavailable single CD “best of”. 

The thirdin the trilogy came with 2005's Songs Of A 
Prairie Girl (* ** * *), which Mitchell described as 
her “contribution to Saskatchewan’s Centennial 
celebrations" and which featured songs largely about 
her Canadian youth. It’s a marvellous collection, as 
Mitchell selects songs that look back on her past but 
also evoke the atmosphere and climate of Canada. It’s 
held together by the drifting 16-minute soundscape of 
“Paprika Plains”, and the theme allows Mitchell to 
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Juan’s Restless Daughter”, “Urge For 
Going” and “Raised On Robbery”. As with 
The Beginning Of Survival, Songs Of A 
Prairie Girluses the backcatalogue to 
provide deeperinsight into Mitchell’s 
career. Andasboth albums were compiled 
by Mitchell herself, thisisinsightthathas 
an official stamp. This splurge ofactivity 
ended with one morereleasein 2005, Songs 
ChosenByHerFriends AndFellow 
Musicians (** *), with favourite Mitchell 
songs selected by the likes of Bob Dylan, 
Prince, KD Lang and Herbie Hancock. It’s 
plenty offun, but offers little new. It’salso 
worth noting 1971's The World Of Joni 
Mitchell (*«***), an Antipodean LP of 
early classics witha lovely cover. 

Another decade passed before Mitchell 
returned to confront her history. Love 
Has Many Faces: A Quartet, A Ballet, 
WaitingToBeDanced (****)isa 
4CD compilation that again takes an 
overarching theme —in this case songs 
aboutorinspired by love. That conceptis 
looseenough to include or exclude - there's 
no “Big Yellow Taxi”, “Chelsea Morning” or 
“Woodstock” — pretty much anything 
Mitchell wants as she carefully sequences 
songs that foldinto each other, musically 
and thematically. It’s an intriguing 
selection, but as with any comp ofthissize, 
there is a point where you wonder whether 
itwould make more sense just to listen to 
theoriginalalbums. 

It’sclear that Mitchell worked hard to 
make this set feel likean event inits own 
right. She described the process of patching 
together songs as gathering “scenes... 
likeadocumentary maker” and “by 
juxtaposition, edit them into a wholenew 
work". Her delightful sleevenotes go into 
detailabout herthinking and aboutthe 
history ofeach song. Shealsoexplains how 
thealbumarosefrom two failed projects. 
One wasa soundtrack for the love-themed 
ballet, which Mitchell tried to compile from 
hercataloguebutstruggled to contain on 
one disc, asshe had 2007’s war-themed 
The Fiddle And The Drum (***),a 
solid compilation inits own right. The 
second wasa label-requested 2CD set of 
unreleased songs and outtakes. Mitchell 
described this as “peppered with discarded 
and damaged work. They hired a burglar to 
enter my storage space, rummaged around 
and came back with the dregs. ‘Why are 
you doing this?’ asked the bosses. ‘That’s 
the wayit’s done,’ was the reply. ‘Nottome,’ 
Isaid and Isquelched it.” By 2020, she had 
come to terms with the fact her “dregs” had 
artistic merit, resulting in the masterful 
Archives Volume (see review p131). 

The Archives release was notable for 
its live recordings, some of which had 
circulated as much-loved recordings witha 
semi-official status and with Archives were 
finally granted a degree oflegitimacy by 
Mitchell. Until Archives, she had officially 
released only twosololive albumsand one 
collaboration, but these unofficial but legal 
live albums -— some of which appearedin 
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"Forastart, 
thereisnodoubt 
whatsoever that 
theversionsof 
MsMitchell's 
songswhichare 
accompanied 
solely byher 
ownplaying, 
beitonguitar, 
dulcimer, or 
piano, are 
better than 
therecorded 
versions, if 
it'sspiritand 
intimacy youre 
looking for." 
STEVECLARKE 
ONMILESOF 
AISLES, NME, 
DECEMBER7, 
1974 


"Missesisa 
grievous 
disappointment... 
itmakesfor 
grimlistening. 
Itconfirms 
every prejudice 
ever voiced 
againsther- 
pretension, self- 
obsession, over- 
experimentation, 
indulgence, 
thevery things 
thatmadeher 
songssogood 
back whenshe 
was good.” 
DAVIDBENNUN 
ONMISSES, 
MELODY MAKER, 
OCTOBER 19, 
1996 


"Theobstinate 
contrariness of 
LoveHasMany 
Facesisentirely 
characteristic 
andonly tobe 
admired. It's 
theenduring 
reluctance ofa 
greatartistto 
acceptother 
people's frames, 
otherpeople's 
narratives." 
STEPHEN 
TROUSSEON 
LOVEHASMANY 
FACES:A 
QUARTET, A 
BALLET, WAITING 
TOBEDANCED, 
UNCUT, 
JANUARY 2015 





parton Archives — are often magnificent. 
Widely availableas standalone releases on 
Amazon, iTunes and Spotify, they include 
adouble album from Philly folk club The 
Second Fret, a fine set from Cambridge, 
Mass, in1968, Mitchell’s performance at 
the 1969 Newport Folk Festival, a couple of 
shows on the 1983 world touranda great 
1995 showatthe Wells Fargo Theater. 
Official or not, they have been welcomed 
by fans who otherwise find slim pickings 
from Mitchell’s live portfolio. 

That’s because it all comes down towhat 
you want froma live album. Do you wantan 
artefact ofan artistas they hit the zone, 
capturing thatmoment when their talentis 
transformed by an adoring audienceand 
sheer adrenaline into something other- 
worldly? Or do you want, ifnot the opposite, 
something close toit—a record that brings 
you closer toasuperstar, gets underneath 
themakeup and givesa glimpse of the 
human heart that drivesit all? 

Joni Mitchell has live albums that do 
both, butit’s the latter that really fascinate, 
partly because she often sounds asifshe’s 
notentirely of this earth in the first place; 
aboveitall, notsomuch aloofas keepinga 
wise distance. The best of the non-official 
releasesis Live At The Second Fret1966 
(c), originally recorded for radio 
andforyearscirculated asa bootleg before 
itwasreleased in 2014. Some appears on 
Archives, butit’s worth listening to the 
albumin its entirety. It comes froma 
Philadelphia folk club in November 1966, 
when Mitchell was still modelling herself 
onJoan Baez, but was also a seasoned 
performer, with enough life under her belt 
to give hersomething to write about. Songs 
are introduced with endearingly nervous, 
rambling anecdotes about Monopoly in 
London, and there are giggling asides and 
an atmosphere of tremulous vulnerability. 
But when she picks upaguitarit’s likea 
different person has appeared, one whose 
voice has that familiar authority and 
crystal beauty. The setlist also 
demonstrates how much talent she had 
from thestart, featuring songs she would 
notrecord until Blue as well as majestic 
versions of “Little Green”, “Marcie”, “Both 
Sides, Now”, “I Don’t Know Where! Stand”, 
“The Circle Game” and “Michael From 
Mountains”. There arealso several songs 
you couldn’t getanywhere until Archives, 
including “Eastern Rain”, “Winter Lady”, 
“Ballerina Valerie” and the gorgeous “Go 
Tell The Drummer Man”. 

Mitchell’s writing demonstrates profound 
understanding of the human experience, 
buther official live performances are stiff 
and unrevealing by comparison. Miles Of 
Aisles (* * **) was released in 1974 in the 
wake of Court And Spark, and featured 
Mitchell playing with LA Expressin August 
1974. That allowed her to reinterpret her 
old folksongs, updating them with jazz 
inflections, something that can be quite 
startling on “Woodstock”, which loses so 
much ofits sobriety. 





Miles Of Aisles reached No2and went 
gold, giving her two big hitsin 11 months. It 
even spawned a successful single, with the 
live version of “Big Yellow Taxi” reaching 
No 24 four years after the studio take stuck 
at No 67in 1970. Part ofits success derived 
from the factit contained only onesong 
from Court And Spark- “People’s Parties" 
— with Mitchell concentrating on new 
versions ofsongs like “Cold Blue Steel And 
Sweet Fire”, “The Last Time I Saw Richard” 
and “Cactus Tree”. The set is familiar but 
there are several curveballs and it 
concludes with a couple of songs that 
hadn’t been released: “Jericho” and “Love 
Or Money”. Add the high quality ofthe 
recording and youcan see whyit sold. 

While Miles Of Aisles was mostly about 
Mitchell’s voice, with thejazzstylings 
relatively understated, Shadows And 
Light (*« * *) was something else again. 
This time the show was as much about 
bandas singer. Itwas recordedin 
September 1979 at the Santa Barbara Bowl 
and released in 1980, by which time 
Mitchell had spent halfadecade refining 
herjazz-soul investigations. She’d also 
recruited a superior band of musicians, 
with Pat Metheny on guitar, Jaco Pastorius 
on bass, Lyle Mays on keys, Michael 
Brecker onsaxand Don Alias on 
percussion. Their proficiency is such that 
both Metheny and Alias are handed solo 
spots on Shadows And Light, and on several 
occasions the playing overshadows 
Mitchell —- something that takes some 
doing. On “Dry Cleaner From Des Moines” 
and “Dreamland” the musicianship is 
extraordinary, and even Mitchell’s 
stunning version of “Amelia” is ultimately 
hijacked by Metheny’s extended coda. 
When singer and band arein sync, on 
“Coyote”, “Shadows And Light” or the 
glorious “Furry Sings The Blues”, the 
results are dreamlike —there’s all the 
abstract flow ofa typical Mitchell album, 
butthe listener feels as if they are part of 
something bigger, more expansive. A loose 
theme ofa life loved without regret is 
implied by theintro, which uses dialogue 
from Rebel Without A Cause, and the 
boisterous doo-wop cover of “Why Do Fools 
Fall In Love?” that appears towards theend. 

Finally, Amchitka: The1970 Concert 
That Launched Greenpeace (* * *) was 
released in 2010. The double-CD includes 
songs by fellow participants Phil Ochs and 
James Taylor, with Mitchell taking up most 
of CD2, at firstalone and later accompanied 
by Taylor. The concert wasa fundraiser, 
held so Greenpeace could sail a boat to the 
island of Amchitka to protest a US nuclear 
bomb test. Mitchell’s gleeful contribution 
undercuts any political sobriety witha 
jaunty “Bony Maronie”, a terrific “Cactus 
Tree” andasatisfyingly chunky “Carey” 
that segues into “Mr Tambourine Man”. It’s 
the closest Mitchell's later live canon gets to 
the spirit exhibited backin 1966 at apokey 
folky clubin Philly, but at least we now 
knowthereis much moreto come. © 
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Notebooks out, Joni-ologists: we cast an eye over singles, DVDs, 
collaborations, collectables, those odd tunings andher other great 


passion: painting. sY MARK BENTLEY 





SINGLES 


DISCOGRAPHY 


ALLitthe curse of the singer-songwriter. Rather like Van Morrison 
and Leonard Cohen, Joni Mitchellis a writer ofhit songs, rather 
thana purveyor ofhit singles. Many ofher best known songs 
(“Both Sides, Now”, “Woodstock”, “The CircleGame”) were 
taken into the mainstream by other artists. Soitis that her pop 
chart CVis surprisingly mediocre. Indeed, that 1996 compilation Hits may be 
optimistically named: overa 50-year career she’s racked up one solitary US Top 
10 (“Help Me”) and nothing in the UK Top 20 since “Big Yellow Taxi” in 1970. 
The following list ofher singles reveals a series of rather contrarian choices. 
Asastandalone single, “Both Sides, Now” languishes unissued; likewise 
there’s no “The Last Time I Saw Richard”. There are multiple singles where the 
B-side is more radio-friendly than the A-side. Still, what you getis a fascinating 
litany of great songs, unlikely mini-hits (“Come In From The Cold”, “Good 
Friends”) and the story ofan ever-changing, ever-growing artist. 
To reflect stronger commercial heft in her homeland, we’ve listed UK, 
US and Canadian chart placings where relevant. 






N^ NIGHTIN 
* S THECITY/ 


REPRISE, JULY 1968 
UKhighestchart position: Did not 
chart US:- Canada: - 


4s. CHELSEA 
& |. MORNING/ 

> = BOTHSIDES, 
T7 NOW 
REPRISE, AUGUST 1969 
UK:-US:-Can:- 


Big * 
Yellow 
Taxi 


ን ተመ ጠው ው pg od 


BIG YELLOW TAXI/ 
WOODSTOCK 
REPRISE, JAN1970 

UK: 11 US: 67 Can:14 





* CAREY/THIS 
ር FLIGHTTONIGHT 
4 REPRISE, AUGUST 1971. 
UK: - US 93 Can: 27 
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{i= >. CALIFORNIA/ 
.  & ACASEOFYOU 
i REPRISE, NOVEMBER 1971. 
UK: Notissued 


US: -Can:- 


YOU TURNME 
ON, I'MA 


RADIO/URGE 
FORGOING 
ASYLUM, NOVEMBER 1972 
UK: - US: 25 Can: 10 


IMICOLDBLUE 
STEEL AND 
SWEET FIRE/ 
5 = BLONDEIN 
THEBLEACHERS 


ASYLUM,MARCH1971 
UK: Notissued US: - Can: - 


Pd RAISEDON 
ROBBERY/ 





COURT AND 
ማማ SPARK 
ASYLUM, DECEMBER1973 
UK: Notissued 
US: 65 Can:51 





HELPME/ 
JUSTLIKE 
THIS TRAIN 
ASYLUM, MARCH1974 
UK:-US:7Can:6 








A FREE 
t MANINPARIS/ 
Qd PEOPLES 


PARTIES 
ASYLUM, JULY 1974 
UK:-US:22Can:16 


EIG YELLOW 
DA TAXI (LIVE)/ 


eas RAINY NIGHT 
HOUSE 
ASYLUM, JAN 1975 
UK: -US:24 Can:54 





x 4 MAINSTREET/ 
ዊው ከዕዘር0ለክርቲ 
ASYLUM,FEB1976 
UK:-US:66Can:19 


COYOTE/ 
m BLUEMOON 
HOTEL 
ASYLUM,FEB 1977 
UK:-US:- 
Can:79 


<>» OFFNIGHT 

> BACKSTREET/ 

G9 JERICHO 
ASYLUM,FEB1978 

UK onlyissue:- 


Es JERICHO/ 
DREAMLAND 
ASYLUM,FEB 1978 
USonly:- 


DESMOINES/ 
T2 GODMUSTBE 
ABOOGIEMAN 
ASYLUM, JAN 1979 
UK:-US:- 


ሠጭ: ከዘሆክልክርጀ 
AND THEYKISSON 














WHY DOFOOLS 
RS FALL INLOVE? 
PAA (LIVE)/BLACK 

CROW 


ASYLUM, OCTOBER 1980 
UK: - US: - 


d (YOU'RESO 

SQUARE)BABY 

ELESSIDON'T CARE/ 
SLOVE 

ASYLUM, NOVEMBER 1982 

UK: - US: 47 


BECOOL/ 
UNDERNEATH 
THESTREETLIGHT 
ASYLUM,FEB1983 






US: - 

“መ  CHINESECAFÉ/ 
LADIESMAN 
ASYLUM,FEB 1983 

*, 4, UK:- US: - 


GOODFRIENDS/ 
SMOKIN' 


(EMPTY, TRY 
iANOTHER) 


ASYLUM,NOVEMBER1985US:85 





mo SHINY TOYS/ 


THREEGREAT 
ee STIMULANTS 





.. ASYLUM,APRIL1986 
UK: - US: - Can: - 





Can:44 


። COMEINFROM 
EXITHECOLD/RAY'S 
grag DAD'S CADILLAC 

ASYLUM, JULY 1991 

UK: -US:-Can:27 


HOWDO 
YOUSTOP/ 





THESIRE OF 
SORROW/ 
MOONAT THE WINDOW 





REPRISE, NOVEMBER 1994 
UK: -US:-Can:56 


Jonisguitartunings 


IKE kindred spirits David Crosby and Neil Young, Jonihaslong 
used the trick ofalternate guitar tunings when composing - that 
is, moving away from thestandard guitar tuning of EADGBE. 
Many ofher songs were written in non-standard tunings, and 
rather than finger complex chords she would often simply ‘barre’ 
chords with one finger, on one fret. Ifyou havea guitar and an hour or two 
spare, it’s well worth exploring her approach. While 
alternate tunings area folkie’s trick, in Joni’s hands 
theeffectis distinctly jazzy — and she often used d m". 
thesametuning morethanonce, like so: 
CGDFBbD - “Edith And The Kingpin”, “Furry 


። «6 


Sings The Blues”, “Jericho”, “Harry’s House” 


DADF#AD - “Free Man In Paris”, “Big Yellow 
Taxi”, “Both Sides Now” 


DGBGBD - “Morning 
Morgantown”, 
“The Circle 
Game”, 

“Little 

Green” 













Getting 
intune: 
Joniposes 


for Vogue 
magazine, 


መጠላ ር ን ሸበ TIT 
her painting Malibu 
Fire, featuring then- 
husbandLarry Klein, 


RotundaGallery, 
London, 1990 


Abrief guide to the art of JoniMitchell 


6 6 AINTINGisacompletely different mental process,” Joni 
told The New York Timesin 2000. “It completely clears my 
mind until] get to the point where Ihaveno thoughts. I get 
thesame charge from juxtaposition of colours as Ido from 
juxtaposition of chords.” 

You know her painting style intimately, and probably better than you know 
many 20th-century painters... Joni Mitchell’s art graces many ofher albums, 
from Song To A Seagull via Clouds, Ladies Of The Canyon to Hissing..., Mingus 
and Turbulent Indigo. The cover to CSN’s So Far? That’s aJoni original too, and 
you've probably already heard her famous quote - "I'm a painter first, and a 
musician second." 

Asecond, lesser-heard soundbiteis more illuminating: “I have always 


thought of myselfas a painter derailed by circumstance,” she said in 2000. Her 


formal art training atan art schoolin Calgary, Alberta, lasted only one year, 
and yetitis circumstance-—her status as a world-famous musician - that 
allowed heraccess to the subjects that have come to define her style. Her 
impressive portfolio includes striking, confident portraits ofher 
stellar contemporaries and collaborators, including Graham 


Davis, admired by the subject, who would apparently often 
She’s exhibited, too. Her 2000 showat the Mendel Art Gallery 


the respect of the notoriously closed-ranks art world. Canadian critic Robert 
Enright described her workat the timeas “a worldly version ofanaive 
artist, indifferent to art trends and the positioning that has so much to 
dowith contemporary art". Wethink that sounds likea compliment. 
Togetasenseofherrange, and the widevariety ofstylesand media 
shehasworked with, your best port of call is the brilliant official 
website, jonimitchell.com. As wellas providing well-written 
commentary on many pieces, this Showcases someofher artwork 


Nash, Bob Dylanandastunning neoclassicaloil study of Miles 
dropin to chat. (“[Miles] would talk painting, but never music.”) 


in Saskatoon, Canada, attracted more than 1,000 visitors a day, and earned her 
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dating back to her post-war childhood. > 
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miscellany 


..Well,onDVD andBlu-ray atleast. 
Avisualhistory of JoniMitchell 


HILEyoucan 
happily waste 
hourson 
YouTube, 
pickingthrough 
grainy footage of our heroine, Joni 
Mitchellis not well represented 
by official video product. Her early 
years are particularly ill-served. 
There’s onlya handful of DVD 
releases out there, but the good 
newsis theyare widely available, 
andcan be snapped up cheap. 
Here’s our pick: 


THELAST 
$ WALTZ 
Anotherexcuse 
tobuy/digoutthe 
greatestrockmovie 
ever, ifonly to put 
Joniinthecontext 
ofthe musicians around her. She 
features alongside Bob, Van, Neil 
and moreat The Band’s farewell 
gig at San Francisco’s Winterland 
Ballroom on Thanksgiving Day, 
1976. Her three solo spots — 
“Coyote”, “Shadows And Light” 
and “Furry Sings The Blues” 
(available in full glory on the 
recent 4oth Anniversary edition) 
—arestunning. 


m V asc 





Joni(fourth fromleft) 
3 joinsastellarcastonstage 
2 forTheBand's1976 
WinterlandBallroom 
showinSanFrancisco, as 


$4 seeninMartinScorsese's 
"* TheLast Waltz 
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SHADOWS 
ANDLIGHT 


Unquestionably the 
best live document of 
Joniat her questing, 
jazzist peak, this live 
DVD (issued in 2004 butstill out 
there) is amust-buy. The highlights 
aremany, framed by the telepathic 
interplay between Joniand the 
shit-hot musiciansin her band 

(Jaco Pastorius and Pat Metheny in 
particular areincredibleto watch). 

It does get pretentious, though: ice 
skating and artful old footage of 
James Dean make unwelcome 
appearances, and rather puncture 
themusical momentum. 


REFUGEOF 
THEROADS 










Aslight6o-minute 
document of 

Joni’s early-’80s 

-. explorations, 
reissued on DVD in 2008. Very much 
ofits time, you get livein-the-studio 
footage, artfully lit and delivered 
without fuss, alongside interview 
excerpts. Some on-the-road Super-8- 
style material addsasenseof 








intimacy. The great, intense version 
of “For Free” isa highlight. 


MITCHELL: A 
LIFESTORY - 
b WOMANOF 
| HEART AND 
"MIND 


- This120-minute 
exploration of her story from coffee- 
barfolkieand beyondisatouch 
hagiographical, butit'sstillmorethan 
worth your whileasa go-to primer. 
Wellpaced, featuring tantalising 
snippetsofvintage footage, including 
a1970 BBC2special, and talking 
heads David Crosby, James Taylor 
and Herbie Hancock, it paints a great 
picture ofherdevelopmentas an 
artistand musician. These are broad 
strokes, though — don’t expect 
in-depth analysis ofeveryalbum. 






ANDMUSIC 


This 1998 concert 
collects 19 tracks for 
| ea a brilliant come- 

one, come-all celebration ofher 
career. Surrounded by her artwork, 
andinfrontofa small, select 
audience, Joni holds court and sparks 
instellar fashion — although her 
vocals can be morescratchy than 
smooth and smoky. Larry Klein 
marshalsa great band; *The 
Magdalene Laundries” and 
“Woodstock” are beautiful. 





Abrief guide to Joni 
raritiesandcollectables. 
BY MARK BENTLEY 


HEoneweall want, of 
course, is Blue. Like 
Astral Weeks, Forever 
Changes etal, Joni’s 
fourth LPisasanctified 
classic, acknowledged asa must- 
haveforserious record collectors. 
Findinga copyisn'ta problem. It's 
finding thecopy. Asthe 
discognoscenti putit, finding a 
‘time machine’ version is the holy 
grailitem. Onestill-sealed version, 
never disturbed fromits plastic 
shrinkwrap, sold for £300- in 2018. 

Downthescaleabit, a very fine 
first vinyl US ‘Santa Maria’ 
pressing, with textured sleeve, 
deep indigo inner and Blue Note- 
cool cover photo, willset youback 
$60+. Superb UK copies can make 
similaramounts, and the prized 
original Japanese version, with the 
distinctive vertical paper ‘obi’ strip 
intact, is priced around $100+. Not 
—bythestandard ofsome original 
vinyl records these days — 
ridiculously expensive. 

Why? Joni’sstuffisn’t as slavishly 
sought after as The Beatles, the 
Stones or Dylan. Her collector fan 
baseis probably more like those of 








SteelyDanorherbelovedjazz 
artists, wherethe music - and the 
quality ofthe audio — is far more 
important than some label error or 
sleeve misprint. 

Joni’s an audiophile favourite. Her 
music has always been expertly 
recorded and meticulously 
produced. And soitis thatsome 
specialist repressings of oldalbums 
are actually more sought after than 
the originals themselves. Blue, 
Hissing... and Court And 
Sparkregularly turn up 
on “best-sounding 
albums ofall time” 
forums. And these folk 
want the very finest- 
sounding products, to 
playon their very fine- 
soundingequipment. 

It’s thereason why the 
mail-order-only 1983 
NimbusSupercut 
audiophile pressing of 
Hissing... can make £1504- 
—whichis probably 10 
timesthevalueofa 1975 
original.It'sthereasona 
sealed180gm 2007 Rhino 
remasterof Blueisregularly 
listed for sale at $100+. And 
it’s the logic behind the 
highest-priced Joni 
collectables out there: boxset 
Clarity Test Pressings of 
Blue and Court And Spark, 
from the mid-2000s. These 
sets comprised foursingle 
-sided discs, to be played at 
45rpm, and on heavyweight 
200gmvinyl. Only 40 ofeach 
were made, and they were 
never officially released. 
Theycan top $1,000. The 
formulais simple: rarity 
plus quality equals price. 

The fact that Joni’s back 
catalogue has been wellserved by 
reissues and good-quality 
repressings has kept the price of 
originals affordable, particularly 
that stunning run of’7os stuff. Even 
from premium retailers you can pick 
upexcellent-condition original UK 
copies of, say, For The Roses or 
Ladies Of The Canyon for £25 or 
so. Anear-mint-condition Hejira 
will push £20, and thereare “mint 
unplayed” originals of Mingus 
available widely for half that. 
Eighties stuffremains cheapish, and 
interestingly —with’9osvinyl very 
mucha thing —her most valuable 
originalLP pressingis probably 
1991’s Night Ride Home, on Geffen. 
You’ll need at least £75 to catch that. 

She’s not knownasasingles artist, 
so7”smake good collectables, too. 
You can score the UK 45rpm of 
“Chelsea Morning” for £15, while 














Artefacts:recently 
rediscoveredMitchell 


originalsPeacockand 
BirdsInAFantasy 
Landscape 





debutsingle, 1968's *NightIn The 
City", onthesteamboat Reprise 
label, is alovely £20+ item. (Look 
out for the French versions, with 
stunning picturesleeves, whichcan 
make £40.) 

Asalways, promo or authenticated 
autographed versions ofall her 
output will go much, much higher. 
Butifyou’re in the market fora 
serious Jonicolltectable, have you 
thought about artwork? As Joni 
herselfhas said: “I’ma painter first, 
andamusician second...” Prints are 
widely available through a number 
ofonline galleriesand sources, and 
official website jonimitchell.com 
regales fans with an exclusive 
storefront, a searchable archive, and 
even links to auction listingson 
third-party sites. Failing that, you 
could always put oneofthose 
beautiful LP coversina frame... 


Womaninblack: 
duettingon The 
Johnny CashShow, 
June 1969 


= 


OTHER 
SIDES NOW 


Jonithe collaborator 


ROM duetting with 
Johnny Cash on “Long 
Black Veil” on TV in1969 
to “Tears Are Not Enough” 
-the Canadian Allstars’ 
contribution to the 1985 We Are The 
World benefit album — Jonihas 
appeared onsome diverse releases. 
Wereckon these are the best Joni 
‘diaspora’ - sundry recordings where 
shefeatures strongly and that are 
certainly worth seeking out... 








Agloriously airy, meditative, 
endlessly inventive record, featuring 
Young, Stills, Jerry Garcia, Jefferson 
Airplaneand more. Asa bonus, you 
getJoni’s crystalline backing vocals 
ontwokeytracks: “Laughing” and 
“What Are Their Names”. 


JAMES TAYLOR: 
MUDSLIDESLIM 
ANDTHEBLUE 
HORIZON (1971) 


Acommercial juggernaut, Taylor’s 
third album was the apogee of the 
radio-friendly singer-songwriter 
movement. Alongside The Memphis 
Horns, you'll find Jonion “Long Ago 
And Far Away”, “Love Has Brought 
Me Around” and thestandard 
“You’ve Got A Friend”. The Carole 
King connection goes further: Joni 
also appears on “Will You Love Me 
Tomorrow?", as heard on Tapestry. 


JIMMY WEBB: 
LETTERS 1972) 
LAND'SEND 

(1974) 

Thesongwriter's 
songwriter, Jimmy Webb 
recordeda clutch of 
precioussolo albums, 
andJonifeatures on these two mid- 
*70s efforts, on *Simile" and *FeetIn 

















The Sunshine”. Via her Asylum label 
connections, Jonialso appears ona 
long-lost effort from thesame period. 
Rod Taylor’s self-titled album, 
released in 1973, stars Bonnie 
Bramlett, Ry Cooder, Jesse Ed Davis, 
Andrew Gold and Joni, on backing 
vocalson *Making A Way" and 
“Something Old”. 


ERIC ANDERSEN: 
BE TRUETO YOU 


(1975) 
。 Amid drop-in guest 
appearances on Graham Nash’s 
Wild Tales, Jackson Browne’s For 
Everymanand Joan Baez’s Gracias 
ALa Vida, Jonicollaborated on two 
albums with this well-connected 
Greenwich Village songwriter, whose 
songs had been recorded by Dylan 
and Johnny Cash. She’s featured 
onnoless than five tracks here, of 
comfortable, introspective folk. 


MINDIO:BIC 
HARVEST (1989) 
Indiois oneGordon 
Peterson, anative 

of Hamilton, Ontario, whose 
environmentally conscious 1989 
album was fired bya Top 10 Canadian 
hit (“Hard Sun”). Joniappears on 
three tracks: “Big Harvest”, “Hard 
Sun” and “My Eyes”. After the 
album’s release, Peterson quit the 
music business for good, and this 
becameaseriouscollector's item. 








SHAWNCOLVIN: 
FATCITY (1992) 


Colvin'sstunning 

secondalbum ofcallus- 
hard Americana wasco-produced 
byLarry Klein, and its cast list of 
musiciansisincredible: Booker T 
Jones, Bruce Hornsby, Richard 
Thompson, Jim Keltner, David 
Lindley and the Hendrix of the banjo, 
Bela Fleck. Consistently strong 
throughout, it features Jonion the 
delicious “Object Of My Affection”, 
playing percussion... 


HERBIE 
HANCOCK: 
RIVER: THE JONI 
LETTERS 2007) 
Friends and collaborators since 
Mingus, Joniand Herbie go way back. 
First, check out Gershwin’s World 
(1998), the jazz maestro’s take on the 
George and Ira songbook, where Joni 
contributes vocals to “Summertime” 
and “The Man I Love”. Then drink 
deep on this sumptuous record, a 
love letter to Joni’s compositional 
skills. Guest vocalists include Norah 
Jones, Tina Turner and Leonard 
Cohen. Jonitakes vocal duties 
herselfon “Tea Leaf Prophecy”.O 
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if vou've heard this one before 





1974: Inthestudio with Joni Mitchell! Guitarist ROBBEN I 
recalls that "she waslike alittle girl with crayons" 





፣ 


WAS livinginLA, 
playing guitar with 
Jimmy Witherspoon, the 
blues singer. I’d been 
with’Spoon forabout 
twoyearsandI decided 
togooffon my own. In 
June 1973, I'd playedat 
aneventcalled the 

j — Guitar Explosion atthe 
Hollywood Bowl. Max Bennett, the 
bassist for the LA Express, who played 
on Court And Spark, saw me there, so 
did Roger Kellaway, who was the 
pianist on the first tour! did with Joni. 
They both recommended meto Tom 
Scottand John Guerinasa possible 
guitarist for the group. The day 
Iwas leaving Jimmy Witherspoon, 
Iwas waiting in the office ofthe 
management company we were both 
signed to—I’d beencalledin-andI 
gotacall from Tom Scott, asking meifI 
wanted ajob. Isaid no—Iwanted todo 
my own thing — but Tom said, “Why 
don’t Ijust bring the records by? Check 
’em out, let’s see what you think.” So 
he brought over copies of Court And Spark and the 
first LA Express album, we listened to themand 
then Tom said, “We’re at A&M tomorrow. Why don’t 
you come over and just play with the band?” Iwas 
very headstrong about jazzat this point, andI 
wasn’t really familiar with Joni’s music or any of the 
musicians. All thesame, the next dayI went over to 
thestudio. They asked me to go on tour with Joni 
and theLA Express andI wound upsaying yes. 

Joni was an absolute goddess, she was beautiful! 
Sheand John Guerin, the drummer, had pretty 
recently connected. They were obviously in love 
and having aball together, soit couldn’t have been 
amore cheerful scene. Everyone was very happy. 
They were all successful studio musicians, all very 
accomplished, and Joniloved having these guys 
around. In the past, she had arolling group of very 
close associates working with her, guys like Stills or 
Crosby or whoever, but this was the first time she’d 
gota ready-made band around her. 

When | first joined the group, Court And Spark 
was done, soinitially I was brought in strictly to 
do the tour. We rehearsed for two weeksin Los 
Angeles, and then we went on the road for the most 
part ofninemonths all over the States. Alive album 
came out of the tour, Miles Of Aisles. 

Myfirst experience working with Joniinthestudio 
wason The Hissing Of Summer Lawns —andagain 
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the vibe was always very good and professional. 
She would ask you to do things that weren’t 
necessarily your instincts. Iremember when we 
were recording the opening song, “In France They 
Kiss On Main Street”. Honestly? I wasstill new to 
recording, very young and inexperienced. Ihadmy 
guitar plugged intoanampin thestudio, withthe 
microphones onit, [had headphones onandI 
started playing. Then Joni said, “Hey, Robben? Pd 
liketotrysomething. Plug theelectric guitarinto 
afuzztone, into the console.” To me, thatwas the 
mostforeignrequestIcouldhaveimagined. Isaid, 
“What? You gotta be kidding me!” But anyway, we 
pluggeditin. Literally everyone wassitting around 


“She was always 
very gentle... 
There was never 
any attitude” 





LAExpresslive 
with JoniMitchell, 
London, April 1974: 
(I-r) TomScott, 


VictorFeldman 
andRobbenFord 





theconsole, and min the middle, riffing on my 
guitar anditsounded very cool; it turned out 
different and unique. But Joni wasn’tlooking for the 
ordinary. She was always reaching for something 
newandshewasalways very gentle about the way 
she suggested things. Her demeanour was never 
stressed, never rushed. There was never any 
attitude, itwas always, “Why don’t wejusttryit..?” 

Iremember visiting her laterin the studio when 
she was recording DonJuan’s Reckless Daughter. 
She was playing some synthesised keyboard 
overdubs on one of the songs. She was sitting 
inachairthatwas quite high up off the ground, 
andas she was playing, underneath her legs were 
swinging in the air! She was like alittle girl with 
crayons, shejust had that freedom. Atthe same 
time, she hasa brilliant mind - sheis notafraid to 
go anywhere with her music. 

Iwas 22 when I toured with Joni, and then 
Thad my 23rd birthday on the road with George 
Harrison. Itwas really overwhelming for me 
because lm froma very small town, and Iwas 
broke and astruggling musician in Los Angeles. 
Suddenly! was hurled into this very high situation, 
hanging around with these sophisticated grown- 
ups! I always thought they were verykind to me... 
Ifeltlikethey let melearnon theirtimeand dime. 
And Joni was super, super cool. © 
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“Everything comes and goes..."As she curates her legacy with her Archives set, the full 
story of Joni Mitchell: lady of the canyon and singer-songwriter supreme 
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Including... 


“STUNNINGLY GOOD, RIGHT OFF THE BAT" 


David Crosby is amazed by the arrival ofa majornew talent 


“MY WORK SHOULD HAVE VITALITY -I FELT 
ISHOULD WRITE IN MY OWN BLOOD” 


In mid-career, Joni reflects on her achievements 


“SHE SUGGESTED A SERIES OF JAM SESSIONS. 
IT FELT LIKE AN ELABORATE PRANK!” 


Herbie Hancock, Chaka Khan and Joni’s return to music, 2020 


ARCHIVE INTERVIEWS AND IN-DEPTH REVIEWS 
OF EVERY JONI MITCHELL ALBUM FROM 
SONG TOA SEAGULLTO SHINE 
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